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** I went by the field of the Slothful and by the rineyard of thcr 
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TO 



MRS- TIIEDWELL, 
()f Salisbury PtiieBy L&ny hhmd: 



London f 2(ith June, 1B21. 
DfBAit Madam, 

'B0 pleased [to receive the folloicing little 

tmrk as a mark of the highest respect y 

which it is in the power of the author, to ' 

show to any human being 4 The work mas^ 

for the greater party wriUen while I lived 

in your neighbonrhoody and while J had the 

happiness to enjoy; the numerous advan^ 

tages of an intercourse with your family. 

Real pleasureSy when once possessedy are 

always enjoyed until memory quits the 

mind. Those who have once seen a bed of 

beaviifif,l tulipSy carnations or auriculaSy 
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enjoy ^ during life^ the delightful sighty in 
recollection ; and^ in defiance" of time and 
of local distance^ Ishall^ as long as memortf 
remain^ still enjoy the pleasure arising 
Jrom that politeness untainted by affectation^ 
that unostentatious hospitality ^ that kind^ 
ness coming from the bottom of the hearty 
'Which willy in my mindy altcays be asso-^ 
ciated with the name of TredwelL 



That part of this tcork which relates to 
fUnoerSy owes its being written to the great 
delight which I observed you to take in the 
cultivation of this beautiful class of the 
productions of the garden j and^ if it should 
be found calculated to add^ in the spmllest ' 
degree^ to your pleasures in that healUfuly 
iuJiecenty rational arid instructive pursuit^ 
that circumstance will afford a singular 
gratification tOy 

Dear Madam^ 

Your most obedient^ 

And most humble Servant^ 

WM. COBBETT. 
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1« Thb proper uses of a Prefigure appear toi 
b^ to ^e the reader iaformation, wmd^ may > 
~ be uarfuly daring the perusal of the waik« 
to ^diicb it is prefixed ; to explain the naturei 
and object of the work ; to point out tha- 
method of the anrangement of its seven4' 
parts ; and) in ^rt, to afford the meana off 
due preparation for the task the reader isr 
entering, upon; which preparation is alwayav- 
a great advantage to the author as weU aa to^ 
the reader* 

2. As to the nature of the worlu it is, Ii 
hope, pretty clearly stated in the Title Page» . 
The object evidently is to cause the art of . 
gardening to be better understood and prae- * 
tised than it now is in America ; and, very 
few persons will deny, that there is, in thia.^ 
ease, plenty of room for improvement* 
America has soil and climate far surpassing 
those of England ; and yet she is surprisingly 
deficient in variety as weU as quality of geur* 
den products. I am not alluding to thii^ of 
ornmment, or appertaining to luxuriates eiyr- 
jcyvaeatB; but, to things that are really use^ 
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ful) and that tend to profit and fo the preeer- 
vati#n of health, without which latter, life is 
not worth having. It is incredible to those, 
who have not had occasion to observe the fact, 
how large a part of the sustenance of a coun- 
tiT-labourer's family, in England, comes out 
of hiis little garden. The labourers of Eng- 
land are distinguished from those of othfer 
countries by several striking peculiarities; 
but, by no one are they so strongly distin*- 
guished.as by their fondness of their gardens, 
and by the diligence, care and < taste^ which 
they uibw in the management of them; The 
reproach which Solomon, in the words of tnfy 
motto^^ affixes on the slothful and ingnorant 
husbandman, they seem to have constantly in 
their minds ; and to be constantly on the 
watch to prevent it from applying to theni- 
selves. Poverty may apologize for a dirty 
dress or an anshaven face ; men may be neg<» 
ligent of their persons ; but the sentence of 
the whole nation is, that he, who is a' sloven 
in his garden, is a doven indeed. The inside 
of a labourer's house, his habits, his qualities 
'as a workman, and almost his morality, nlay 
be judged of from the appearance of his gar- 
den. If that be neglected, he is, nine times 
out of ten, a sluggard or a drunkard, or both. 

3. It seems, at first sight, very odd that 
this taste for gardening should not have been 
preserved in America ; _but, it is accounted 
for by reflecting, that, where land is abun* 
da4t, attachment ani even attention to small 
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spots wear atvay. To desire to possess land 
is an universal desire ; and vanity mak^ us 
prefer quantity to quaJity. You may prove 
as clearly as daylight, that it is better, in cer- 
tain cases, to possess one acre than a hundred ; 
but where do you find the man that prefers 
the one acre? When large parcels of land 
are undertaken to be cultivated, smdl ones 
are held in contempt ; and, though a good 
garden supplites so large a part of what is 
consumed' by a family, and keeps supplying 
it all the year round too, there are many 
iarmers even in England, who gnklge even 
a wheelbarrow full of manure that is bestowed 
on the garden. To remove this neglect as to 
gardening in America is one of the objects of 
lliis work ; and, I think, I shall, in the pro- 
gress of the work, show, that the garden may, 
besides'its intrinsic utility^ be made to be a 
most valuable help-mate to the Farm, 

' 4. It is impossible to write a book that shall 
exclusively apply to every particular case. 
Some persons have peed of large, while others 
want only small, gardens ; but, as to Situa- 
tion^ Soily and Fencing^ the rules will apply 
to all cases. Those who want neither Hot- - 
JBeds nor Green- Houses^ may read the. part 
treating of them, or leave it unread, just as 
they please ; but, I think, that it will not re- 
quire much to be said to convince every Ame- 
rican Farmer^ North of Carolina, at least, 
that he ought to have a Hot- Bed in the 
Spring. 
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5.' Jhave4ividedtb0Inalter8,lllMtodo^tiMl•^ 
The jir»t Cluqpter treats of the Situation^ 
SoS, Fencing, and Laying-out (^ Gardenftj,, 
the second J m the making, and managing, o£ 
Hot-Beds and Gxeon- Houses ; the third^ ofi 
Propagation and Cultivation generally ; the* 
three remaining Chapters treat of the raising; 
and managifig of the several plants, eaoE 
under its particulcur name, classed under £he^ 
heads, Vegetables Bud Herbs ; Fruits; Flaw* 
ers. In each of these last three Chapters, I 
have, in^ arranging my matter, followed diet 
Alphabetical Order of the names of the seve- 
ral plants, which mode of arrangement must 
naturally tend to make the work of refer^ 
ence easy. But, as very frequent reference 
must he necessary, and, as the utility of the 
work must, in some degree, depend on the> 
facility with which the several parts of it can * 
be referred to, there are two Indexes at the 
end, one, of the names of the several plants^ 
and, the other, of the matters generally. 
For the same reason, I have numbered the 
paragraphs throughout the work. A more 
proper term might have Heen found than that 
of Vegetables^ seeing, that, strictly speaking, 
that word applies to sdl things that grow from 
the earth. But, as we call those products of 
the garden, which we use, in their natural 
shape, as human food ; as we generally calb 
these only by the name of vegetables^ I have 
chosen that word in preference to one, which,, 
though more strictly proper, would be less, 
generally understood. Nearly the same may 
be said of the word Herbs. - 



6. Some persons' may think, tbat Flotcera 
are things of no^^e; that they are nonsensi- 
cal tbiDgs. The aaiae may be, and, perhaps 
with more reason, said oi pictures.' Aa. 
Italian, while he gives his fortune for a pior 
ture, will laugh to, scorn a Hollander, who 
leaves^ a tulip-root as a fortune to his son« 
For my part^ as a thing to keep and not. to 
s^l ; as a thing, the possession of which is 
to give me pleasure, ^ I hesitate not a moment 
to prefer the plant of a fine carnation to a 
gold watch set with, diamonds. 

7. The territory of the United States in- 
cludes such a variety of climates ; degrees of 
heat and cold so different at the same period 
of the year ; that it is impossible, to 'give in-^ 
siruetions, as relating to time^ for. sowing, 
planting, and so fortl^ (hat shall be applica* 
Me to every part of the country. I, there- 
fore, for the most part, make .my directionct 
applicable to seasons^ or states of the weather, 
rather than to dates. When I make no par-?- 
ticular mention as to times of the year, or 
month, it is to be understood, that I am sufh- 
posing myself at, or near, the City of New 
Forky Wl that I am speaking of what ought 
to be done there^ With this clearly borne in 
mind, the reader, whQ.wiU know the differ- 
ence in the d^rees of heat and cold ia the 
different parts of the country, will know how 
to apply the instruclieiis accordingly. 

8. Those penfoBs, who perform their garden 
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Iff offe tb»Bnelv€to^ wiK jMedr no cmrtiio» with 
reepeet t«^ mm thai Itey emplojr as Garden^* 
mrs ; but, those who earq^ojr Gaidenero <m^f ^ 
bj no m^BB to haee th»m t9 J^d^ cm^ theu 
piease^ Thoir {mfitical experience is WQirth 
SBBiet&iBg; \faiy if Ihey are generally foond^ 
-very feficient ia taaowledge of their bumiess^ 
in Enslaqd^ ^vfant must those of them he^ whfy 
come to America ? Every maav who cmi ^ 
waA hoe and rakei, caHs himself a Garden^ 
as soon as he lands iierefrom England. Ttiis 
description of persons are generally ^a7i«%»i 
meriy and, having been used to spade-work 
they, from habit, do thmgs well and neatly! 
But as to the art cf gardervmg^ ihey gene-l- 
rafiy know nothing of it. I wished to carry 
, the nicer plarts ol; gar^ning to perfectionw 
atBotley. t succeeded. But I t^ok care t»^ ^ 
' employ no mim who calted lumsdf . a ^or-*' > 
dcner. I sdeeted hai|dy and clear-head^ ^ 
favmwlabourers. Thev did what I • ordered ■ 
them tO' d^ ; , and ofltered me' none <of thek 

9. There is a foible of human nature, whi^h 
greatly contributes to establish and perpetuate 
the power md tte misrfiief of pretended gar- 
den^s. Tell a ^ntleman, the* this i» wrong, 
or that is -wrwigi, in the management of hi» 
garden, and he >initan% and.half-angrily m^ 
plies, that v4«^r<feit«ri^ a^veny »kimd man. 
" That may tev^" «ai*)[ «ice to a friend, wte>,^ 
at an enormous expence^ had got two or 
ttoee poor httle nt^oog^ ^vlnie I, at har«y 
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li»y fflcppiioa -^ *>B» iiacl Jkiafee <nwtnlitW of 
Y9m 6M0mm\ ^^ Thatxiay be^'^ said J^ 'K(m 
'^ win.jai«^.aMBaUt in ge^tt^^y^ou to josifmoi 

Ume tnith if^ hopiever, tbai itlaiiot a 4eme 
to he 4leceHKed, tlmtjivoduGes'tbis. a|)eciai.4if 
IMnvers^neas: it is a deetire Aot^ to be tbou^ 
fooliah. The genOenaa has chasmi tie 

Kdener ; ^md,. the* raasoii' why he atiddesfor 
i^^ that, if he aliaw> the ^gaidener to* he^a* 
had QBe^ ha himsdf has madeu bad cMcdce ; 
aaf thatwouldbeaoi imfutatioii en Ms tm** 
derifandrnffyraJibBr than allow > which to he 
just he w^ chearfuUy' bleed from his jmuw 
pretty freely* 

lO. The best security against the effects 
of this foiUe of hnnan natiire, is^ for the 
owner of the garden to-be hecid gardener 
himself J and, I hope that this work may 
assist in rendering this office easy and plea- 
sant. . But, to perform the office well, th^ 
owner must be diligent as well as skilful. 
He must look forward. It is a very good 
way to look attentively at every part of the 
garden every Saturday, and to write down 
some, at l^ast, of the things to be done during 
the next week. This tends to prevent those 
omissions^ which, when they have once taken 
place, are not easily compensated for. Seasons 
wait for no man. Najture makes us her 
offers freely ; but she will be taken at her 
word. 
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11. Icaimothelp^ in conclusion of this pre- 
face, expressing my hope, that tbis woik may 
tend to the increasing, in some degree, of a 
taste for gardening in America. It is a source 
of much greater profit than is generally 
imagined ; and, merely as an amusement^ or 
recreation, it is one of the most rational and 
inosi condudve to health. It is a pursuit, not 
only compatible with, but favourable to', the 
study of any art or science. It tends < to 
turn the mindi^ of youth ftom amusenients 
and attachments of a frivolous or vicious 
nature. It is indulged at home. It tends to 
make home pleasant; and to endear to us 
the spot on which it is our lot to live. ^ . 

Wm.COBBETT. 

North Hampsieady Long Island, IQ\9. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the JSituation, Soil, Fencing, and Laying^ont 

of Gardens » 



SITUATION. 

♦ 

12. Those vho liave gardens already formed 
and planted, have, of course, not the situation to 
choose. lBut> 1 am to suppose, tliat new gfardens 
vill, in a country like this, be continually to be 
formed ; and, therefore, it is an essential part of 
in^ duty to point out what situations are best,- as 
well with respect to the mpect as to the other cir- ' 
cumstances. 

13. The ground should be as nearly on a level 
as possible ; because, if the slope be considerable, 
the heavy rains do great injury, by washing away 
the soil. However, it is not always in our power 
to choose a level spot ; but, if there be a slope in 
the ground, it ought, if possible, to be - towards 
the South. For, though s\ich a direction adds to 
the heat in summer, this is. more than counterba- 
lanced by . the earline$8 which it causes in tbO' 
spring. By all means avoid . an inclination to>- 
wards the < North, or West, and towards any of 
the points between North and West. After all, 
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it may not be in our power to have a level spot, 
nor even a spot nearly level ; and then we nrast 
do oar best with what we have. 

14. I am speakiog here * aokly of a Kitchen- 
garden. Of dmiamental Gai^ening I shall speak 
a little in the Chapter on Flawersi. From a Kit- 
chen-Garden all larff9 trees ought to be kept' at a 
distance of thirty or forty yards. For, the ^Jiade 
of them is injurious,*'aiid thehr roots a great deal 
more injurious, to every plant growing within the 
influence of those roots. It is a common but very 
erroneous notion, in England, that the trees, 
which grow in the hedges that divide the fields, 
do 'injury by their .shade onfy. J had a field of 
transplanted Rula Baga, in the hedge on the 
North West side : of wbkh there were &ve large 
spreading oak-trees, at sone disiance from eadi 
other. Opposite eaeh of these trees, which ^oM 
noi, shade the Rata Baga mjachy-there^was a piece 
of the Ruta Baga, in nearly a semi-drcular form, 
in which the .plants never grew to any siz^ 
though those in all the rest of the field were ao 
fine as ta draw people from a great distance to 
look at them. One gentleman, who came out of 
l^ossex, and who had been a farmer all his life- 
time, was stmek with. the sight of these semi-^r^ 
cles ; and,i looJcing: over the hedge,, into a field of 
wliMt, ^which bad vl ditch between it and the 
hedge> aad saeiog that the wheat, though skadsd 
by the tieesywas very little affected by them, he^ 
diiocvrared, that it'wsai^ the roots and not tlie 
bnmoks»ihtA pcodiaoed.the.noischief. Theditohf 
whkh had '>bcan forages in the same place, had 
piwneated theTools c^tllie lueea from going into 
the.' fifth! irheiie the wheat was granrtng. l%e, 
grrwed wfker^ the^Biila Baya was growiag hed 



bpaii wM pjoggjuri •»! lamiwrerf ; anA Ite^ali 
Inri'iiot beeo in the gfocmA^iifore tha» filrit 
iiMfteAc ; yet, Mich was thtB* power of the roots of 
tli^ trees, and so i^uicklj aid it operate, tkal it 
aimosl wbotty destroyed the Rota Baga that 
stood within its reach. Gre««. which matts the 
ground afi over with its -roots, a^ dees not de^- 
maad niueh food from a^iy ddpth, does not mflbr 
much from the rootssof trees; b«it, every other 
plant does.' A Kitchen Garden should, there- 
fore^ have no large trees near it. In the spring 
and fall tall trees do great harm even by their 
s4«Hb, which robs the garden of the early and the 
partiog rays of the ran* It is> therefore, on all 
accoums, desirable to keep all such trees at a dis- 
tance. 

I&. If it be practicable, without sacrificing too 
nottcfa in other respects^ to make a ganimnear to 
running water, and especially to water that i»ay 
be turned into the garden, die advantage ought 
to be profited. of ; but as to watering, with a tmi-^ 
tering pot^ it is seldom of much use, and it can- 
not be practised upon a.large scale. It is better 
totrojft (ojudidous. tillage and to the dewsatd 
rains. ^ The moisture which these do not supply 
cannot be furnished, to any extent; by the water- 
in^apot. A man will raise mor^ moisture, with 
a 1hh| or a spade, in a day, than he can pour on 
the earth out of a watering-pot in a month. 
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16. The plants, which grow in a garden, 
pcefery likemo^t^other plantst the best soil.theSt « 
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.t^be found. The best is, \9m of severaVfeet de^p 
.'with SI bed of lime-stone, sand-stone, or s^^^l, 
helow. But, wemusttake what M^e/wd, or, rather 
what we happen to have. If we have a choice, we 
ought to take that ^hjich comes nearest to per- 
fecUoi>,and, if we possibly can, we ought to re- 
ject clay, and gravel, not only as a top-soU, but 
as a bottom soil, however great their distance 
'from the surface. See paragraph 109. ^ 

• .17. Oak-trees love clay, and the finest and 
heaviest wheat grows in land with a bottom of 
clay ; but, if there be clay within even six feet of 
the surface, there will be a coldness in the fend, 
.which will, in spite of all you can do, keep your 
spring crops a week or ten days behind those 
upon land which has not a bottom of clay. Gravel 
is warm, aM, it would be very desirable, if you 
could exchange it for some other early in June ; 
but, since yoii cannot do this, you must submit 
to be burnt up in summer, if you have the benefit 
' ' of a gravejijr bottom in the spring. 

18. If the land, where you like to have a 
garden, has rocks, great or small, they, of course, 
are to be carried off; but,' if you have a sibny 
-soil, that is to say, little short of gravel to the 
very surface, and, if you can get no other spot, 
you must e'en hammer your tools to pieces 
amongst the stones ; for it has been amply proved 
by experience, that, to carry away stones of the 
mnt or gravei kind impoverishes the land.' 
However, we are not to frame out plans upon 
the supposition of meeting with obstacles of this 
extraordinary natjjire. We are not to suppose, 
•tftat, m ar country where men hiave had to choose, ' 
and have still to choose^ they will have built, and 
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yet wiH build, Ibeir hooaes on q>oti peoiittar|y 
•tern.. We must i^nppose the coBtwry, and; 
upon that supposhkm. wetouglit to pr<)ceed; 

19. Havinf fixed upon liie spot for the garden, 
the next thing^ is to prepare theyrojiknd. This 
may be done by ploughing- and harrowing, until 
the ground, at top, be^ perfectly clean ; and, then, 
by double ploughings : that is to say, by going, 
^ith a strong plough that turns a large furroW 
and' turns it deanly, twice in the^same place, and 
thus moving the ground to thedeplh of fourteen 
or sixteen indies, : for^ the advantage of de&pky 
moving the ground is very great indeed. When 
this has been done in one direction ; it ought to 
be done across, and then the ground will have 
been well and truly moved. The ploughing 
ought to be done with four^oxen, and the plough 
ought to be held by a strong and careful plough- 
man. 

20; This is as much as' I shall, probably, be 
able to persuade any body to do in the way 6f , 
preparing the ground. But, this is not a If that 
ought to be done; and it is proper to give di- 
rections for the best way of doing this and every 
thing else. The best way is, then, to trench the 
ground ; which is performed in this manner. 
At one end of the piece of ground, intended 
for the garden, yon make, with a spade, a trench, 
all along, two feet wide and two feet deep. You 
throw the earth out on the side away from the 
garden that is^to be. You shovel out the bottom 
clean, and make the sides of the trench as nearly 
perpendicular as possible. - Thus you have a 
clean open trench, running all along one end of 
your ^rden*groond. You then take another ' 
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, piece, aU along, two feet wide,' aad put the earth 
that tbiA new piec& contaio^ into tlie J;rea<^^ 
taking off the top oi' the new two feet wide, and 
turning that top down into the bottom of the 
jtrench, and then taking the remainder of the 
earth of the new two fe^t, and placing it on the 
top of the earth just turned into t|ie bottom of- 

' the trehcfa. Thus, when you have again sho- 
yelled out. the bottom, and put it on the top of 
the whole that you have put into the trench, you 

' bave another clean trench two feet wide and two 

deep. You thus proceed, till the whole of your 

->garden*g round be trenched; and then it will 

have' been cleanly turned over to the daptk of two 

feet. 

21. As to the ex pence of this preparatory 
operation, a man that knows how to \isea spade,, 
will trench four rod in a day very easily in the 
month of October, or in the month of Novem- 
ber if the groutid be not frozen. Supposing the 
.garden to contain an acre^ and the labourer to 
' earn a dollar a day, the cost of this operation 
wiiJ, of course, h^ forty dollars; which, per- 
haps, would be twenty dollars above the expence 
of the various ploughiogs and harrowings, ne- 
cessary in the other way; but, the diiTerence in 
the value cf^he two operations is beyond, all 
calculation. There is no point of greater im- 
portance than this. Poor ground deeply moved 
is preferable, in many cases, to rich ground 
with shallow tillage; aind when the ground has 
• been deeply moved once, it. feels the benefit for 
ever after. . A garden is made to last forai^^s; 
what, then, in sach a case, is the amount of 
twenty "dollars ? It is well known to all who 
have had experience on thQ subject^ t^at /)f two 
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plants of almost any kind that stand for tbe 
space of three months in top soil of the same 
qaality, one being on ground deeply moved, and 
the other on ground moVed no deeper than is 
• usual, the former m\l exeeed the latter one half 
in bulk. And, as to trees of all descriptions, 
from the pear-tree down to the enrrent-bush, the 
difference, is so great, that there is room for no > 
comparisoo. It is a notion with some persons, 
that it is of no use to move the ground deeper 
than the roots of the plant penetrate. But^ in 
the first place, the roots go much deeper than 
we generally suppose. W hen we puli up a cabr 
bage, for instance, vresee no roots more than' a 
foot long;, but, if we were carefully to pursue 
the roots to their utmost point, even as far as, 
oar eve would assist us, we should find the 
roots* a great deal longer, and the extremities of 
the roots are much too fine to be seen b}' the naked 
eye. Upon pulling up a common turnip, who 
would imagine, that the side, or horizontal 
rooi%e\iQnd<o several feet? Yet I have traced 
theai to the length of four 'feet; and Mr. Tull 
proved, that ihey extended to six 'feety though 
he could not see them to that extent with his 
naked eye. But, though the roots should not ex- 
tend nearly to the bottom of the moved ground, 
the plants arc affected by the unmoved ground 
being near at hand- If this were not the case, 
plants with very short roots might be cultivated 
on a brick pavement with earth laid upon 'it to 
the thickness of a foot; and yet, no plant will 
live and thrive in such a state, while it will do 
very well in ground along side the pa^ement^ 
though moved only a foot deep. Plants require 
a communication with, and an assistance from, 
beneafli^as well as from above, in order to give 
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them vigour and iecttodity. Hknts will 'jtre, 
apd will arow ta a <;ertaiD exteat in- eartlien 
pots, or m boxes made of wood; but, there 
must be holes in the- bottom- of bothy or - tbe 
plants will die. %€t paragrapbsi 108 and 1^09* 

22. It is, therefore, of the greatest ioiport* 
ance, that the grouod be moved to a good depth, 
and, he who is about 4o make a.ganien should 
' jemen^ber, that he is about to do ibat, ihe efiectrof 
which are to be felt/ora^re*. There is, however, otoe 
objection to trenehing in certain x^ses. The soil 
may not only not he good <o tbe depth of two feet, 

• but it may be bad long before yon come lo that 
depth ; and» in this case, tbe trenchifng, in putting 
the good soil at bottom, might bring a hungry saiid, 
or even a gravel or clay to the top^ whic^ must 

' not be done by any means ; for, even in the case 
of trees, they would perish, or become stunted, 
because their roots would 'not find their- way from 
the bad soil to the good. In sudi cases the top 
soil tuust, in. the \ trenching, be kept at the t^; 
and, in order to effect this, your mode of pro- 
ceeding, in the trenching, must be somewhat 
different from that describt^d in paragraph 20. 

23 Your Jirst trench must be opened in the 
manner descrit)td in that paragraph ; but "you 
must not then proceed fo turn thje top of 4he next 
two feet into the botlom of the trench,. Let us sop- 
pose, now, that you have year first trench, two 
fi^et wide as before directed, open and clean. 
This being the case, take^a foot deep of the next 
two feet all the way along, and, for this once^ 
throw it over the openJiench to add to the earth 
^ that you have already thrown out of that trench. 
Then you will have the bottom foot of earth left. 
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Dig out 'this and 'turn it into the bottom of your 
open'tirench, and then the first trench jvtll be half 
filled up, and you will have got your second 
trench open. Then go to a new two feet wide, 
that is the tkirdXwo feet. Take the top foot deep 
off from this, and throw it an^he top of the earth 
that you have just turned into the first trench ; 
and then, where that first trench was thei-e will be 
earth two feet deep ; the bad soil at bottom and 
the good soil at top. Then you go on regularly. 
The bottom fool of the fourth two-feet wide piece 
you turn into the bottom of the second trench, 
and the top foot of the third two feet wide piece 
you throw on the top of the earth which is at the 
bottom of the second trench. And, thus, when 
you have done, you will have moved all your 
ground two feet deep, and will have the bad soil 
at bottom and the good at top. 

. 24. At the ^ndf of your work, you will, of course, 
have an open trench ond a half; and this must be 
filled up by ear^yihg the earth, which came out 
of die first trench, round in a cart or wheel-bar- i 
row, and putting it into the space that you will 
have open at last. For tree$ and Aspara^ns^ ypu 
ought tojdo still more. See Asparaausy in Chap- 
ter IV. 

'25. It must be observed, however, that, though 
the soil be good in its na^iir^ down to two feet 
deep, that which comes to the top in the first 
mode of trenching, will not be, immediately, so 
good for uscy as the soil which has been at top 
for ages. It is, in such a' case, of great ad van* 
tage to place the old top soil at the bottom ; 
because when roots find the soil good to such a 
depth, the plants and trees thrive and bear sur*. 



pnsifl^y» ^^9, theev the new top «€ii miwtibe 
eKeeeding^ "weil w&rked And weli and jodiciouslj 
maauf edy in order to «iako it etjual to tlt& jold iop . 
soil ; which object uii however, very toon ac-^ 
compUshed, if the proper^meau be made use of. 

-26. The ground being trenehedy in October^ 
ought to be well manured at top with good *weU- 
if0tied d^s^t or mtO^ soap-iwikr^^ttsh^f or some 
other ^od manure ; and this might be |doughed,or 
dag, in sliallowl/. Before the fro»t'is;gone iti 
the spring, another good coai'of manure should 
be put on ; well^roited manure from the ytacd ; ' 
ashes ; or, rather, if ready, from a good com^ 
post. Then, when the frost is gone, the ground 
will be instantly fit for digging and pianting; and, 
it will bear almost any thing that can be put 
into it. ' 

27. Thus will the'^rptind be prepared ; and here 
I close my directions with regard to 'the nature 
and preparation "bf the soil. 3ut, it seems ne- 
cessary toaddalew words on the subject of >»»- 
fmres as adapted to a garden. It is generally 
thought, and, I'believe, trdy, that d|im^, of any 
sort, is not wliat ought to be used in the riaisti^ 
of garden vegetables. It is very certain, that 
they are coarse and gross when produced with aid 
' of that scirt of manure, compared to what they 
are when raised with the aid of 'ashes, HmCi ragi^ 
arid composts* And, besides, dungv ii^ bot 
soils and hot' climates, adds. to the hisat; while 
ashes, lime, rags and composts do not; but, 
onHhe contrary, Ihoy attract, and cause the' 
earth tb retaia, moisture. 

28i Ail the groond in a garden ought always 



tobaiisood; and it wiil 1m kept in tbiS'-Jifale if it 
lie ^well Hiaciiixed once evvn^yar* Perhaps it* if^ 
aearcdy ever be convenient to aaj one to ma- 
nire the whole garden at one time ; and this is 
not of so» much importanee. Clay, or anyea^^ 
humif is excelleftt nanure for a ffavden. It haa 
no seeds of weedM ixr grass^ in it. . A compost, 
made of puch. ashes, some wood^ashes, a small 
portion of hcMTse^mig, iiotten leaves, and moold 
shovelled up under trees, round buildings, or on 
the sides of roads. All these together, put inio 
a heap, and. turned over several^times, make the 
best manure for a garden. 

29. A great deal more is doee by the ftrmea- 
tatian of manures than people generally ima- 
gine. In the month of June lake tuenty cart 
lo^aof enrtby which has been shovelled off the 
surface of » grassy lane, or by a road side, -or 
r^nd about barns, stables, aod the like. I^ay 
these twenty loads > about a foot thick on some 
convenient spot. Go and cut up twenty good 
cart-loads of nf$ed8 of any sort, and lay these 
wefl ghaken up^ on the earth. Then cover the 
weeds with twenty more cart-ioads of earth like 
the former, throwing the earthen bghtiy. In 
three days yon will see tlie heap smoke as if on 
fire. If you put your hand into tlte earth, you 
will find it too hot to be endured. In a few 
days the heat will decline, and ynq will perceive 
the heap sink. Let it remain a week after this, 
and tlien turn it very carefully. This will mix 
the whole well together. Yen will fijnd the 
weeds and grass in a pmirid state. Another 
heating will take place, but less furious than the 
former.' Turn it a second tin^e in seven days ; 
and a third tioM in, seven days more. And 
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by this time yon will Irave^ybr/jf cart Ufadt9 off 

inaiiurey equal ip stren^h to twenty of yard 

dung» and a va&t deal better for a garden, or, 

indeed, for any other land. It ia not expensive. 

to obtain this sort of manure ; and such a heap, 

or pait of such a heap, might at all times be 

ready tor the use of the garden. When 9uch a 

heap were once formed, some ashes, fish-slfells 

or bones reduced to powder, or other enU^ening' 

matter, might be added to it, and mixed well witk 

it ; and thus would a store be always at hand for 

any part of the garden that mig'ht want it. 



FENCING 



30. Here, as in th^ qase pf Situation, I am 
supposing the garden about to be made. Those 
who already have gardens, have fences. They 
may improve them, indeed, upon my plan ; but, 
I am supposing the case of a new garden ; and, 
I am also supposing a garden to be made in 
what I deem perfection. Those who^ cannot, 
from whatever circumstance, attain to this per- 
fection, may, nevertheless, profit from these in- 
structions as far as circumstances will allow. 

31. The fence of a garden is an important 
matter; for, we have to view it not only as 
giving prof ec/ton against intruders, two-legged as 
well as four-legged, but as aifording shelter in 
cold weather and shade in hot, in both Tvhich re- 
spects a fence may be made of great utility in an 
An^erican Garden, where cold and beat are ex- 
perienced in an extreme degree. % 

32^ In England the kitchen-gardens of ge^- 
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tlemen are enclosed with walis from ten to six* 
teen feet high ; but this, though it is useful, and 
indeed necessary, in the n-ay -of protection 
against two-^€gged intrnders, is intended chiefly 
to afford the means of raising the fruit of Peaches, 
NeetarineBf Apricotsy and Vines, which cannot, 
in England, be brouglit to perfection without 
waifs to train them against; (or, though the 
trees will all grow very well^ and though a small 
sort of Apricots will sometimes ripen their fruit 
away from a wall, these fruits cannot, to any 
extent, be obtained, in England, nor the Peaches 
and Nectarines, even in France, north of the 
middle of that country, without the aid of walls. 
Hence, in England, Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, and Grapes are called Wall^Fruit. Cher- 
ries, Plums, anrf Pears, are also very frequently 
placed against walls ; and tliey are always the 
finer for it : but, a wall is indispensably neces* 
sary to the four former. 

33. In America a fence is not wanted for this pur- 
pose; but it is very necessary for protection; for 
shelter; and for shade. As to the first, gardener9 
may scold as long as they please, and law-makers 
may enact as long as they please, mankind never 
will look upon taking fruil in an orchard or a gar- 
den ^9kfehn^ nor even as trespass. Besides, there 
are^ in aH countries, such things as hoys ; and 
every ntan remembers, if he be not very forget- 
ful, that he himself was once a boy. So that, if 
yeu have a mind to have for yoiir own use what 
you grow in your garden, the only effectual 
security is an insurmountable fence. This pre- 
vents the existence of temptation^ in all cases 
dangerous, and particularly in that of forbidden 
fruit ; therefore the matter reduces itself to this 
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Tery aimple iJtamtiiRei Aarer^iha prQdaee<of 
;your gardeo good-luxnouiedly wtlh loe bojt of 
the whole neigliboucbood ; or, keep il for jrour 
own use by a feooe which they caouot get 
thioughy under, or over. Such a laiicey hovevef^ 
it is BO trifling; matter to make. It mu&t jbe 
•pi«Uy high ; and must pveaent lonie formidable 
. obstacles besides iu height. 

34. With regard to the second point; the 
tSelUr ; this is of great oonsequeoce ; for^ it is 
Tery well known, t^t, on the south side ef a 
. good high fence, joir can have peas, lettuces, 
radish, and . many other things, full ten days 
earlier in the spring, than you can have them in 
the unsheltered ground. Indeed, this is a capi- 
tal consideifatioH ; for you hare, by this meaqs, 
ten days more of spring than you could have 
without it. 

35. The shade, during the summer, is also 
valuable, l^eas will thrive in the shade long 
after they will no longer produce io the sun. 
Currant trees and Goosberry trees will not do 
well in tbis cUmate unless they be in the shade. 
Basberries also are best in the shade; and, 
during the beat of sanuner, lettuces, radiahaS) 
and many other things thrive bcf t in the shade. 

36. It will be seen presently, when I cosae to 
speak of the farm of a garden, that. I have fixed 
oil an Ohlmi§ Squarep twice as.lo^g as it » 
wide. This gives me a long fence on the North 
«de aod also eo the South aide. The form gWes 
Vie a fine, i^aim extensive border in the springy 
and the latter a bonier equally axtensiTe and as 
cool: asil oafi get Hf ia^tk^ beat of sumsier* Of 



litkMf mi cewMM, i|»ak luUif^ vhoi I come to 
tnMi'of Ihfl culti^Miim af tii» n^reml pknU- 
Al prMMii I nkM eoit£um vayKM to ihe smft oi 
fmoe thai i wMid a*tcoiiiineiid. . 

9lli I •at avave of tke difiooky of ever* 
comh^ Imi^hmMt aad of kUcodueing aoytlwQS 
thttl. is it«v. Yet, anoagst a sonadla peonfo^ 
sacfa -m then, Ibvnrhoaa use^ftlis work ia i ntcawc A, 
oarnaod nati bd a(raid of u^tinntlo soccesi ; ahd 
Iy.aboin& ail mflB, oiiglit not to eoteitatn snch 
fsar^ aftet what L harw aac^ wiki^ cegavd to the 
ilMb JBmga^ The. people of this coaaitry lialaii 
paticBtl/* ; jkad, if .ifaoy ho not in faaate todeddo, 
thoif generally deoida wiaaij at lasi. BoaidcBy, k 
iajolmoaa to iOTery ona> that the kadii, id tha 
papoloua paats of the ooontfy, amat be provided 
witb a diihfleniaart of feace ftom^tkat whidi'b 
new m oaa; oc^ thai th^ naart b^^' in a few 
3naM^ au iaa e d tain^ waste* 

S8. Yet, with all these circamstances in my 
ttntatf I pwoead with, fiioberiag accent lo pro- 
poae> area lor . a ganien, a Hwe/enc^p e8peeia% 
wiia&I faarato- aelioe, that I fanow.not how to 
g^itlie plai^i nvleia I, ia tkeoutset, fariag thhm^ 
ov.*lAiair seadkrj fi'^m^ Emghmd.^! However^- I 
naiBt '8«ppoae> Una' difiooity saamouotfad ; iht^m 
paoaed to deaanfaa>thii'faBco that I weoU hfrre, 
ifIftodd«' 

39. In England it is catiad^ OMM-SetMeO^^ 
The truth is, however, that it ought rather to be 
^Hadr Oft SwMMk^ JSmtj^n ibr^ it ia iiot^ »s 
wlbiie aecn> b7HanM(^» ao/oavyi^icitiy m^ i Or« 
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my retden into Sorrey/ in Engflnndy and dUv 
them, quick-get hedges, I night stop here, and 
only provide the seeds or plants. ' But, not being' 
able to do that; I must, as well as I can, describe 
the thing on paper. The planis Ikre those of the- 
WhUe Thorn. This thorn will, if it be left to 
grow' iingly, attain the bulk and height of an 
apple-tree. It bear^ white flosfers in great 
abundance, of a very fragrant smell, which aie- 
succeeded- by a little berry, which, wlien it is ripar. 
in the fall, is of a red polmur. Within the ted 
pulp is a small stone ; and this stone, being put* 
in the ground, produces a plant, or tree, in the 
same manner that a cherry-stone d€>es. The red 
berries are called . haw9 ; whence this thorn isr 
sometimes called the A«ti>>t%6m: as in GoLiK 
SHmfs Deserted' Village ; *' The haw^tbom 
** bush, with seats beneath the shade." Th9 
leaf is precisely likeHhe Goosberry. leaf, only a 
little smaller ; the branches areeTeiy where: 
armed with iharp tkonu ; and the wood is very 
/exible and very tough. 

40. The haws are sown in drills, like peas, and 
they are taken from that situation and planted^ 
Tery thick in rows, in a nursery, where they 
stand a year, or two, if not wanted the first 
year. Then they are readj^ to be planted to be*- 
pome a hedge. In England there are two ways 
of planting a hedge, as to position of gronml. 
One on a bank^ with a ditch on the side: tkei 
other on the level p-ound. The latter is that, of 
which I have now to speak. 

41. The ground for the Garden Wing prepared, 
in* the manner before described under the head 
of Saii, you tkke up' your quick'^et planis, pnuia 



leasre th^ awtt ufc i4Nl^il»obei4cMlgrt taking>c%jr#. 
to cti< aicoy oil the/l6rts, for they i always die ; 
anil tlmy dor kana^if ^ tbey b« left* Mak^ tba. 
gromidr'Teajpfiiia andjnice i^ mundabe edfl^s^ o£ 
ther9ieeeialeadiedfopthtt.^rdeo«M Workit^velL 
witl|, afSpaideaildvHialie* it vai^, finei whicb^wilL 
dewiodlMit* veiylitlJe^il^^boiir;.; Than, pliuse, a^ . 
iim.0img vmytn^iifwh Diiad,^y,ou are pJaiUic^ 
forif eaamlieiiat. te> .oonae.! Take^ tbe apade^ . p|K. 
tb^.i^gpe of it<agpiilitt4the line.;, drive- it domn* 
eigjIpAiOr tea ' ioelfea, deep ; pull. the eye of< the 
8p#de towards youywd thus yoo-naakey all along 
a Utder of|^a4»i(k Uh seeeive the reola of th^lanti^. , 
whk^ you will then pmt into the. ciU>. very up*. 
rigk*%< asidrttheo-puU the earth a^iostttiem with 
yow^haiid». taking care«iiotvta plant them d^^pw 
in the ground tlwii. they stood before you toofe^ 
them up from the i^rsery. The distance be« 
twfen- ' eaA phint^ is* twelve^ inehu^ When* tbia. 
line> is done, plaut another line all tha way along, 
by.the sideofc ity and at mk. incha^ from iij in* 
exactly theeanie'niaiioer; bttt,ji^iDd» in this s^* 
cood line* the plants^are not to stand- o/>|;»en/e the 
plaats iuAhe first lioe^butopi^osite the middte$ of^ 
the intervals. When both lines are planted, tread . 
gently between them and also on the outsides of 
thorny and then. Ao^thergitHind a. little. >and lea;!^. 
it wes^odiiieati 

4&f Thisfworic8hould.be done in. the^f«< or 
seamd week of Qoro6sr» ./evea^ thougjii jt|^ leikvea 
should y ei be^oA the plants. For» their roots will 
strike- in thai>*fii)e^ raeiitbi and ths^ plaim will W 
rea4yvlO:s4es4/off'iii the sp^ingaa la viggjxMis mail* 

neikt If Jiweauapt do it.i^ ijm fallyj^P ^^ ^^^ 

c 2 
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tlM pew tfaoots, that is to iayv not cutting Aown to 
jour last cut> but* keeping the side always in a 
bj^ranoMioaV slope> so that the hedge may always 
be wide at bottom and sharp at the top. And 
thus the hedge wiH go on getting higher akid 
higher, and wider and wider and wider, till you 
hare it at th^ height and thickness that you wish ; 
and when it arrives at that point, there you may 
keep it. Ten feet kigky and ft^ feei tkrmtfffL at 
h&Him^ is what I riiould choosei because then I 
hare/efice, §heiter and shade ; but, in the way of 
ySmos, five fec^t high will keep the boldest boy off 
from trees loaded with fine ripe pieaches, or from 
a patch of ripe water*melons ; and, if it wiH do 
thai, nothing ftirther need be said upon the sub-; 
ject! The height is not great; but, unless the 
sussailant have wings, he must be content with 
feasting his eyes ; for, if he attempt to eUmh the 
hedge, his hands and arms and legs are full of 
thorns in a moment ; and he retreals as the fox 
did from the grapes, only with pain of body in 
addition to that of a disappointing longing. I 
really feel some remorse In thus plotting against ' 
the poor fdlows ; but, the worst of it is, they will 
not be content with fair play : they will have the ^ 
, earheet in the season, and the best as long as the . 
season lasts ; ihd, therefore, I must, however re- 
luctantly, shut them out altogether. 

46. A hedge five clear feet high may be got in 
six years from the day of planting. And, now 
let us see what it has cost to get this fence round 
my proposedgarden, which, as wilt.be seen un- 
der the next b^ ad, is to be dOO feet k>ng and h60 
feet wide, and which is, of course to have 900 
feet length of hedge. The plants are to be a foot 
apart in the line, and there are to be two -lines ; 




plants bB^pjooT, littlAiiteiider tbiiigAUi«lpfalMr# Q«¥i» 
b€^n.tCTHi>pl«alfft but i?Ml> pwltedaig^ oiAoP 0^ 
8po^ wh«E» tfeftj^ wMBi«©wn, .^lyKiiKthadger i«m. 1m a^ 
y«Br iQiig^ bi^raiti comB . to a £»&<»» ^ anci wiU^ . 
neiiTOV wiklumta^tf«Mduliil8r^€aB^i b& schgopd >« . 
hedg^; ^ois the planu ouf^ail taha aa^-oeaKly- 
agipo«Ml^a^^ equal siu^r. q1«% amafi g»i Oia^starfrt . 
of.ath«i^ si^bdud'tkeiiit aadlcA^tlioiD^Ow^ 
thiir^itfJifces ail iaa^ep>hedg|h witli woijcp^^ 
it.. And» v^aen thaplAiila.aiiafini«puUadiifi[rO]a|; 
of^th^ aeed-b^dy th^yr^ata too amaUto enable you., 
cl^ariy to>aac^tattthia:in«9uai%j<)rM'^» Wheo^^. 
th#r plawM. ara. takfiA iM|t of the a^ad^tbed. tMMi^ 
tmnfVllft"**'* iDto ai9itir«ei^», they are^iMorleciby^ 
th^ Durtery^ maB>: who ana used.to tht hmiDeflfi>'. 
'Tba stimf oom ara tFjMW^lkntftd iato d^^pkboe^. ,. 
and the weak oneA< ioto aoother : 90 thai, f¥4ie^< 
thay< coma to baqfled, for arbedga,^. thajaie'^aLv^* 
ready aoualizad.: If yo^ catngpi J^ii^*thiP0§.^ 
y9t^» a&Tthey ara Btill battes^ Thay^ wiU^maka a, .< 
coaipli^e^hedga^aooKcr,;^ but, if thay ba tw^Q yaarav 
old, hav^ ba^ trao8p}ai»4ad^ and, ate at Iba b^;|t^^ 
tom, as big as aiai^^aose 9i«il4 tbey^araetvefg^ 
thing that is required. 

4f i Xhaco8ti>f the pla»taia) thap,/awr dollars* w 
The piuniagi of tha. roQ44v and aia.pl|ii|fciagsia* 
doBa^ inEnglaad, for abK>ui th^e. KUlfpsm^ a, 
rmk: that is to aay^ siboiit. thee. c&k^^.. L^^ua. 
aUaii^ tw0bie cffOt^here^ I Ahjnk Lca»14 eatMiva- 
dollars a day at tWae wotk; but, 1^ ua^attw*^ 
enQu^ In aoafeat^b^cai ara d4 cod m^\a |#pt 
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teei&reri aiid, 'ifierefbi^, the ' planting of the 
hietUge would cost ftbotit seven dollars. To 
k^p it cMftn' firoih weeds wottkl require about 
two days^ work in a year fof life or six jexn : 
twelve doHats mare. To do the necessary cKp* 
ping during the same time, wonM require about 
thirty doUarty if it were done in an extraordinary 
good manner, and with a pair of Garden Sheark, 
So* that the expellees to get a complete hedge 
round the garden would be as fbllows : 



D. 


c. 


Plants - . . - 4 





Planting - . - - 7 


.00 


CaltiviEiioa - - .- 12 


00 


Clipping ... so 


00 


Total - - • W 


00 



4d. ■ And thus are a fknce, ^tkeltmr and thadei 
of eTerlasting duration, for a garden, containing 
an acre of land, to be dbtained fer this trifling 
sum \ Of the beauiy of snch a hedge it is im- 
possible folt any one » who hais noiseen it, to form 
on idea: contrasted wvih a wooden, or eTe»'a 
brick, feooeit is like Ae land of Canaan oompaireid 
with the deseru of Arabia; The leaf is beanttfifl 
ill hue as weU as in shape. It is one of the 
vety earliest in the spring. It preserves its 
bright green during the summer beats.. The 
branches grow so &iek and present thorns so 
itomeroiis, and those so sharp, as to make the 
fenole. wholly impenetrable. The shelter it gives 
IB tlie early part of spring, and the ehade it gives 
(on the o^er side fii the garden) in the beat 
of summer, are so much morej[effectual than those 
given by yifo6i or brio|c or stone fences, that 
Aere ie no eomparMoa between them^ The 
JSimm me and the Vuiay wfaieb are the ear liei« 
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o£ all the floMfv ^ Ae AeUsrin Bni^iiii^ 
niin^yB make, theur fint. jqupewrwice vndler dMr* 
wig^ of the. iH«N'ThMn» G«iMsiiiitli» m cbr < 
scnbiii^ibiiMteMn%0iBiiQ0 and flimfriicitjy myat^ 
^f Sweet as PfiniiOt6> fM«ps heneath^tiie Themiii" 
Tbift H*«wTfaG>ar|» the faveunte-plMi* n^ '£ngi* 
land: ii is 9eeii aaasfl4MMtttiig:^aii««b i»afl geii1i»ik 
man's pleaaaw^gRNHidhN^ it k^UMconi^tifti^EinK^- 
iliaatO^ pad doc k # aad parks; ike fimt. appearw 
ance of its blaasaani is IwukMi byiild. •adymm^-: 
as the sign of pleasant weather; its branches of 
flowers ar^ eaiphaticall^ called ^^ Ma j," because, 
apcordiog to the Old* Style, ks time of blooming 
was about the first of 'Mdy, wMch, in England 
is called " May-Day ;*/ in short, take away the 
Haw-Thorn,, and 'yoiu take 'away the greatest 
beanty of the English fields and gardens, and 
i|io(«> silMiU ena lvam^£iigliBk nirai- poetfy. 

49. And wky riuiold Aaoerica not posies K. 
tbis moBJk beai^di aad^ uaeM plaflil.1 ' She knit 
BiigKsb gew^ivgawr^ fiogHsh PlayActars^ En ^g i" 
liaV CanU aad Engliak Diee nA BtUktfda?: 
Sef^Ksb! i^oiUnu and Bnglitk viaea-oa^ni^ mreUs 
cMsotaace; aac^ mhy ii9t TSo^Uk MMgwip. 
in^nd ol pattHBBd-ml and: boari isoacsl 1^ 
imteadrol Ikes^tiiterSk^eokinf ;and^ ciwwlMS ^»« 
dokorea tke gMdesa^aai meadovfs MidfieMii> .ka 
^ neigbbMnrbaod'of Kew ¥oA. andt other 
^ISBS i|«d tbaHM, "waie dkMed by faiokMMtr 
hedgea, wkat a dlffereneB woeii iher^lianu^flm 
Wt$k^ io lk!eiook,.4md'^in ike teaivahte^o^p ^o£: 
tfaeae giArdensyiBaMlowaaaekfisMsi 
■>^ . •.■•■■•., 

50^ II ipay be said, ferUipa, Ibal,; after jrem 
k«s« got yenrr kedfe ta ^Ike^ daskredf'ba^klt^ ib 
\ still isB i^t aiffii^tw vei in ftba 



<|be eartb /wifthoi^ anmal c«a. la tl» next 
flaioe, ft wecdea fenee . wilL «oaii ««at iMiliBg^ 
Asd paloliivg aniMMdly^ dbiiog the years of ki 
cwflnfftwtiydy .aheit diuntioiu Aod, laBtijv, 
?«jnit k llie >Muiiial expenee 4>C dipping, :«hMi 
ymi have get year hedge ta ka pvoper heiglit 
and width, aad wiheo >tihe work may be ^aae 
inith a imtf^JumdUd hook instead ii a pair ctf 
mhrnuny which ie necessary at first ? In England 
aiMh work is jdone for a f^eany a tod^ tmiee kk 
the aommer. Allow itiree tiaies as JBucfa ad 
Aaierica, and then the annjni eoqpenee of the 
gacden hedge irsU. be less ihmaf9ur.d9UanM yemr. 



61. Th»s, thea, at the aad ^ the /r«f 
Homiy years, the hedge woaild have cost a 
'hmdred and nine dMurs. And, fer ever 
aflar« it voold cost only e^Aty dollars in 
tumnty ytmrt. Noor, can a near daarded f&nee^ 
if OBiy -eigbt leet hapffa, and to JLaU Uicsmtv yean, 
he pat «ip far Jess than ^ix jioUars a rodf I am 
^coBTiaoeid (that it eaanat ; and» theo, here m 
aft expea^ ler every tareniy years, oi three 
. huMdred mndf&Hy leigfki sUmtk. A Locmt fence, 
I allow, will last for ever; but, 4dbati, what wil 
a fence all of Locust, cost ? Besides the differ* 
-^f^e m ib0*look of the lUag; hesides the vast • 
dMtevaneein 4haa«tarea»d.effi»ctt of the afteto* 
and the skmdet and hesides, that, after all, yaa 
lM^e«, io tl^ woodanijCanee, «a ^Moal protee^ 
i^ agaiasiftaraikrf. 



M. Oommu^ Ahene ia «De thmg, 

Mt baflMitted; and that in, ihat the.hadge 
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wiB not be % fmci^ or, at lewt, I woiM aot 
iook aponr it at sQcii, antii it ha^ beeo frfanttd 
n»yeart. DwiDg ihese tix years, there must 
be a fence all ronnd on tlie outside of it; to keep 
off pigs, sheep and cattle ; for, as to the two- 
legged assailants nodiing will keep them off 
except . a quick-set hedge. If I bad to make this 
temporary fence f it should be a dead hedge, made 
of split hickory rods, like 'those that hoops are 
made of, and with stakes of the stoutest parts of 
the same rods, or of oak saplins, or some such 
things. The tDarktnanship of this, if I had' a 
Hampshire or Sussex bedger, would not cost 
me more than six cents a rod ; perhaps, the stuff 
would not cost more than a quarter of a dollar a 
rod; and this feoce would last, with a little 
mending, as long as I should want it. But, aa 
few good hedgers. come from England, and as 
those who do come appear to think, that they 
have done enough of hedging in their own coun- 
try, or, if they be set tq hedging here, seem to 
look upon themselves as a sort of conjvrots and 
to expect to be paid and treated accordingly, the 
best way, probably, is, to put up a temporary 
post-and-rail fence, sufficient to keep out a suck- 
ing pig ; and to keep this fence standing until 
the hedge has arrived at the age of six years, as 
before mentimied. 

53. There yet remains one advantage, and 
that not a^mall one, that a quickset hedge pos- 
sesses over every other sort x)f fence ; and that 
is, that it effectually keeps out pevliiHf, the'de* 
predations of which, in a nice garden, are sb 
intolerable, that it frequently becomes a question, 
whether the garden sbafl \j^ abandoned, or 'the 
poultry destroyed. Fowls seMom, or never. 
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Aj otMr ft fence. - ^hejr» from .nUiive* of pro- 
ddDce* firgt alight ic|iMni it, and then drop down 
on the other s^e ; or, if they perceive danger, 
turn short alk>ut5 and drop back again, maUng 
j^ noise expressive of their disappointment. Now,' 
Tovls wiil alight on wooden, brick, or stone 
fences; but never on a .quichet hedge, which 
affords no steady lodgement for their feet, and 
which wounds their legs and thighs and bodies 
with its thorns. 

54. What has been said here of forming a 
hedge applies to meadows and fields as well &s 
to gardens ; observing, however, that, in all 
cases, the ground, ought to be well prepared, and 
eattle, sheep and pigs kept effectually off, until 
the hedge arrive at its sixth year. 

55. If I am asked how the white-thorn plants 
are to be had- in America, I answer, that I saw 
a Trtfs of Hawthorn at MeAUister^s Tavern, 
near Harrisberg, in Pennsylvania, loaded with 
red berries. In short, one large tree, or bush, 
would soon stock the whole country ; and they 
may be brought from England, either in plant or 
in berry. But, there are many here already. 
If more are wanted, they can be had any month 
of December, being shipped from England, in 
barrels, ha^ sand and half berries jxn'^oyemher. 
The berries, which are called haws, are ripe in 
Novemlber. They are beaten down from the 
tree, and cleared from leaves and bits of wood.. 
Then they are mUed with sand, or earth, four 
bushels of sand, or of earth, to a bushel of 
haws. They are thus put into a celler, or other 
cool place : and here they remain, always about 
as moist as common earth, until sixteen months 
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after they tre pat in; that is to'saj, through 
a tPUUer, a iummefy and anaiker winter ; atid 
then they are sown (in America) as soon as the 
frost 18 clean out of the ground. They oqght to 
be sown in WttledriUs ; the drills a foot a part, 
. iind the haws abont as thick as peas in the ch^iUs. 
Here they come up ; and, when they have stood 
'till the next year, you proceed with them in the 
manner pointed ont in paragraph, 40. 

56. These haws may be had from ZiverpoQl, 
fiom London^ or from alm9st any Port in Great 
Britain or Ireland. But, they can be had only 
in the months of November and December. 
Seldom in the latter ; for, the birds eat them at' 
a very early period. They are ripe eariy in No^ 
, vember ; and, half haws half sand, may be had, 
I dare say, for two dollars a barrel, at any 
place. Three barrels woM fence a farm ! And, 
as America owes to 'Europe her Wheat, why be 
ashamed to add fences to the debt ? fiat (and 
with this I conclude,) if there be a resolation 
formed to throw all lands to common, rather than 
take the trifling trouble to make live fence?, 
I do hope that my good neighbours will 
not ascribe these remarks to any disposition in 
me to call in question the wisdom of that reso- 
lution. Figure 1, in PlaielV, exhibits a piece 
of the Garden-Hedge in elevation, in the winter 
season. See this Plate IV. in Chapter V. 
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LAYINGiOtPT. 

., 57/TheJ^Vijgr-mi^<^rGhiTdeftef»n8htem 
cliTiiioD of it into, several parts, and in the al-* 
lotting of those vseveral parts to the several 
purposes for which a gaiUen is made. Theseparts 
Gomst of Waiks, Paths, PlaU, Bcrd$n^ and a 
BotrBed Ormmd* 

58. To reiiiJer my; directions more clear as wMl' 
as more brief, I have given a plem of my pro* 
posed garden, Plate I. This is.oot, stridtly; 
speaking, a. plan ; because it exhibita trees ifi ele-* 
vation; but it will answer the purpose. Of the 
sorts of which these tieeaare, atid of other cir- 
cumstances belonging to them, I shall speak fully' 
under the head of Fruits. The precise descrip-* 
tioaof the Hdt^lBeds will be found under that 
head. At present my object is to explain the 
mode of Laying-out the Ground. 

59.'The lepgth of the (Grarden is .^00 yaids>, 
the breadth 50 yafds»and the area contains a sta- 
tute acre; that is, 160 Rods of I6lfeet to the 
Rod. In order to bring my let^gth and breadth 
within round numbersy I have ' been obliged to 
add 6 rod and 58 square fe^t ; but, with tliia 
trifling addition here is a n>ot containing an acre of 
laiid. Before, howencr, f proceed further, let me^ 
give ray reasons for choosin^'an Oblong Square, in-* 
stead of a S^puvre^ofe^ual sides J It will be seen, that 
.the length, oi my garden is from East to West. 
By leaving a greatei^ length in this direction than 
from North to South, three important advan- 
tages are secured. First, we get a Umg and 
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loarm border under the North fence for the rear- 
ing of things early in the spring. Second, we 
get a long and coo/ border under the /SbiiM fence 
for ^kading^ during the great heats, things, to 
which a 'burning «un is injurious. Fourth, by 
this sha|>e of: the area gf the Garden a larger por-^ 
tion of tlje whole' is sheliered> during 'winter and. 
spring, from the bleak winds. • 

60. Having sucb a spot before us, little diffi* 
culty can j^rise in Laying it out. Indeed, it is * 
only necessary to state the dimendons. The se- 
veral parts are distinguished hj numherf. The 
long walk, running from East to West is 6 feet 
wide, as is also the cross walk, in the middle. 
All the paths are 3 feet wide. The borders,^ 
Nos. 2 and 3^ are 9 feet wide. . The dimensions 
of the Plats Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, are 
(each) 79 feet froniEast to West and 56 from 
North to South; Plat,* No. 6, is 66 feet, by 60.^ 
Plat, No. 4, is 60 feet hy 36. The Hot-bed 
Ground, No. 1, is 70 feet by 36. I leave trifling 
fractions unnoticed. In the English gardening- 
books, they call those parts of the garden 
** Qaarterey^ which I call Plats; btit, for what reu' 
$on they so call them it would be difficult to con- 
jecture. I call them plats, which is the proper 
word, and a word, too, universally understood. 
A plat is a piece of ground ; and it implies, that 
the piece is small, compared with other larger 
portions, such as fields, lots, and the like. I will 
just anticipate here, that when beds for Aspara- 
gus, onions, and other things are ma()e, they 
should run a^roM the plats from North to South ; 
and that rows of Corn, Peas, and Beans and 
other larger things in rows should have thfe same 
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directioii. But, ivh^n hed& are sown with smaller 
things^ the rows ofnhose tKiags must go hcrim, 
the beds ; as will be seea when we come to speak, 
of sowkig. 

I 

61. A$ to the art of Laying-out, it would be 
to'insuU the understanding of an American Far- 
mer to suppose him to stand in need of any in- 
structions. A chain^ or a Hnef and pole, are all 
he can want for the purpose, and those he has 
always at hand. To form the walks and paths> 
is^ in fact, to, lay out the Garden ; but, the walks 
and paths must be made not only vinhle, but 
must be di^ out. The way. i« to take out the 
earth about four inches deep, and spread it over 
the adjoining ground, some on each side of the 
walk or path, t^^king care to fling, or carry, the 
earth, so dug out, to such a distance, that every 
part of the ground, which is not walk or path, 
receive an eqaal proportion of what is thus dug 
out. Gravel may be put in the walks and paths : 
it ma]ces the whote look neater ; but, in a country 
where the frost is so hard in winter and the 
ground so dry in summer, gravel can hardly be 
said to be necessary, while it may be trouble- 
some ; for, in spite of all you can do, a part of 
it will get into the borders; and, there it must, 
do harm. 

62. It will be seen, that about a third part of 
the Garden is appropriated to Fruit Trees. The 
reason for this, and the uses of the other parts of 
the ground, will be fully. stated in the Chapters on 
Cultivation, 1 have here treated merely of the 
form and the dimensions, and of the division, of^ 
the Garden. It is in treating of the cultivatioa ' 
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of the leTeral boHb 6T plants tluit oor tfttetttion 
itill be brought baek to a close contetuplatiOD of 
the several parts indiided in this division. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On the Making and Managing of Hot Beds and 

Oreen-houees. 



HOT-BEDS. 

63. I AM not about to^lay down niles for per- 
sons who can afibrd to have cucumbers in March, 
This amounts to something little shcvt of folly iq 
Bpgland : in America it would be something 
worse. But> Hot'Seds, as things of realuse^ 
are more necessary in America than in England ; 
because in -the former country^ the winter will not 
suffer to exist in the open air many plants, which 
are. wanted to start with the warm sun, and which 
plants the winter mif suffer to isxist in. the open 
air in England. The American Spring bears no 
resemblance to that of England, which comes on 
by. degress from the end of February to the be* 
ginning of June : while the American Spring 
<<iiimot boAid 4o be of ^a. fertnighi's duration. 
Thare is in fact, do Spring : there is a Wix)Mr» 
a.SMunoier and an Autumn, but no Spring; ^nd 
none would .ever have been thought of, if the 
viord had qot come from Europe along with many 
others equally im^pplicable. 
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64. This sudden transitioii from a winler, 
which Dot only puts a . total stop to, but effaces 
all traces \)f, vegetation, to a summer, whichy in 
an instant, creates swarms of insects, or warmi 
them into life, sets the sap in rapid motion, and, 
in six days, turn* a brown rye^field' into a sheet 
of the gayest verdure; this sudden transitioii 
presents the gardener, or the farmer, with ground 
well chaaleoed by the frost, smoking, with fer>« 
mentatioii, and with a sun readj^ to push forward 
every piant ; but, alas ! he has no plants ! I 
know, that there arz persons^ who do preserve 
lettuce, cabbage, and other- plants, during the 
winter, and that there arepersonsy who rear them ' 
on Hot'beds in the Spring ; but, what I aim. at, 
is, to render the work easy to farmers in parti- 
cular ; not only as the means of supplying their . 
stoAlet, but the. stsik of their cattle, ami. tile 
yards of their sheep and pigs. In- ^le smnmar ^a 
cruelly dry one) of > 1819, who,.wi^i« msfli^i 
miles of my house in Long Ishnd,. had a Utmcd 
ea^age, except mysetfl During Juae, Jh^jT' 
and August, I alldwed^ j^^ken a day for my «wii*i 
faimily : I gave li» a lis^ to one neighbour; 1o' 
others I gave s^hon^Jhe kut^edy pcthani^ &ttk^ 
and last ; and, the plantr wei«. all rais^d^in^one « 
9i^gh light, four fet hy thnm and ahmifi aona ) 
hot^bed, made on ike IMfof Marsh, "thk both 
bed had six lights allogetbeiv and inMi*abo«(i 
twenty feeibaig^ but, the pari' appfopm(iMl»t«'>< 
tt&ese cabbages was only Iburfeel^ylthiFee itnd^a.^ 
balf. 1^ plmtrg&ass giil-t>f ^fe*bed^^ o»^<lm^ 
^S^i^f Apni*^«Bi were phMted tiirse aaolri» 
apun ov'aiitfther^bed) wk^Mt-gtom^btttiieMMod'^ 
ar iiiglit>witb a ckiChi bn<lb9fi(M of JWfef rttey*' 
winre>p1ai»ted^e«r iis tbe^ofMw gfsm^* mi,^ on^ 
the 17 th of Juns we MgMi^ t«^^ eat^MHU ^ JlMf^ 
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.l^ne cabbages, Both Thaarfn^ Eat-fyVhrks, 
HSktpdr Loaves f tind mHenea^ (commg in one 
sort' after the other) amounting to about four 
ihonstmd in number, stood, when planted out. 
upon rather less than thirty rods of around; and 
the earliest sorts, while we jvere using them so 
liberally, were selling in Kew York market at 
irom to 4 pence a piece. ' 

^li. To preserve, during fftil/cr, such a num- 
ber of plants, or, indeed, any number, however 
small, is a work of great difficulty, and is merely 
cA^ince-work after all Besides, fall-sown plants 
are not so good as spring-sown. They become 
stunted; and they very frequently go ofTfo seed, 
* instead of prodocin:; loaves However, it is not 
my business to treat here of cultivation : I am 
here to speak of the Making and Managing of 
hot-beds. iThis must, of course, include a de- 
scription of the Wfu)d and Glass, when formed 
into Frames and Lights, But, first of all, I must 
treat of the making of the bed. 

66. Tlie materials of which the bed is to be 
composed, and the manner of preparing Ibose 
inateriah, are first to be spoken of. 

OT. Dung of horses, cattle, sheep or pigs, is 
used to make the bed of. Either may be inade to do, 
with a greater or less degree of care and trou- 
ble'; but, the best possible thing is dung from 
the etadk^ taken away before it has been nated, 
short and long promiscuously, but ratber long' 
than short. If there be a large proportion of 
short, it may have any /tI/^ added. to it; any 
broken straw or hay or com stalks, in order to 
make a 'due mtxtnre of long and short. 
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68. This cfaooshig of ihe materiab beujj^ a 
very important poiot, I sball^ in order to make 
my instructions clear, 'suppose a case, and bu^ a 
.case as will be very clear to every Americaa 
Farmer. » . ' 

fi9. By the month of March he^has alwayk a 
a heap of* dang, whiph has, from time to time, 
been thrown oat of his stable^ during the Winter 
and fall. This is some long and some short, Let 
the whole of this Csupposing there to be three 
horses kept) be taken ; and, in addition, a pretty 
good waggon load of long stained stuff from the 
cow-yard, or sheep-yard. Toss it' down in a 
heap, near where you are going to make the bed. 
Then begin on one side of it, and take the stuff 
and begin making a fresh, heap of ^it. Shake 
every fork full weU to pieces^ and mix well the 
long with the short; and thus go on, till you 
Lave the whole in a round heap rising to a point. 

70. The second day after this heap is made 
it will begin to send forth steam. Let it remain 
three days in this state; that is to ^^tyy-four clear 
days after the day of making the heap. Then 
turn the heap back again ; shaking all well to 
pieces^ as before, and bringing Xo the inside that 
part of the stuff which was before on the outside 
of the heap. Let it remain now three clear 
days after the day of turning* Then turn it 
again; shaking weU to pieces^ as before, and 
bringing again the outside stuff to the inside.' 
When it has remained two cleat* days in this 
state, it is fit to make the bed with 

■ 

71. In the making the bed you will proceed 
ds directed below;- but I must first describe the 
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Jnrame and tht ii$r&l«. Were I inie«k«ig to per- 
sons livinc in a countrj, where Uhe^riaAO Sttck 

; tbiog as a bot-bed frame, I ahoiilil/ be- obtmd 
to eoter into a detailed mecbanical^hflcriptHNii. 
Bnty as Frames and Lights are to be seen in rik 
most eyerj considerable town in America ; aild^ 
as 1 have known Terj few American FarmeVs, 
who are not able to make both with their owa 
bandsy without any help from either carpenter 
or glazier, it will be necessary merely for m^ to 
say, that the Frame is of the best shape when it 
is €ighieai ineket deep at the baekf and itnte 
iacAes deep at the ftmU, Jhis gives slepe ewmgh^ 
and especially in a country where there is so 
little rainy weather. The Frame is the wood 
work, on which the Idghis, or glass-work, aro 
laid. There needs no more than a ^m?cf An>^ at 
a thing of this sort to know how to make iti or 
to order it to be made. And, as it is useless to 
make a hot-bed without having the Frame and 

' the Lights ready, I shall suppose them to be 
prepared. I suppose a ^Ar6e-%A^ .Frame, four 
feet wide and nine feet long, which, of course^ 
will make every Light three feet wide and /bur 
long ; because^ the long way of the Light fits> 
of course, the cross way of the Frame. 

72. Now, then, to the work o^ making the bed. 
The front of the bed is, of course, to be fitU 
Stutkf so that the noon sun may come right.opoit 
the glass. The length and width of the bed 
must be those of the Frame/ Therefore, take 
the Frame itself, and place it on the epot which 
yeiu mean the bed to stand on. See that you hiive 
U rS^tly placed ; and then, with a pointed sticky 
make a. mark in the ground all round the outsilte 
of the Frame. Then Uke the Ffatse awnjr* 

B 



iiiMid 4lrive> ilMmln'tha ground^ mt^'Oisktitrimriji 
libM markedi-teltftlace for th^ b<id, MidoM or tWo 
.^oiithebabto^aild ontlie-^rdnt^ide. 'JLettHeffer^e 
»Ab^t; four 'feet 'high. Tbej ^ara' to be^^your 
^guides in htalding ih& bed ;. aad, they diif^, 

4hereforey«1o'ber^ery straight, aad'^to he piacid 
lfi0r/eeihf ^tfMrigJd. Each, stake may be pleo^ 
u9boai an iKlsh fumther out * Uian the iviairk 
« en- the ground ; for -fear of having the bed too 
^narrow; theogh, observe, the bed shaidd be as 
f.aear^ thq same Wgth and breadtii as tli^Frame 

4M itii 'praotieable to tnake it. 

73. In order to b^gin the wurk' w«ll, :it Is a 
.very- good way, to put some boarJs on their 
*$dges^ on the ground,, at the ends and aides, on. 
• ;the insid^s of the stakes ; so as to liave a^sot't of 
«^open box to begin to make the bed in. 'The 
ie^ o('9L ffardener wearwrsach asRtstahoe ;: but' it is 
»very, useful to persons unused .to tbe work. 

• 

. 74. ThuSt all .being - prepared, you . begin 

^making the bed, . Begin taking the dnng>o» the 

side of your heap nearest to the spot where you 

are building tbe bed. Keep* taking up elean -to 

tbe ground. Have shovel as well as fork. Take 

*tong artd short fairly, .and mix them well a% you 

^put ihem in. ^bake the sti^ in such a iway as 

-iQPi to suffisr any /acm/M. iSUiake ereryt straw fW>m 

lev^ry other straw. ' Letithe-bed rke in all parts 

^gether as nearlyuas. possible. Thbt is toaay, 

4o'Oot- put rnucA in^ ooe^rt at one itiine. i Heai 

^e whoie rdowo'^ith the fturkes y6tt proceed. 

,i¥hen^you.ba«oishaken bniduog to dbe thickness 

^IfitmM (HfliHe NMbe8> AaoiaUoverwelliigain ;'«Bd 

10 -OD, tiU Abef wfok btJnbhdd. Bai^mind rjjmn 



vM bmttmaoii idse thiCff witt. te norei hoihu^ ^ 
aado Willi iHnkfrnwret tkan the real,' and Iheo'^tb^- ' 
eartk oo tha bed will ciuok in the- middlei Beal 
thMi:/weli'$ b«ep diem well' up as jou proceed i^ « 
beatv^weiLtheiti^'Of tli6 bed), as 41 goes on risibjgv ' 
Cooib the'Mdes>frequf*ntLy down witiiHhe spaRSS'* 
of the fark«^ Alsdy in'sbbrt, make the sides" 
uprigbt, and sniooih;aiid< neat as a waH; Ati jeit ' 
pieceedv, measure- the, A0t^A< frequently^ inth^ 
difiecent parta o£' the- bed, .to see that yoi> 8ir6 ' 
keeping the height every wheF6 th$ same. . At-* 
last, shovel and sweep up all the short earthy 
stuff round the^ bsd and-ivhere^'yoordting-heap 
was, aod.;lay: it vei^ smoothlyu on tiicl fop of tlie ^ 
bed; and make all aaismbotfa andasUevellui a • 
die* with the baclL of your 'sbovel. ^ 



7d. Thus Hae .bid is made. . Then put on the ♦ 
Framay atidlxritinicely. Then put the lAghiU^ 
upon.tke/Fraiaei . If *>yoo< finish y^our. bedb^' 
neeo^lbevAent^iGtlibegiiito rtae^iby tlua-next molni^ 
iag^;; :Afldv^ bgr/thaiiioDo of Jiheiseoond di^y alter* 
the bedJs inside, the beat >wiU^ be Up^. Poke y o^ «^ 
finger^aa dtiepan yoitcaA intotbe niiddle ol^the-' 
bady wheik yoaluMre takisRoff oim of the: Lights* ^ 
If. thei heat be son great as to burm your finger ; ■- 
that is to say, if.' voujcaaoot eiMiiEM^he heatp 
then I ttis tea. great ^jtor^receiTe ther earth; but^ -if^ 
net^ put an^.ihtf eauik &\ over the. bed. If tb^^ 
he»lb8 i0Oi]greftti>gtvei the' bed aJittl^oir, audi 

w»iliitiUftlittfe.4)l4hebettlbe^eiiei<^j; .^ 

• ■ ■ . ♦ 

70*- The eardit should Iw dry: mt ]ikie< duM :- 
bifit; oicA.wtU I /made psavisieo for my bed, \^'^ 
pfiilingtieaiflhin iny csAbr, int^Noyember^ It.isn 
not much that is wanted. The bed istieublNi 



TaE MAEIIIAvAIID,MANA«Ill«ti (Cfl4:^ 

ccfi^lMAiiA over, ahovl six indmde^* * yfjomtt 
tl^ earii has h^n on twezity four hours, lak|^ off. 
the lififhto, and. gUr ihe eartli well with >oiir. 
Mnd9j for, hands are the* only took used in & ; 
hi^trhed. Wheo you have rtirred the earth well, 
9j)d made it level and smooth, you may sow jfour ^ 
Med.9 if you do not find the earth too hot. But, 
c^s^rye, the earth is to be level,, and not slapinp. 
Kke^the^ass. The glass is sloping to meet the 
stin, aiA) to turn off the tref rbut, the eacth must 
lie perfectly leTel ; and this, jou will observe, is 
a very.gr^at point. 

77. Next comas the act of samng. . The more 
k^ndspffnely this is done, the better it is.idone. A 
liandsome. dc^s is better than an ugly one, not> 
because it is warmer, or cooler, but because, 
liking it better, being more pleased with it, we 
takevsore care of it. . Those who have seen two 
or three women together, crossing dirty streeti^. 
or in danger from hones or carriages, where the 
Tolunteer assistance of men became useful ;^ these 
i>hilp8ophers, who have been spectators of scenea 
like this, pannot have failed to discover, that 
liumanity, like smoke, is very apt to fly to the . 
jTairest ; and I much question whether Nicodemua . 
Broadbrim himself, if he saw a pretty girl aiod . 
•an ugly one stuck in the mod, would not give his 
hand to the former. . He would hand them boA- 
out to a certainty ; but, he would extricate the 
pretty one first. There is a great deal in the . 
iook^ of our gardens and fields ; and,.8urely, in so 
diminutive a concern as a hot-bed, all ought to be 
neat and regular. Seeds are great teU-taks; 
for, when they come up, we discover all the care* 
leasn^ss that may have prevailed at the sowing 
eftbem. , 



1i«.VWlMfli fw ]»re<lafceft off at Ae Mghli» . 
vmtut Jktitm drilk witb your fiqger^ firom the tft«k:. 
of ClttJbcd ta.tbofiiMily km^ am. tsidk ci«|i mi4,i, 
afcoMl o4oidb mif€trU> Mftka ihMni.eqjaldaiCaaly). 
pfoalWiy Mdateil^bt^ Iheo dro|p is jovr Cbfr^ - 
^gKMedtalQi^4&idnUs»vei;y tlua;. but» it^vM^f! : 
Bwdij. pecbafs ia aa inch ; for, aoipie will nplJ 
gioow, |Uid jono naf be polled op wii«n they sp^« 
Pjaar*. ItliiheUer.tohaveral^ toaJDai^ ^^i 
tqa few. When sou have droppad ia joyr.» 
Hml all lo¥er the ImmI>. aud dialiogjtiuhied thOr, 
sevaral loi^ol Cabbaipss hj nafaet, or nombafSHi 
wriiten on a bit of paper, and put into Ito alafk j 
of a little stick, stock in the ground ; then cot^ 
aft ibe iaedft over malif aiid snooth^. 7bl' ^n 
tbarlifbtss aad IodI^ upoa jroiir spring ipock pii 
btfiplljF b^9ii« 

. ♦ . « 

79". Batf' now we come |o th^ manajflMwr i^^ 
alMi-hedr And, observe^ that tha naoi piin^ , 
pia isy abmt^% ie gkgfe as mmdk 4dr oa Me p/stils^ 
vM ^nii»r0* I have alwaji^a observedy that ih%\ 
greaf and prevalent ensor is^ an 0ndems€Hy tifobi^' 
tain, by exclunon of airy something to make up " 
far Ma ttant ofim^tom hmt^ U w nai tNas. that 
ntuire; a^erates^ Sho giraa the air asi well as th^{ 
heaC; ibod, withouC the lormer sho gi^es aolbi«gy 
I softposa the hot-bed, madet as abovak. t^. it- 
abaut/aifr jfeM hiffK when jus% finished^- In will; 
sink as it heats ; and wilU at last, eona la aboiHvaFt 
foot and a half. Its heat will gradually diminish ; 
biit^.it wilk gtmsi gerat heat for about six vedu ; 
attiduMiaa Imt for ^<n/rmoiitha* It is this Botimm 
haaH'that BMdcesftbinga ^rair. The s«n is.allaii; 
hot in May ; bat, U Mr^not titt tlk^emfth ia 
tbatt vegieMioii ad vacKca with} ra] 

B 2 



!90«'Htrtiii^ seciift^ th6 kottom heat, Bifltcr - 
free with the air. Eyen before the seeds h^a * 
t0 appear, give air to the bed every day, tifitess • 
itb6 very cold wealkir indeed. The usual way 
of giving air is by bits of thidc board, cat in tlie , 
shape of a triangle, or, rather, Kke a wedpe^ broad 
at one end, and coming to a point at the other. 
£lkch light is lifted up^ either at back or front; of 
the fraitte, as- the wind may be, and the wedge, 
or if Her 9 as it is called, is pat in, to hold the light 
i^. Bat, if more air be- wanted, the lights may 
be' shoved up,- or down; andj in a fine day, actu- 
ally tliken^ff.' 

<'81. 'When the plants come up, they Will soon 
tMl ymt all about air ; for, if they have net 
enough, they will draw vp long-legged, aiid'will 
have small seed leaves, and, indeed, if too much 
deprived bf air, will drop down and die. Take 
care in time to prevent this. Let them gn^w 
«froR^ rather than to//. Short siemn, bread seed 
UaveSyY^vj green; these are the signs of good 
jiants and proper management. 

^ 82. It will be necessary to waier. Take off^ 
light at a lime, and water with a watering, pot 
that does not pour oHt heavily. Water just 
about sunset ; and then shut dowii the lights ; 
and' the heat will then rise, and make the plants 
grcfw prodfgioiMly. 

88. As soon as the plants are fairly «p, thin 
them, leaving/otir in an inch ; and stir the groimd 
about, at the same time with your finger. This 
will leave in the frame from twewty^five to ikirUf 
thousand plants. If you want less, sow in ^wider 
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rav^^mnd thhiBerin the row. But, mbove 40 
Mi^9 give ftir enoa gh. Do not Mtempt tc^ pake 
tlie phbiits grow fast. You are sure to d^lHoy - 
Ihem, if you make this attempt. Have patience. . 
Tlie planla wttt- be readj soon etooogb. Get them 
Hron^und green / and, to do this, you must give 
'them pkntp of air. Remember, that, out ef«> 
tiKHisand • fiiilurds in hot-bed culture, nine huii«» 
died^and nineiy-nine arise from the giving oi'to0^ 

HMe air. 

-♦ • • .• »- 

84* Before I proceed to the time e€ taking 
the plants out of the bed, I must m^ke aremark. 
or two respecting shelter Utr .hoi^hedB; aDdthia 
leads me back- to the 'Pilaw of ike Gurtkm. In 
that plan (Plate 1.) is the Hot-hed Oround^ No. 
1, » which IS TO feet by 3^ ,. The fence to the 
North and West is the hedge, ahd that to the 
South and East ought to be made of Broom 
Corn Stalk$9 in this manner : Put some Locust- 
Posts along at eight or ten feet apart. Let 
these posts be. ten feet high and squared to 
three inches by three inches. Lay a bed of 
brieks, or smooth stones, along the ground from 
post to post, and let this bed be about seven or' 
eight inches wide. This bed is for the bottoms 
of the Broom^'Corn Stalks to stand on. 6o on 
one side of the row of posts, atnL nail • three 
rows of strips, or laths (best oif Locust), to the 
posts. The first row at a footand a half from 
the ground ; the second row at six ieet from the 
ground; and tlie third row within six inchss of 
the top of the posts. Then do the same on the 
o^r side of the posts./ Thus you will have a 
space of three) inches wide, all the 4dy along, 
between these opposite rows of strips. Then take 
fine, long, straight JBreom*Gorn Slalksy and fill u|i 



bfHww M l Hf o» itii% brickr. Wke» the wMi lis 
iiM{)» AMw/ittaui. ».lia»&Q«i4A|p «f |^ to io|»i 
o& fQflii,.fkn4riMim4wK to tbat lim»^««itr^lti»* 
t«pM$^ 1I19 JBi«oHir«Cam SUtt» ; i^^dp «h^ tlM • 
fil^«« wtt l9«k. V6fy bMihtine, itwitt hoatMi/v^v 
aHHdl i^ffve «4eeUi|ib ibui fAloi «r » .wall; ^nd^i^ 
im^Mtf, •BW wan wiUv JjMit.a» lQiigjii,th« ismmu^\ 
unless tne former be made wholly of Locos^r^ 
Stallcs, rushes, reeds, straw, twigs, bows, aiijr 
tlfs^ of tys^ kimdi^ fytmeimk^ « fe«stf» oi ptil^sp 
aa Ailtir^ i»p« e i ir afci» .li» i|ii9r'tl^g.«nmiil««4ll 
mM.. « Gmmk witt slu^ etriur unfar « fccsA^-*. 
thin uMter a.w^, as q«c«i ^Jmucc.. A wallwiH; 
imk'Ad^*. y^ar «pa fromi |he sbtu^ wiaAr :a«j 
flABtaaUo^ as ef eir a tUb hedg^i. The* Ateeticatt 
fanaop luMwa. weU liie waravth that rnsHh dEf 
C;Q«ir4Sta&aAfbrd. 

^ 60. Howevef >,^ t k net H be prestiBaedft tipt.ft; 
Jftf'JM GaroHnd wtti beiaade ky eve^r^i fanutt ;.: 
andi thenefete^ befare^ I pcaeeed; fufther wi4h> 
iskyi kislauettiioiiS' dbout, it^ lei me ptroeeed upeit' 
this soppoflft^Q^ thatt« (the- afoKtweadooedr bed idr 
made in siiliie<c^eii .;iAc«. In thia^ eaa». U wilt; 
he neeessa^jF ta usO' fa«ie; pvecautiioiia aia t^; 

80^ Whiles thee dting ia markimf, beibre >t' he - 
n»deMM4o tiie bed ,.> it» majst,, kh eiube of i2^ff|ha4Bi9r 
^aify be e0«p7ycf; espaekilljc 00 tlief Neiili. a«iL 
JKartbi West sidea.. M it be uel^ k wiU fveeze eiir 
theaa sidfasfr aiid» oC course; will set. Ibprnealu* 
£leiveTer,Hhia is ^a^ treUibleMiBMi jjab:: you hawesr 
(mJ^ to fhrQw.oaar.paceeKof atMkWy ee Malkas:^' 
mi'Ui^lbiKmiM^igim^mkm the: frant tdtesftif 



Ilj M Hwf n«»^. ana .fiyp^PIUffiww. 

yfJIffm the bed is «acfe» this is. wti«t I dii^., id'^v*. 
som^ stakes down, four feet .distant from. IhQ, 
liMedy opposite tbe North Side and the West£od« 
I tacked a pole from stake tq stak^ ; and theii I 
placed up along against this pole,, three or four, 
rows of sheaves ef tall Com-^rtalki;.^ This shel- 
tered the bed from the North West Hinds, and 
preTented it from freezing on that quaner. Some 
shelves, might, besides, if necessary, be laid 
against the bed itself. But, observe, you most 
be able to get at the Lights constantly to giv4i. 
air, and to see how things go on ; and, therefore, 
it is better to have your shelter at some feet 
distance from the bed. 

, 87. We now return to the bed and the. 
plants. I suppose the Sf*ed to have been sowm; 
on the 10th of March (Zon^ Island^ mind), and 
that you have been very attentive to give air aipd 
water. By the 10th of April, the planU ^ill 
have eigki ieave^, aqd tliey will form one solid . 
patch of green. , They will be a little dravm uf^ 
though you have given them plenty of air« And 
now they must be removed .into a new bed. ^ Di^: 
out the ground a foot deep* four feet wide, and, 
to as great a length as is required by your num« 
ber of plants. Fill this bdlow up with the best 
dung you have, cover it over with four inches of 
good earth ; and plant your plants upon it in 
rows four inches a-part, and two inches a*part in 
tbe row. When you have put cNit the plants, 
water them lightly ; and skade them for two or 
three days from the sun. They must also be 
sheltered epgry night, in this manner.. Take 
acme rods, put one end of each rod in|o the. 
ground on one side of the bed, and the other end 
on tbe other sidf^; put these rods at about two. 



1 

I 



« • • • 

Uet aMiidc/r&H'^aTong thb'bed^tben t7e serine' 
rtfdb \6i\g ways to 'these arched rods ; so that, , 
whtoyoQ have'd6ne/ j'our bed bks'an arch bter; 
itrfommd by th^se rodrf. Every evening about*^ 
sMi^-set; cover this ardi with mats, with'oTd car- 
p^tg; or witb a slight coveriifg of any sorf, 
vHiidiiakie off again srt snn-risein the morning. ' 

9&, 'To^MJt out all your plantii in this way Wiff] 
require a very long- bfed, or itiany short oned. If,*! 
therefdre, your mitnberof pt&nts be very large, 
thebest^wuy will be to put out a part of them in* 
this >vay, ieave' the reitiainder in the hot bed a 
week longer (taking off thfe lights iii thfe' day' 
time)j( and then to plant all the remainder out in 
IMfl of fine rich' earth, in the natui^l ground* 
anyxovering. 



89.' Ni5w> here we drop, fir the present^ thb' 
sabfect of GMtage-Piants ; because 1 atn to*, 
apeak of thfeiriculture, under theword, Cabbfjse^\ 
i»ithai part of- the work, which wilf'treat Of* the* 
onhivatipn' of Vegetables. I am^ , rn this • part df 
mgrwork, to confine my self Mo the making and 
^ftnttnaging 'ojT HdtHifeih; aud*,' f have selected the' 
€hbbag$ Plant,* as ar subject for expldining -my, 
meanmg, because I'thfink that tlife raising of thatr 
j^mis tme of the most useful purposes, to wliiclr 

a4iot biedcan be aippHed in America* ' 

. • ' • • . ■ ^ ,• ^ 

90; Bttt; a Hot^Sedmay bb.Hjpplibd to ntanyf 
otber* purpoaes. Lettnces may be raisedt in iu 
P^lnBr^grair; Radishes, voting Ohfons, niaV.b^ 
raised. Parsley^rdots may be put in, and^^e' 
pamley^ob^ined 16 Mirrch. Asparagus maVblsi^ 
raised^ irr tins vmysr IV is not worth wM^ to^ 
attempt to bring <Si]cunA>enAaiidHlfel6D8 to ^/t^tlif 



I^M^y bj^9a^i|ti«U •U>p»fty,gnBati.defrid««jB fn»- 
ieeiioK^ j^fftthe'/itiHiniigitment ofi t|i«ni soma bf 
.|plaiH»inAfbol*be4'I flbaUi«p»akiuiider)lh«ii««»- 

ikuhf .th^re.yet iremaiattoWonvlafloaie •bw^ 

T»U«iB3s'>wbicl| have a^gsenHml apfdicfttioii. 

' . . ' • • • 

yOl.. AatO'keat.^nd airii'vittdemaBchbuldilde 
AtteBiion iU>. m^nas^ wdl. .i:But^<aiittle Tsitmm^ 
metre, hoog up, oeJaid rdowti».a&(ibe bad^ >«iiM 
Jbe of use. The/ih«at shoftld*DOl esof6fi.«e«eMly 
^t^^ degrees in the day timely and ^tx^^Aftmi^ht. 
If it come down to fifty at nightMt is better. If 
^ou i^aAOoi . kddpkitfClQwn lo Waityf^itbeM gitting 
^ Uttl^# air at nig^^^sftveU,. bji q^utt^vonaetlaDg 
under .adig^«uor:tw<» HgJ|t$,' H^Jei •iavA (litlla<tif 
Aa <3old. Fotf* Mt^ayji b«ar in wind , tkat,. Men 
plaii's>>of wbatAAfdr kind» be ^awtti.npf jtfaey 

»ra^uMi,Ely>sjpaiied* « 

... *• • . . , 

Q2« When jtJbe iS«Ma €oi)M|0iiJ|ippDithe gtoasy.iit 
•OQn.-augiKeats^.Uie' heat ; , and <tbet air >mtun>he 
f ivei^ imnediBiteiy af poasibip^ .sat aa.to keep'darvni 
Reheat. Gha^gi^s are very euddeo^iii Maecb^ 
. '4ipril and May ; and, . UierefoKi, jmnoidfly^hofM 
always be^ at baad /be atten<ivtoUM(boUbed. Ant, 
if, ihe .waat^r beifrenabowej-'itbAltei ia^tsinnijr; 
lOHie ^naan ; ^cir»oai aio^arate^t^e etif«E> ^a ewiyr.QiiA 
diki|ghter« >The .laiboi^ro-is netbtagw thip Aroiibb 
very lititi|e inde«d^ai)dieU>4inlris ttivviiMed hk a 
inuill ppGtiQiit4>f ciir4» . t u: 



\. 



U ip^ hiflpM OMt lb* Ml'irillgei^c^ 
mei. It nuij lecneiu hMl commt tbMi yott «oaMl 
vMiy oqpeciiilly if -you iMe it lor OoeiiaiberMi 
Mdoii-plMili ftiler y<Hi hftfe iHwditfiMr lUi^ 
^lliftt jrott WMit eariier; atidy I sliail'Show, t^ 
4his mayHbe very usefidm eerlain esiM. Nowv 
if the heat be too mock diminifhed, yoanmj 
ennly fettfOfe it, tlnifl : make a little narroirliet* 
bedy a feot am4 u half uBide^ • all romid theiNid* 
Put the dung tagetber aa before^ place it d(M» 
to the bed ; beat it well ; and baiM it up, aU roand, 
aa high as the top of the Frame. This is eaHed 
iMJa^; andit wilt give the bed nearly as mach 
bsat as it had at fiiat. If you do not want so 
much heat, line only the back of the bed ; or the 
back and the4iiw €md». In short, take as mucb 
beat as you may want. 

94. Before I dismiss the sabject of boMiedSt 
I mustnotioey that there are other contrivances 
•tkaii froiku res<ffted to in thbkind of gai^n 
wwk. A frame is, as we bereaee, a wobdefi 
construction, lor Ughts of glass to be placed ^n. 
For smaller concerns there are very convenient 
things, called hand'4ight$j or kand^^ssee. A 
hand-glass is a sqfuai^d gkus'^kouse in miniaiure,' 
Its sides are about eight inches high from the 
ground to the eves. The roof rises from ^aeh 
aide in a Iriangular foriii,;K> that it comes td a 
point at the top, as a pyramid does, the base of < 
wkich is a square. At this point is a $tmit ring, 
to hit the hand-glass about by. The panes of 
glass, are fixed in iead/ and the rim round -the 
bottom is made <»f iron or of wood. Any 
gkuier can make these hand-lights, and Hiey are 
by no means expensive. Here, where the' tax 
upon glass is so slight, they' cannot ^e more 
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lite Umb in fin^knid ; afeid Aem «liejp d» 
^ ccMi. OMsnk iBore tliui a doHar each. Tlief 
inty be made of almost any sice. About 18 
inchet square at the iMse is a very good size. In 
the gardens near London there are acres of 
ground covered with such glasses. It is the 
eustom tbere to plant out caiiSiflowers in the fttll^ 
and to eover them, in severe weather, during 
ifiotery with hand-glasses. A hand-glass may, 
iM ApriU be put over a hot*bed Made with a 
wkeei'^rram fiM nf dung* It would bring on 
iabbage plants enough for two or three ganlem. 
It is handy to sow things under in the naturdi 
igroumdf in the spring, especially flowers that are 
to be transplanted ; for, on the natural gro'uAd, ft 
adds to the heat in the day, and keeps off eoM 
and slight frost in the night. Air is given, bj 
putting a brick, or bit of wood» under one of the 
«ides dTihe hand-glass. 

95. Now, look back at the Plan of the garden. * 
No. 1, is the Hot-bed Ground. It is seventy fiset 
long and thirty-six wide. It is wide enough to 
' contain four rows of hot-beds, with room for 
linings. But, though a tenth part of this should 
not be wanted, the place is a tamnplace, and is 
better for tender things than a colder place. The 
entrance to it from the Western door of the 
garden is convenient for the carrying in of dung, 
•said for carrying it out again^for the use of the 
garden. 

M. Here would be room for a great deal mom 
bed^ certainly, than can ever be wanted even in 
a gentleman's garden. But, observe, the room is 
no evil. Whatever is not used for hot-beds may 
be applied to other purposes. This is a ihMUerHi 
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87. 




mi mntiims wi$k 
«fxpeneii6e. My sowr, 

jMtoe, mnd that, to ok tke 
^•mI te f«#r in dimlHi mud iov«f% tliii^^ that 
«Mi^i lk» f^Ar, «r Ike jaMC Ifcw faf— tcaf 
u lkey«rec^!ad, I never took.de- 
in If Ike waent of a pluM or a 
tobe dnoorered 
fMiriil «nMmim, it 
ne not wttrth tiM kwfainr far. Tktn 



m aantlwr . Thej «ie all 

M^aqoftlljrebieBli af 

«f^ i^mwn, in fiigknd, Ib die IndiMi 

■> the Cowslip; but i^rty the Comlip 

have the merit of nreneB. The ke-p'nnu the 




114 €V 

wipih»d io ezfilak^ «% I job Mi^recoiwwad aajr. 

hcf«»litet. At pnBsdBt I «» to tptak al tW 
nmMnp<«aA the stmnif u^ of aadi « -plaoe. 

9^ A-giTDei » ' ]» m o ia for the purpaieof hanf^^ 
iB#p4i»nt»aMl>flewMf iooriifaingv ^mt, m leail^ m'^ 
i99r(Hi»e «Rd in btoew,. is wilder. . Tt»&^b«st plac^f 

aa4*.H »tieuU be iiet9«lly. joiVmi to the. dweHtiiigf^ 
house, one of the rooms of which AnmM > hw9b* 
windows looking into the green-house, wbich lat- 
ter# iM'wevery roiiil i«ce ihe iipvili*. Whea llie 
thiDg cftD be thys coi^tvcMt» it vk 'wtjt prettf;: 
UfeQ(#ff8 a,io]ig.wini«r. sbetter in appeaivDce';' 
aiii(, iiUHieh emm^ .«ppea ranees ,afe reaiitieiri ' Al 
doer^ opening fnna » pftrk>iHriii|o a f^reeii^hcNise^i 
mflJifts the tlung. very ptefttAjU ; and especiill^ 
i» a oMmtfj lilMB.iteeriGay wherev fidTiaix matrthfl^i 
em^ry. thing, like ver(}ore *i» oompietel^ abiietit' 
tiom the fieUs and .gardefn. ..Atai^, if the aic^^ 
lieiiiee.be but sinaU» sMeba^pkasuiv Hay, suM^^i 
ber^flbfded lo 4He feoia^s of & Adniiy, tbougfcy lal 
ai^rd it>i«ay.desiaiid.MMttaiilecb#iaiiio ihd^lai^ 
pandiFtiira fes. th«^ |io^i/^> is tbd pieuorest>f wMek* 
(if, akft t . p)eaff]|e» tKe^ be I) tJ^iannabfe ladies, 
of tbis^coiiQtry da natrpaitaket - *• ' 



WQ* I hQfi09 that 110. naoy^ba baptbe^i 
t0.pr<irt<)ia MMibpleasaiiisi i«ir4iis>wila,49rd^^ 
tiMWi' wili . lafr to , iii»>. $i>ml; X\mimmkBmms^*<i* ail 
groamhoiiBek. . Of wbatiu^e^ lbeA,:iii jinc.MiMnr 
wteii:«aim»]aicbaiipaiM«Kiki«iU)^ :€€^ 

iribatjiff i»ibaaii|)r ma Wfa »iii*fe>mi#^.or.iP4M^ 
tbifl|;:«be;! Ot «ibalji«Mi aire fl|M>nl«ng doyiTiprfr 



''kAt9'%fffi6»thmA'9LM^ be' eonitfinlijr 

Ic^ up; atid'a jg^reen-house mighl be made oite 
^'tlhemasl bcMtiM and iito«t pl^Mint ihiaga-m 

t 

• 

105. Of the different plante suit&blel for a 
-greett«4oiise, and of tl^ paftkuhtp'tr^aiinent of 

eactr,. I shall flp^nk under the head of FLowbR9 ; 
ttid'shally in this place, only add some directions 
as* to t^tsojfemeittf whkh are applicable to' tile 
ii^u^ assemblage. > 

106. Air is the main thing, after the keeping 
out of the frost. Air is given by pushing up, or 
dmwing down, the lA^iSy whidi form the ^ 
or roof of the green^house. ,A1wa)'s give air, 
vwhen there is no fear of frofct. Give heat and 
air aifc the same time, if the weather be not miild 
Mioogh to dispense with the heat. For, without 
alr^ the plants wilt' become sickly. They have 
lisa^ as well as we ; and, though they may UviBy 
forawhile, withoat air, they will be an eye-soTe 
instead of a delight to the beholder. If the sides 
and front, as well as the «op, of the green*house» 
be of glass, (which is best), then air may be 
giveit there, instead of giv'ing it by pushing up, 
or pullmg down, the lighu at top, 

107. The plants, of whatever sort or size, 
must be in what the English call pets\ and what 
the Americans call jfxr%. Perhaps I may as well 
speak, on€e for all, about the shape and size, arid 
manner of planting in, these pots. The shape Is 
genertfHy well known ; but, the pots ought ^wt%r 
to be glazed, * Plain earthen pots are best atswdl 
as cheapest. - There must be a hole in the middti^ 
of the bottom of every pot, or no plant wMl i9ie 



BL) ^OF JSon^BKDg AND GiRBitw-jllbbsEa. 



'ftl il for any considerable hngih of time, ana n-MI 
vnerer §ctow in it at all. > This hole ahouid be in 
proportion to the lize off the pot ; and^^he pols 
may be from 4 inches to 18 inches over at top, 
and from 4 inches to 18 inches deef^; beiiig one 
thin! less across at bottom than at the top. The 
amaJiest hole ought to bh' of the size of half a 
ddildr. 

- IM. Besides the pot, there is what the Eng- 
hih call a pan, for the pot to stand in» iHiteh 
(Should be about 2 inches deep, and as wide over 
as tMe t&p ,of the pot, and, of course, a thiM 
part wider than the boHom of the pot. This pan 
ahould be made of the saihe inateriais with the 
pot itself. ' 

109. I have, in paragraph 21, mentioned, in- 
cidentaHy, wooden boxei, as things wherein to 
place plants ; btit, I must here caution the reader 
against the practice, wherever it can be avoided, 
especially ft»r small plants. We see plants, thus 
cultivated, placed^ on window sills ; and they 
sometimes grow there pretty well. Orange Trees, 
Large Myrtles, and other large exotics are planted 
in tu6s. There would be great difficulty in get- 
ting earthen things of sufficient diniet^sions for 
these purposes; besides the constant danger of 
hfeakiug. But, 1 am quite satisfied, that where 
earthenware can be got and used; it is greatly 
preferable to wood ; and this opinion is found^ 
on actual experience. In my hot-bed of 1819, 1 
sowed several sorts of seeds in Htth wooien bdxes, 
1 had no pots at hand, and to get them from New 
York required more time than I was wiHing to 
spare.r The seeds aH came up ; but, by the time 
dmt they were an inch or two high, they rottrd 



Idftoled some f^wc0jia#«ir«iMtf mi. iTbffy . oaaie 
,Mt into bud pwid,t#«f; Jbiitiii«a faop,jkfierw«i4#. 

my sowing and p&antmg ; all the seeds an4^|i^nla 

grew and flburMed. Andy let it be ob«erYed> 

^.Ihad itbe boH«9«to^4ii the«saiii^]>0df ifh^vecab* 

p^or.b^s^ ; %iid4)MLl<Uw^#l»ii(ihoC>thiVf(((p»^f, 

filAOtsfotfijig iiiah9>lm«^ wsA^lhiJ^: ibough Ihove 

ii|efe|HiKeraM)oip8^atrdAie.b9tloinxQf «ach bftKHWid 

though these were properly covered with cgraiiM^ 

jihells, the wood iUelj\ sides as well as bottom^ ' 

imbiMii : and r^tgmfid ieoim^g,. part'«^/thiP7i|ater 

, .poured on Ute^lop, aiid, as €he.boxe8^w^r^ pU«|^ 

i»to the #cMrlb ^f .tbeb^df they iipbjbed cooJAtuie 

tfcttm the «i»teripg:of ttbe bjdd cjiso. Thcffe-was 

eooslantly MttgnvBt and^aur lonterneor ,ihe roofs 

4^ ih9 pkii^t$9 and ibis killed ihmo Tbese-boit^ 

^were of ^«a/. Lf //4^>«(Hr 6oaw«rmi¥(t he resoifiBid 

. tg, they ought io he of Locitf^U <^ «eQPie .citbfr 

hard and clo^e wood. Lo<:ust is best, becufNie 

iflfipetishaUe. See paragraph, 16. 

» 

110. Some qare is iie|{ei6Kry:.iii sowing.,.Aid 
gating inpotis. The mould* should .be ^oo^i 
aod made very fine. The firat tfaing, is M ^ut j|q 
\.(nfsUr sheU^ or piece 4>f.brok«a^rtb«R.w«a;e^ ju- 
to the po^, to Moiierrthe hAkiUtdhe^iMim ; and Ae 
koiiaw part f0f tthe shellj or other iUng^ ab«Mid 
be cfou7i^iur4s. The me 4>f itbis m, . to keop. t^e 
hole 4^pfin9 tthat the iBPatw .may» Jfiftd its way -out ipf 
(h9 pot^r fmd II04 Ue;«ttigiWAitai(lheJiQttQm»^iNA^ 



;!»] 0F Hov-lteDs AMD Orbbn-H^sbs. 

H would become sour and injure, if notkillt the 
plant. The eartb» if there were no shell, would fill 
up the hole, and^ would, in time, become solid, and 
thus prevent the water from getting out. The 
i^ell, or broken earthern ware, keeps Ube earth 
hollow, and the water creeps under the edges of 
it, and thus escapes into the pan, whence it ef a<* 
porates. In fields, we always desire an ope» 
mder-^oil; and, iri a rainy season, you will see 
the crops stunted and looking yellow, where there 
is a bottom of clayi while, at the very same time^ 
a bottom of sand, gravel, lime stone, or other 
€pen mattef, exhibits them green and flourishing. 
It is upon this principle, founded on experience, 
that holes have been made in the bottom of 
iower-pots. The uses of pans are, first, to pre- 
vent the water from running about the places 
where pots are placed ; and next to hold the 
water up to a level with the roots, in hut situa- 
tions, a little longer than it would otherwise re* 
main up to that level. See paragraph 21. 

111. As to the mere operation of sowing, or 
planting, things in pots, though a simple opera* 
tion enough, same little attention to method is 
necessary. Your mould always ought to be j^ne, 
and even st/lM/, if convenietnt; for, when the 
quantity is to be reckoned by gaUam, the la* 
bour cannot be great; and, the desire to possess 
green-house plants necessarily imfriies |^easure> 
rather than pain, in employing the means lo ob* 
tain them. In order to make myself clearly 
understood, I shall suppose an instance of sevtii^ 
and one of pUmUng* 

112. Suppose you have the seeds of &i0eH 'to> 
. aevr* Pm earth into the pol enough to M it to- 



ipMiti -mr nidk of tbe top, $cnA make dfe top 
of tile earth verf smooth. Then scatter yoor 
afeorfs trpoti it, and not too tlHckljr. Theo crumbia 
g a me eartfr e^er the^seeds to the d^pth of about 
half an inch. Maire the top rery smooth again. 
Then take the pot in ytm ttiro hands, and gite five 
orvix ^entie iapr^w'^h the bottom of the pot upon 
tht ground, or upon n, bioek; or some solid thitig'. 
Thiii seHlei the forth down ; and it needs' no press- 
' ingr at thi^ top, nor any other thing done, to it. 
Mitt this settling, the top of the earth should be 
tfbtitfC anineh iowetthaa the top of the pot; else 
youcocMnot, when npcessary, girewarer; for 
the water would run off, there being no place 16 ' 
beHdit. 

lidi ^appomycnhmve^^Gerannem to plant, 
wbkh has been raised froai a ctrtfing, and thereof 
oi -which eaiftnot be very large. Pol seme eartlf 
iflrtba pot. Hotd theR»ot of j^lant upon it te see 
that it wift be of the ri^ depth, if ito root stanA- 
on that earth. Then, when you have got the 
earth te the Hght heigbt, hfild the' plant with one 
haBd, and fili op the pol, itwnd the plant, wtth< 
tile- other. Then« tap the bottoni of the 
poa oil soma solid thing, as before men* 
tioaedy leafving the earth, as before, an indr' 
Imt^er ^'an the tdp of the pOt. Pot the potiti* 
tbe^n ; aofl^ in ihk cas^^ itafer the' p^nt mdde-^ 
HMMiriy^ f4>rf etoe^ve; that a plane in a ]iot haa^ 
not ai uiidar-4fail ttn6 ikm% and a hiass-of f^' 

• 

nMfmtiig eanh to supply it'irit^ moisttn'e/aa a* 
fpatrt4ii t>ie ep^ atr-haS' Yet« e^entinihe emit 
of pots, it is bestj unless the plant be of a re*y* 
juicy nature, to suffer the ground to get dry at 
Up Imf&ir4^ym mmri becaus^,* Watc^;f^l&)jgMiipoii 
fhM^m€Kttc^40nhf alwti^a mafkat h^kiMt bM# 



iiltop^^«9iWi»u>«9igr'iq«ii(ia««to>eiPMy 4aiA'4( 

• ' t 

114. These twa instances viU suiSce for the 
jpt^itklicii^af fowiog >Mid«pl«iilNig jn pot*; Sor, 
*^tboOf h i^ome «aads«Dd soneflMia wiU ;be Usiffu^ 
•m nmslitt, tlMin Ibqie bete «nf nlioiwidly the.pEisH»> 

fde kihe oanra, i^nd the diffeurQUceio mnute pnh 
.ticHlars will fioint iUeif out If^ for inetMioey 
^oa.have skicksy or Qth«r iitlie thinfftf la tafOfi- 
fdani into pot«9 you will nearly M^e poturtth 
leaoth* laad then niake holes wHh a iittie sliok, 
««* with a finger^ jto put in the roots ; leaii 
mnd Iken proceed »s before^ and settle Jown the 
tarth* Su<}h little things, being nearly all juioi^ 
iwill require •M;al»r:directly 9 and shading for a day 
or two. But, )about theae matters I shall aay 
more by-and-by,when I come the to euUivtaion of 
the several sorts of plants and flowers. 

115. The henclies of the green4iouse renaia 
.to be spoken of. They shoiald rise ane above 
another, like the siepa of a stairs, t}iat the whole 
.of the plants .may share in the benefit bestowed 
by the .sun ; but, there may be some on the 
ground, or floor; and, indeed, the precise arr 
rangement must be left to the taste of ihe owner* 
The arrangement ought, however, to be 4sueh«« 
to make it convenient to get at every pot ; roI 
only fi0r the. purpose, of watering, but for.thiitof 
^picking off the dead» or dying leaVen; for thai of 
jttirring the earth frequently round thesten96,of 
.tl^e plants ; and for thai of sweeping! aod evea 
iwashingi the benches and the floor. Fi>r, let ii 
(be obsPFved, that, besides the neatne?^ «f J^ep«> 
iog, dqe .to^sa choice aod ^eleg^niia nsatteras.a 
XlE«mi*hQUf«i tplf»t)UmM i4.gs^yiC<mdu4»ive ftp 
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GREEN - HOUSES. 

97. Mjjfk^i k not^otreaii of liny thiog^VQVf 
texpetmvet .or Rr«ry «ifrMm». There •reipervowi^ 
rvhose feaflHe^wat^ differv fKommiM^iftfegiud ie 
sfartibs and-floweM.; and Vbj no tiie«M -prduri 
~ta My tbet mine » the best. But, I can treait cf 
jaething that i do not ftmd!eirftaiifiy ihart.is^lo aajr', 
W Qothieg with FC^vd .to^whleh I b»ipe Q«t^hiid 
j^efsperienoe. My sUidj, ae .to ^rdeniig, 'haa 
aWa^B'been directed . towards ^thM|fi tlmt plttaae 
ihe^eu^es: jn T^gfetables, *thiog8 •^hat please itlie 
palate, and that, to use theoontmosi aaymgy^are 
ffood to eat : in shrubs and flowers, things that 
ddight the $iffhi9 or' the si»ii£f. Mere~ bbtemieai 
mtmfmiieg, M they«re ealled, I never took.de- 
4igbt.in If the merit of aipkint or ji •Mowtarm 
4i0t to be diicoTered twilhoat d«»ae:and soBM^mhtft 
jpai<iful esamiiifttion» it has always appeared le 
me .not worth -the loeking (or. There is, in faet^ 
iiothing «ioirei0TirtoiMtnene plaat, or §ofrer, than 
m aaother.. They are alleqimlly ^curbas ; ibey 
are equally objeets ef iwondler. There iis^more 
of mr^MM^j.in Bugfend, fo the Indian Com thaA 
in the Cowslip ; but heref the Cowslip <i^ottld 
have the merit of rareness. The ice-plant, the. 
j^^l^plailt, and many rothers, ba/ve wkM^ to >re- 
ADBMoend thffn ; Imt, lafler elt, oMikf ia bilt a 
if^oar jreaatnmendAtiQB. What are thooMmla^of 
4httietwhen iseiiipaflad tko- a mgle i«ftae bnsb'iB 



iripted l€^ ezflaio «% I ji» MiJreeeiMnMii aogr \ 
i^er?^ gj«ftt pains jw the aAitf of*« gnenhfaiMM*. ' 
Th»ip£fil*io keep i» mdi A.piM» J wittttfteC' 
hermfter. At ptttcmt I a» li> sptak ol tfte^ 
itHiisi'i9$r aad' the numa^u^ of «wb « place. 

0|Ol* A^eeoHlMMHe is ibr tbe purpmeof hatv^* 
iii(^plenfftaM} fleipefs floorinhiagv ^r* si^ kest; m^ 
iWfchwe luifll in bt«»e»,«iBm]ii«r. . Tbe best pkM^ 
fev*{i greee»hoiMe« is^ ftiev Ibe dweHiag beosei' 
afld.^k sbeuU be eetoeUy joiiMai to the dweHiaiBf' 
house, one of the rooms of which- sbovM - huwh* 
windows looking into the green-house, which lat- 
t^» however, must £m» ihe Smttk* When Itie 
thiiig caii be thus contriveit^ it is ttvji^ psetlji;. 
lireDdfis &ki9g winter slMiter in apfMBEWce;- 
aMl* iajueh e«M»>.«ppe»rikiieefl,are leelitiefi ' Ai 
i»M, opening from a parloiav inlo a green^rhouse^i* 
makes the t^ng. very pleasant ; and espaciall^i 
in a cotintffy kke^AjBerics^ wherev for six months^; 
every, thing like v<»r4ure is oompftelely^ absetii^ 
bom the fieUs and gardeos.- . Anid^ if the ex«^* 
penc^ be but soiialU sviobaplessinv nay, suM^^t 
be nA^rded to the females of a £unily , though u^ 
atfi^rd it^ «ay.denafid,s««adedhietiania ihe .ea«^ 
pand»(iire fer the hoitie^ in the pfeeaoresof wfaith^ 
(if, aka \ pkasures thV be I) the^amahle' Jadkei^ 
of fchiS'CQiiQtry «U» net.paitake* • ' 

1 ... 

\W* I h(^, that no>. aniiy^he beethe^ mw i M' 
tOxprnfide wieb.pleasqfea far4iis>wifei»43r eto ng k ** 
t»iie«'wiU laik to me.idbeiti, the.-^ras^mHr^oiaii 
gieamhaasa. . Of what«ii4itfi) Iheiwiti jfiae Ii aen» 
liki&ti^eedrseiaicbespMMiii^wiUIaatkMig^^ :Q€* 
^■kelkStt^ itibeav^fr in a 4m»9iMiksime>9 .or .iD:aaQ^ 
tUu^:«be;f X)f wbatMM ftfe i^pliUigA igST^w rf i 



fpam^ T^ uie of thcie ' Ibiiiff, is»tiiat UMy 

fi9f pkamre ; HbaX they render life plewwnter 
Uian ii would be witboot then. And. why not, 
oa the .Mme principley cell a greenwhonse nwrfni? 
Of what ttt» 18 money, that thin^ which every 
one seeks to possess ? Of what use indeed> but 
to be expended on things, which tend to make 
life easy and pleasant! Therefore, a greea- 
iKMise conies fairly within the scope, of uselU-^ 
Bess ; for, from it the femalea of a family would 
receive constant amusement and delight, dtiriiig 
a season when they are cut off from almost alt 
other recreation. 

IQl. Let me not, however, in using these ar- 
gumenls, be supposed to doubt of the disposition 
of American husbands to gratify their wivee m 
Ihii respect; for, many and striklng^'aa ara^ibo 
tiatta, that dislingoish the American character, 
mae is so striking, and none exalts it«o much, 
as the* respect and deference of the male towards 
the female sex. They talk to us about French 
fM^eaest ; and we. hear enough of the senti- 
mental trash of rpmanees, where Princes and 
Nobles are the heroes. But, in no part of this 
wbde world are the women so kindly and so se-> 
ppectfully treated by the men as in Ameriot. 
Here women, in no state of tife, are treated badly 
or churlishly. To insure indulgence, assistance, 
forbearance, from every man, and under any 
areumstanoes, it is suficient that the psrty is a 
wowum. In this respect no country on^ earth will 
bear a- comparison with America. Thisis^^teo, 
the matural bent of the human heart when on- 
corrupted by vicious ooorses and unbardeaedliy 
.penufy. For, count omr real pleasures; coont 
Hm thmgi that delight us through life ; and pan 



t)ie nKwt aevere thai oab be pronourtaidi / iip i m 
msuii* 



^uit, how cheap, and how AwiWertMay — gfam 
thing as a greeiHboiite be ! 

JiC^ . ln^JMoelm(tbem iniAt be^ba^ jr but* faflir 
iittasii(f wiUrimsrof thetAfeDiomi meiidii thia«eitt^ 

4igr4ildtbe «omtn8.4»f ^iviMate fwoflmaQr 

{^heai^khJwrdly aaji^iipeiMKWftimMe Idii'iiiwC 
^tf>iiwi4he^wiawpilh ^igtet gojftwBt the ^kmriiae 

fteeri jfer,i«Hlhatis*«ftnfediei«oiiif^^ 
^itmt^fomt. Theraiis, rbene, nolwamtof /Sum even 

At^^^deebweaHfaer ; fiod,- itf^be . fBcop -* ha Mte 
nwpar^eorthe sSMrneide «bf <he j^ethtigfhovMy 

the ^ci twoiild^ 001 be afiy gwMt ,9ma^ymMt. 
JBottf i at afty tale,-: tbeheal; aeoeasaiT' to keep>rat 
/AoatfSiigbt eaflUy b» dUaiiieA; A 'J%9!iftMR0tfr0 

jAioohilfte .kef^t Jo the ^eto-ihoiise. /She/heat 

should be abQUt«»v^j^:d€fgJ9Mf iii'*lhe :day ttme, 

aad ferty^ve in the night^ 

im. jD'&iglaBdtbey ffieed very Mltte fiie in 

tittieiff'fveeB4i0iiaw«ve^ceipt tn^vtery^^cokl weftth^, 

'^kiehu ijMlfledyrtiiey eeldeiai hame. Tteirgreat 

imt «» lliat [of 4H»t ; for^^nalliing'if^ido* wieil 

Hfiiikeiit mm ; ««! iniH'rica rks^ iiienty i^^itiiis 

iiPitf».ttt4heieeldkwab" we a rii er« -i^othi^lftlheiroat 

- iM^fg^eteifl^ ;kepl ottt, tetia}one«Nnild'gi«e 

haailiful ; fdaata in tviiotor. By lancaMitioiial 
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'Mktf'^fffmtth aikl « Mnmh woiitd be eonhitiilljr 
Ic^ up ; ttlid'a gfeen-house might be mate oite 
^'>thetii06l b^MiiiM and m<Mt pk«BaRt lhi«g»in 

t 

§ 

105. Of the different planta suitable for a 
-greea-'iloofle, and of the paMkuiaf'tr^aimeat of 

eachfy. I shall sp^k under the head of Ftowsita ; 
mid'shaU^ in this place, only add some directti^ns 
aa>to ^^Htt^mm^iy which are applical^ to^ttie 
indole ass0iiMaf e. * 

s 

106. Air is the main thing, after the keeping 
out of the frost. Air is given by pushing up, or 
drawing down, the lAghii^ -wbidi form (he <^ 
or roof of the green^house. ^Alwa^-s give air, 
vwhen there is no fear of frost. Give heat and 
air al the same time, if the weather be not iiiitd 
enough to dispense with the heat. For, without 
^i the plants wiir become sickly. They have 
hm^ as well as we ; and, though they may tivey 
ier^awhile, without air, they will be an ^ye-soi^e 
insteat} o(f a delight to the beholds. If the stc/es 
and fr&at, as well as the top^ of the green*house, 
be of glass, (which is best), then air maybe 
given there, instead of giving it by pushing up, 
or pulling down, the lights at top, 

107. The plants, of whatever sort or size, 
must be in what the English call jDO/^i and what 
the* Americans call jtxrs. Perhaps f may. as well 
speak, once for all, about the shape and size, arid 
manner of jplanting in, these pots.- The shape is 
gefneraHy wiell known ; but, the pots ought ntniet 
to be glazed. * Plain earthen pots are best asweil 
as cheapest. - There must be a hole in the mid^^ ^ 
ef the bottom of every pot, or no plant wM ^i» 
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*ib lit for any considerable length of time, and n^l 
merer ^o» in it at all. This hole should be in 
proportion to the size otf tbe pot; itnd'lhepols 
may be from 4 inches to 18 inches over at toj), 
and from 4 inches to 18 inches deeji; being one 
tfiird less across at bottom than at the top. The 
amaliest hole ought to bb of the siase of half a 

ddiiar. 

' . .' ' . ■ . 

16fi[. Besides the pot, there is what the Eng* 
lish call a pan, for the pot to stand in, whieh 
should be about 2 inches aeep, and as wide over 
as dietdp ,of the pot, and, of course, a thiM 
part wider than the bottom of the pot. This pan- 
should be madid of the same Materials with the 
pot itself. 

109. I have, in paragraph 21, mentioned, in- 
cidentally, wooden boxes, as things wherein to 
place plants ; but, I must here caution the reader 
against the practice, wherever it can be avoided, 
especially for small plants. We see plants, thus 
cultivated, placed on window sills; and they 
sometimes grow there pretty well. Orange Trees, 
Large Myrtles, and other large exotics are p]ant€fd 
in tubs. There would be great difficulty in get- 
ting earthen things of sufficient diniehsions for 
these purposes; besides the constant danger of 
breaking. But, I am quite satisfied, thai where 
earthenware can be got and used; it is greatly 
preferable to wood ; and this opinion is found^ 
on actual experience. In my^ hot-bed of 18 19, 1 
sowed several sorts of seeds in iitth wooienbdxeg, 
1 had no pots at hand, and to get them from New 
York required more tim^ than I was wiHing to 
spare.r The seeds aH came up ; but, by the time 
that they Were an inch or two high, they roitfd 
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. 4biiii iWi9Qliy Mftto of feeds ;. some of .i^uUoaip;^ i(#f 

IJfMiiied ^ soi»e ^^mimimnifCf^iiMM* ;Tbft^ . oaaie 

my sowing and planting ; all the seeds an4fflip4s 

grew and flimruhed. And, let it be observed^ 

^iSfk^ Ibe b0X«i9iliH¥lri|i IbeiMUVi^ lifld, wheveirab^ 

< ibM^s wA i:ft«i)iftP¥%««s w«ire<#owQk .^tti^ ^illMir 

fM^^4»«s^ ; %iidtbat<lHi»^iitihcxCthipfttlps«f> 
,«iad floiinii^hod ^jLc<^ing)y, The . caiiBe.«f ftlie 
;{ilAilt0f otfij^ iDiUidfimx^ iya«ilhi3 : 4boi4|§^h ftdjQfe 
li^fd^ saiMra[4)ol0s.atrllie.boilQiu,af «^ 
though these were properly covered with (igral^ . 
iihells, the wood itselj\ sides as well as bottom/ 
SmlAMii woA r^Himd $0okf^g» papi^/thjpri«ater 
, pouF^ oa Uie:tQp, andj «s thebosesw^e^ pUwg«d 
ifttoihe ^e^rth ^f tbeb^d, they .iopbibed uKustoare 
'Sf^m the wsajkeripgof ;ll)e bjad idso* Thfirewat 
OQUsiantly ^tfigmmt and^^aur w^Ur meajnike rae^ 
^ih$plfl^tg^ and'ibis killed th«ia Tbese-box^ 
.were of nftfo/. , Lf tfibg^^r bowf^ muM he resgilsd 
tpj they ougbt vto be oi.LQm0ii <ar,#ome 'Atb^r 
hard ^tiA cl^ne wood. Lofst^st is best, beoaute 
if^perishakle.. ;&ee paragraph, :}$. 

UO. Some qaie as i}e^e48i|ry.4ii sowtQg,jtiid 
/planting in pots. The* movddr^hcHdd -be gms^i 
iM»d jaaade very fine. The first Ihipfig', is Jio pvai no 
vo^ier sfkeUi orpvBce>pf brolMm eaftb€ini«w<M;ej ao- 
to the po^, to .ffQfi«r 4h€.hMeiUt4^^bUltim^ ; and the 
Miim> part >0f ^e shellj or oth^r ihing« ah<Miid 
hQdmmwwc4s> The <iMe tof, ^tbis ip,. to^l^ef). Ike 
bole 4>pfiny tthat the watiw may. Jfiod its «ray •out K»f 
th^ poi|»..find;tt<H Uei4|t«g^Katfa|itfaei»oliQnij'^iAm 
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it woaU become sour and iojare, if ootkilK tbe 
plant. The eartb* if there were no aliell, would fill 
up the hole^and^wouldy in time, beoome solidyand 
thus prevent the water from getting out. The 
shell, or broken earthern war«» keeps Hbe earth 
hollow, and the water creeps under the edges of 
it, and thus escapes into the pan, whence it eva- 
porates^. In fields, we always desire an ojMit 
under'^oil; and, iri a rainy season, you will see 
the crops stunted and looking yellow, where there 
is a bottom of clay, while, at the very same time^ 
a bottom of sand, gravel, lime stone, or other 
4fp0n mattef, exhibits them green and flourishing. 
It is upon this principle, founded on experience, 
that holes have been made in the bottoni of 
flower^pots. The uses of pans are, first, to pre- 
▼ent the water from running about the places 
where pots are placed ; and next to hold the 
water up to a level with the roots, in hot situa^ 
tions, a little longer than it would otherwise re^ 
main up to that level. See paragraph 21. 

111. As to the mere operation of sowing, or 
planting, things in pots, though a simple opera* 
lion enough, some liitle attention to method la 
necessary. Your mould always ought to be^iie^ 
and even nftedf if conveoietnt ; for, when the 
quantity is to be reckoned by gaUanif the la* 
pour cannot be great ; and, the desire to possesa 
green-house plants necessarily implies pleasure^ 
rather than pain, in employing the means io ob* 
tain them. In order to make myself clearly 
understood, I shall suppose an instance oi Mowing^ 
and one of phuuing, 

1 12. SupposiB you have the seeds of Si^h to* 
sow* Put earth into the pot enough to fiU it U>- 



trtAifi afr indk of ffib top, atM) make tfie tof^ 
of lite' earth v^&ry smooth. Then scatter yoor ' 
flteo^s ifp^i it, and not too tf^ickt jr. Then crumbla 
s^ine earch" orer thie;;seeds to th^ dgplf^ of about 
hmW an inch". Ma4ire the top very smoot!) dgain. 
"Rieii take the -pot imytm two hands, and gi^e fire' 
ov^ genth taps' y^'iih the bottom of the pot upott 
tk9 fp'Ofimdi Of 'upon aWocfr; or some solid thrbg. 
Thn 8tHlesthe^arth down ; and it needs* no press- ^ 
' i»g^ at thi^' top, nor «ny other thmg done, to it. . 
aSm A« settling; the top of the earth should be 
df^^otfCan'ineh An«?«t* than the top of the pot; efee 
yeu eo<M not, when necessary, give water; for 
the water would run off, there being no pkce id' 
hdd it. 

}l9i ^uppQimyaoh«^e^^&erann(m to plant, 
wiiich bas been raised fVoin a eotling, ami^ thereof 
ol>iirhich eatuiol be very large. Pol seme eerrtlif' 
Iff tfa» pot. HoM the root of ^taiit upon it to »te - 
that it wift b)(^ of ^e^ri^t depth, if its root st^ierf* 
on that earth. Then, when you have got the 
earth te t^ right height, bdid the* pUnt with one 
iHMid, aftd fiil tip the pot, i^^nd the plant, trtth> 
tbe^- other. Then, ttup the bottoto of the 
pot' OR some- solid tMn^, as before men** 
tfoiied^ YearViiig the earth, as before, an indi^* 
fo»er"fhaii the t6p of the p6t. Pm the pot in* 
ihi^fMiii ; hn^i in i^ oase^$ iJbei^^ the' pkfit mdde-^^ 
HMMly^ for; oltiervej that a pfeftnc in a ^lot haa 
BQit aA u{ider-4<^l sind ds^ws and a tnass'of fer«' 
iK«tKiiig; eartif tosufply it'with moisttn'o/as a^ 
flfttn^^ii the eif^ atr^trat/ Yet, ete»n<m'theescse 
of pots, it is besti unless the plant beef a t*!^^ 
juicy nature, to stiffer the ground to get dry at 
Up lmf^4^ym mmrf > %ec»ui8#,* iifiitm^Wifn^vfpon 
fi(eM^mmtd^^ml^f ^Mf^^ ttiafk#9 ^ ktUe bM# 
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Hi tQpvoiiliM)^i8.««i7t]fljjmoa9«to>ev^ 
flam* 

. * t 

114. These two iostances vill suffice for the 
,o^iiui€l»(of •owing ^aod ^plwtMgr Jn flot*; Sar, 
•^kbcMigh ^bme «eQds«nd sMw^fkalr vil( .be iM^ei^ 
for^iimJierytjMin lh<Me.beffe«n«otlDiwidl^the.pi 
:fh kihe aame, wad the diffweoceio mnute 
.tienlftrs will point itself oQt. If, for ioatiiiioe* 
^oii.bave stocks, or Qtb«r Jiltle thif^j, io tHNM^ 
plant into pols, yoa will neuiy &\iAhe potmrith 
<cairth» ■and then make Iides with a Iktlie siidr, 
<^ wi(.k a fioger, :;tD put io the roots ; ;aiiii 
md Ibeii proceed as before, and settle .down the 
•arth. SM<^h little things, being oear^j all jitio^ 
iwill require «7aforidirectly, and shading for a 6mj 
or two. Bat, ^about these flmtters I shall bkj 
more by-and-by, when I come the to euUiiMtion of 
the several sorts of plants and flowers. 

115. The benclieg of the green4iouse remain 
.to be spoken of. They should rise one above 
another, like the step^ of a stairs, tliat the whole 
.of the plants .may share in the benefit bestowed 
by the ^sun ; but, there may be some on the 
.ground, or fioor; and,, indeed, the precise air 
rangoment must be left to the taste of the owner* 
The arrangement ought, however, to -hejsuchae 
to make it convenient to get at ^ver^r pot ; mai 
only for the. purpose of watering, but for.tfafl(tof 
^picking offthede^dy or dying leaves; for thai of 
jtirring the earth frequently round thestonis.of 
.thie plants.;, and for thai of sweeping* aud evea 
4washing, the benches and the 0oor. Fi^r, let it 
'be observed, that, besides the neatne^ of i^ep«> 
iog, due . to ;SO. choice aod ^elegani.a matter. as.# 
jIlBeonrhQUNi lolfAOUims i4^c^j^4^ioiidu«ive ftp 



M» iMfthh of pbms m a coafined witMSmu^ fe 
•hori, it is M(Mfi;y 4hat ir here lought ; Witid^ mm 
there J>e beaot j without deanlineai ! 

116« In the noiith oiJmiM (Long Island, ob- 
aenre) .the plants eooe out of this 'their wittier 
abode. How thej are then to be disposed of 
will be treated of hereafter, under the head of 
Howers ; wb«re it will be seen, that the green- 
bouse^ besides being a most chsrming object iii 
winter, when all without is dreariness, is the best 
security for giving yoi/ a beautiful garden in 
summer ; and that without a green-house, or, at 
least, a hot-bed, it is quite impassible to have in 
perfection, either in America or in England, 
certain plants and flowers, some of which are 
the very greatest beauties of the beautiful family 
of Flora. 

117. Nor must we forget some things, with 
reg^ard to which a green.house would be of great 
«9e, even according to the roost vulgar notions 
of utility. Ail sorts of Herhi might he potted, 
and kept green and growing in the green-house 
during the winter. Some Herbs dry well; but, 
none of tliem are quite so good as when green ; 
and, as to Parsleys which is wanted almost 
every day in the year, it loses all its virtue in 
the drying, smell and all. Six large pots, of 
parsley, the plants taken out of the ground and 
put in pels in September, and put into the green- 
house in November, will supply a large family 
well ; and this is no trifling thing, when, for 
love or money, a sprig of parsley is not to be go^t 
for months. A Sage tree, a tree of Rue, one of 
Rosemary, one of Lavender, a root of 'Hyssop, 
Thyme, Penny-royal, some Mint, and, indeed. 
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jaifeMypol aHAvMiciiMaiierib^ H^hntmOy 
affomi in the gmdeiiy woald be utefiil, as wdl ae 
pleaaant to the eje, during winter. ' 

I 

118. £?eB when the ffaunte aie out of the 
gP9^0!^hmfet the latter ia of me^ An exeeHef t 

i place for^ the drgmsi of ekerrieij mppksy pem9f 
ifuincesy pe9cke$^ and other fruits ; and afco for 
,.tbe drying of ymU'-cmkeB^ one of die most Hsehl 

articles that, sensible and provident IxMse-wivea 

ever invented* 

119. All this wwk of drying ^can, indeed, be 
^|>erfornied by the help of the fine hot.sun, in the 

o^yen air; but, th^n, wet days. come ; and, some- 
times the beine compelled to take the things in^ 
the house,^to place them in a confined space, and 
id the shade, at best, and away from strong light, 
greatly injures, and, sometimes, spoils, them;^ 
.and, at any rate, they must always ne taken in 
at night and put out again in the day time. All 
these are impediments; and all thesie impedimenta 
would be, at once, removed by having a greeoK 
house. Once the articles were plac^ properly 
in that, the process of drying would be complef e^ 
without more trouble, and in about half the time 
required to obtain even an imperfect operation in 
the .open air. , ' 

120. For these purposes, too, only on a smaller 
scale, a ho^'hed fiarne^ when done yp^ for rais-- 
iiig plants for the year, would be useful) The 
frame and lights might be placed upon boardi^ 
and the fruits, or cakes, put upon these boards. 
Being shut in, neither rains nor dews coqid affect 
them. They would be dried quicker, more effec- 

c 
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[ irtinnilTllir i*-7iif '-~iV ^yrw air. 



121. Thus, then, I think, that there is 
' c^eir in the *fttl^ -ttaae of ^tfie^Md, ;as*«ndl as 

ifHHHnttit, in a fraen^home. ^Bat, 1 «Mt ««•• 
Aar, that .ita ¥wae, in my ^jras, ^^iiidifllB in jls 
^loM^^lBcts: it49«4^vee of lilaarfiive lo 4ie 
iliim'iwi of Ihe mMsian ; ^to liar, wjba Ims «e 
alMii^ a clalMi »to ^aittaMlioa and iiiifa%aBoew 1 
will not praise pursuits like these, with Lobd 
Bacon, because, '^ God Almighty BrsiplaiUed a 
wiidenf nor^wUi CowlIsy, MCaase *^& garden 
IS Me :£feoMa;" ncr with Asmaon, baeaoM '^la 
' garden was' ^ hahitation <tf our <first ^parents 
hefarethefidW aH w^ich is rather lajp^fetcbed, 
«Mi puto one in mind of the^rave4ispute betvmBeii 
'the Gerden^n BXA l^iIsM^ as to thei«Htiqaity«f 
Ateir respective ^safinigs ; llie foMnnr oontemhig 
Aat the piamimg ctf Ifae^aiden took piaoe befrnte 
the sewing of the fig4^ves together ; nnd, Ae 
latter contending, ihat there >was no gardmiMM 
-^, till Adam was expelled and compelled Id 
work ; but, ^at the sewing was a leal -and bona 
4lde act of taiiomg. This is vulvar woik to be 
aure.; it is grovd^g ; but, who can blame sueh 
p^sons, when d^y ^a^^ lj&9Lt> Bacok to^Smudi 
' mem with a precepent ? 

122. I like, a great deal better Iban Ih^se 
wriier^, Sir William, who so ardentiiy and yet 
•so rationally and uviajyeciedfy praises the pursuiti 
of gardening, in wbidi he deii^bted from fan 
yQUtb to his old age. But, I look etil "fiirdier, 
as to effects. There must be amusements in ewf 
'femily. Chfl^pen .observe and fdlow Iheir pa- 
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rents- m almost e^ery thing. How much better, 
during a long and dreary winter, for daughters^ 
jand even sons, to assist, or attend, their mother 
'in a green-house, than to be seated with her at 
cards, or at any other amusement that can be 
conceived! How much more innocent, more 

Sleasant, more free from temptation to evil; 
lis amusement than any other! Hqw much 
more instructive too! ^* Bend the twig when 
young:" but, here, there needs no force; nay, 
Qot even persuasion. ' The thins is so pleasant ' 
in itself; it ^6 naturally meets ue wishes ; that 
&e taste is fixed at once, and it remains, to 
the exclusioDt of cards and dice, to the end of 
life. 

123. This is, with me, far more than sufficient 
to outweigh even a plausible objection on the' 
score of expence. Such husbands and fathers as 
are accessiole by arguments like these, will need 
nothing more to induce them to yield to my re- 
commendation : with such as are not, no argu- 
ments within the reach of my capacity would be 
of any avail. 
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124. Ih order to fcaTe good Vegetables, HeAs,* 
Vnk^^amAWhmft^ we smis^ be Qi|r«fii(' Mid 
SsfpOt, fo the FropagHtioA ml CuUrfitaon of Ai: 
tbe aeneiid plantft ; fiwr^ theoj^ aftligedeet nwidlM 
sbe witt not do ail He, who tnwld lo dlMMh 
ftr a^eroDf deserves aone, and be geaer^j hM^' 
irinlbed9eepvee^ 

125. The Propagation of ^dants is the irkMrn- 
ing ofthemforthj or the increasing and mulHpfy 
of them. This is effected in several different 
ways : by seed, hf suehenf hift^«tSy by layers^ 
by dUtingi^. But, bear in mind, that aU plants, 
fnmi die Radisfa-to the Oak, ntny be pnopaffded 
bythe meaas o^sged; fi^iie Acre are many ^aurtsv 
mdi can beprapag^sted bjr no of j^ vmomi and,, 
ofihese the Radiih and the Oak are tmm, lM> 
nsB' juil=qfialify, heee, by obeerring^ &at i'eBtiupi 
ODtintoAe'deepqiietlioik (whidi so SMMty hmm- 
muzted tiieir b«ids with) of e^vaco/ genettKHaHi- 
I.ooiifiiie my9^ to tfaiiigs of wfaidi we hme m 
oertKitt iumrndge. 

WiAi mpand to Timagalioftby aiean «rtor 
thalflfatfld, labimspeak^itfailyeMiil^ 
lier the niiwc naCfte <e>eraif>laatey wfakliavev 
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as to the way of propagating them, to be cob- 
sidered as exceptions to the general rule. There^ 
fore, I shall, in the present Chapter, treat of pn^ 
pasation by seed only. 

126. CuLTiTATioN must, of course, differ, in 
some respects, to suit itself to certain differenees' 
in the plants to be ciiltivated ; but, there are sofne 
principles and rules, which apply to the cnltiTa-* 
don 01 dl plants ; and it is ol these only that I 
propose to speak in the present Chapter. . 

r ■ 

♦ . . ^ 

127. It is quite useless, indeed it is grossly 
absurd, to prepare land and to inchr troume ana 
expence without duly, and eren very carefally^' 
attending to the seed that we are going to sow. 
The <oft, the genuineness^ the scundnesSy are all 
matters to be attended to, if we mean to avoid 
ni6rtificatidn and loss. Therefore, the first thing 
Is, the 
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128. We should make swre here; for, what a 
loss to have late cabbages instead oi earty ones ! 
As to beans, peas, and many other things, there 
cannot easily be mistake or deception. But, as 
to cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, radishes, let- 
tuces, onions, ledis, and numerous otben, the 
eye is no guide at all. If, therefore, you do not 
save your ovm seed (of the manner of ctoins which 
I shall ^peak by and by), you ought to be yery 
careful as to whom you purchase of; and, though 
the seller be a person ot perfect probity, he may 
be deceived hiiUselC If you do not saire your 
own Heed, which, aswiUteseen, cannot always 
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bedeae irith safely, all you' can do, if» to take 
«nr«fy ptecautioD in your power ivhea you pur* 
<^ft«e.> Be veryparticular, very full wad clear, 
in the order you give for seed. * Know the se^8« 
mas wdl; u potsihle. Speak to hknyouvadf^ 
on ahe tol^ect, if you can ; and, in short, take 
every piecautioB in your power, in order to avmd 
Ifae mortificatiQns like those of having one sort of 
cabbage, when you expected anower, and of 
having rape when you expected turnips or ruta* 
baga. 
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129. But, besides the kind, there is the ^€- 
nimenesB to be considered. For instance, you 
want tugat'loaf cabbage. The seed you sow* " 
Bia^ be cabbage: it may, too, be sugar-loaf ^ or 
more diat thtui any thing else : but, still, it may 
not be true to its kind. It ikiay have become 
degenerate ; it may have become mixed^ or cronedy 
in generatbig. - And thus, the plants may very 
much disappoint you. True seed is a great 
thing ; for, not only the time of the crop omning. 
in ; out the quantity and quality of it greatly de- 
pend bpon me trueness of the seed. You have 
plants, to be sure; that is to say, you have 
something gvow ; but you will not, if the seed be 
not 'Ine6, Imve the thing you want 

130. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you 
purchase, take all the precautions recommeikled 
as to s(yrt of seed. It will be seen presently, that,' 
to save true seed yourself*, is by no means an easy 
matter. And, therefore, you must sometimes 
purdiase. Find a seedsman that does not deceive 



jm^ msAiMk m Vim B«l^' ofeMM^' 1Im# mi 
MM» wMdi^himMl Be mmt tMmtto 






|et at aHKh as wiilkttt vim^ f«r tka^aantortif 
jr«aa' that such seed wm teep; ani, tobuMr 
how mm J yeMBli* seedr of^regclAiet' mC 
herbs will keep, see paragraph 15Q. 



SOUNI>NESS OF SEED. 

181. S^dLmaj be of theTiffiit#«rf ^it "f^*'^ 
Ineeta its sort; ibi4» yet, ii'tt beioisdiUM?, HwiH 
not grow^ andr of caiurse, is a. gieat dsal wmsar 
thairtMeless,. becasMa the sawiag of it occasioMr 
loss oC time, loss of cost of seed, loss of use af 
land, andlossoflabaiur, tosa^notUqgalMmtthst 
disafpointnieiitjaid imxrtifiaailioiL Hm, agaiaii^ 
tf yoniNHrchase, youn^taMst rely on the seedsnMi^' 
aad, mnsfoie, aU theafoig«enefa«ed j i€ c ai i t i oBBg 
ase neeessaij as to this point also, la tins eaaer 
(eapedaHy if the sowing he eadeasive) the iiijnq* 
v^yhvuery great; aadv thereis ja»mdr0m If aii 
mai sell you owe wmtof tmdL fur-amMer ; or, if 
he sell you untrue seed ; the Uno will give yon re* 
dress to the fuUextenI fifths lajory farered^ nbd 
tlM.proof can be ptoduoed. Bik, if theaead doae 
wot wwmi^^ what pmf' basse yeul ¥e» nngn 
|ne«edies<iis«i$r; Inity who is^ yr g as, - thattAai 
aeed wna not dMeif .or ^eaiviM; lo Ae grsaiwlit'^ 
ThU^ wea.naI.eaiaafayhMeislhesel nnMir 
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irnM^ wA dert»yed in comiiif up^ or in permu 

13^ There are, howerer, means of ascertain* 
ing, whetiier seed be $auHdf or not, before you 
sow it. in theipround. I know of no seed, which^ 
if sound and Tea% Soo^9 ^"^ ^^ <^i^ ^ water. 
The unsoundness, of seed arises from several 
causes. . Unripemeuy blighi^ motUdineUn and aae» . 
are the most frequent of these causes. The 
two first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever 
having the germinating quaUty'in them. Mouldi- 
ness arises from the seed being kept in a damp 
place, or fit>m its having heated. When dried 
again it beoomes light. Age will oause the germi* 
natiog quality to evaporate ; though, where there 
isa greal proportion of o»/ in the seed, thisquality 
will lemaki in it many years, as will be seen in 
Paragraph 160. 

188. The wa,y to hy seed is this. Put a smafl 
quantibf of it in luke^warm water, and let the 
watar oe four or five inches deep. A mug^ or 
bai&n, will do,' but a large tumbler glau is best ; • 
ioat thai joa can see the bottom as wall as top. 
Some seeds, such as those of cabbage, jradiBii,^ 
and turnip, will, if good, go to the bottom at 
once. Gucumbor, Ifefam, Lettuce, Endive, and 
many others^ require a few minutes. ' Parsnip 
and Carrot, and all die winged seeds, require to 
be werked hr your fingers in a.liltle water, and 
weU weitedy Ibefore you put them into the glass ; 
aa^ the oamt should be nMed^ so ai to get off 

SI of the ikatrf, winch woakl otherwise act an' 
feathcrsdoaatoadudi. The seed of Beat 
and Mangel Wnrzel are in a eaie, or sAetf . The 
roofh things thai we sow aie not the ssadti boa 
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t|fi.i:ftie» inwhidi Hmmmhf «r» cmtriMlv etfrilr 
case containing from one iajive seeds. Thfeiitifiiiw 
the trial by water Ib not, as to these two seeds, 
comstoive^ tbc^igby if tb» seed betTOPy goo^; if 
there be ioar or five in a. eaae, aWlmid att^wdttr. 
sink Ja water,. after foeibg in the giu» anihewo ' 
And, a& it is amatter c^snebgieaitiai^ovtanee; 
that every se^d flhovU %nm m a ca» ifdhere (te 
plants stand SQ fhr c^att ; aa jw^win tows of BmT^ 
aiad Mangel WivadL a«e ao veryi ifljavioinv tba. 
best way is to nepectaUaeodthi^ will^ndt Hflhr 
case and all, after beiiig..ffHtinlorii«R»iiaier«ia^^ 
reflui»i«g theoemaiiaar.. 

. laC Botf wada gfi aU. sdrts^ aret^wwietifiiai) ' 
if jaol tdway«, pari Miiad and^pnt unMitHid:| teal^ ' 
aa^tbefomierisiiot'tDte regeisted ^wadoooBtiif 
tba iaMer^ the prtifKW'lM.-of veaebsltoidd bcr^aMM^ 
tained, if a separation be not madei. OoonttlMnx. 
a hundred seeds, taken promiscuously, and put 
tlta»:«iiiilarniater lU h^lam diaeetod.^ Wm^ luk 
and Sfty siwim'^ hdf ycn^ seed iai bad a^^^ liAif) 
fjpiWMl^. aad^ao, in p ropcirt i aii^ as to otfaef n um b eg r 
QfisMfcar»«ttd misBnara TiiB»ai9iMiyb«'p]aal^f' 
tbaaoMid aetda ohvAiA 'will we iSBA;:.lMt JhikfM^ 
ofinmmr If to beffboMi' in- an^iasiMWB^ litmf!* 
would> I thiaky badoand Jatinse of the Tulip^rt*^) 
the Aflh, the Bindh^ and the P&ranip^ all of wl»dK> 
afflnfcanished*:«dth.so\lairge a poitissn o^iviiig. * Yailn 
ali tfaesef if iaimdi;inH8lBk^if tpatioto«c7<ir»iiwdl^ 
iMkktbBJwetmakod a ]ilteiiito4faewAigB> twir ''( 



Thaieia, haivBfei^r.aiiolhetiiwf dfi 
tainiag Ihtviaqmtaiife feet), the wwu i d nai, or 
awldna8s.di)sead; aadrtha^iei fay owiM 'iMB'^ ikkm x: 
K.you hawe'^a JbaMidif^off^tf»:iiot4.UMrMi^*tv 
M^QitamfiirathaaAiglMa ^M^toaynpliiM^'i 
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^fteeoth, wilder flie'giafis, in 4ie%flt-led, oi'nand- 
vg^am; TketdhmOe, under tlie ;gliMi, n warm; 
and ayefj*$»«v days will^tiAyoa what fveptyHimi 
of YOur seed is sound. But, there is this to be 
oaaid ; »that, wltfi flIrMig' heat under, and with mich 
^'eBmptet<s jsroteetioa e^rty ^seeds may aeme tip 
AhI wouM aoft «oiiie u{> in the open grcnind. There 
tmHj be enough <tf the germinating principie to 
^oouse vegetation in a hoUbed, and not enough to 
"^■mee ittn the open air and eold ground. 'There*- 
'fiHPe I inefine to the opinion that we should try 
sieeds as our ancestors tried Witches ; not by fire, 
but by water ; and that, -following up th^ prac- 
tice, we should reprobate and destroy all that do 
'tiotrmMlt/y sidk. 



«AYJNG ASiB PBEfi£RVINQ SE£D. 

JL3G. (This is a most impovtaat braneh of liK 
•Gardener^ biisinMS. Theireiare nates ofspikaMe 
jb»|MurticHlar plants. Those 'wi^ be given in iMr 
yioper |da«es. Jt is my bowaiess hmre to ^apeak 
i^u»b^aa,ai^a|ipbGQdi]e to,atf pbnto. • 

137. First, as to the saving of seed, *the truest 
|d««tB «boiiU |»e«^eelQd; tmt is^to nm^ safih as 
m» of Ae-aioet pevfaot «4«^ imd .qiwltty^ <!« 
Ihe Cabbage we sMk smaU ^ttem, well4emad 
hfiSin ^ «pmt «r loiise, l«aw%; iir tbe Tufinp, 
1«P[^ bulb, 'S«m41 «i9ck, flteadeiHitalked letti^M, 
1^ fl^sh, «or Bu]^; in ihefiaiMi, bigh erionr 
^m^ ^ scarietl, flOB^ «e«k« few ,«nd Aoct 
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ivdl known, and Bone but perfwst jimatt dMMiH 
be saTed for seed. The vaae is aonewhftt Wh 
lerent as to plants, which' are scnue male and 
others fenj^, but, these present exceptions to be 
noticed under the names of such plaiAs. 

188. Of plants,.4be early coming ,of which is a 
circumstance of importance, the ver^ earliest 
should be chosen for seed ; for, they will almost 
.always be found to include the highest degree of 
perfection in other respects. Thej should have 
.great pains taken with them ; th^ soi) ^nd situa* 
tion should be good ; and they should be carefully 
Cultivated, during the time that they are carrying 
on their seed to perfection. 

189. But, effectual means must be taken to 

Erevent a mixing of the sorts, or, to speak in the 
mguage of farmers, a craadng of the hreed$. 
There can be no cross between toe sheep and 
the dogi but there can be between the dog and 
the wolf; and, we daily see it, between.the grey- 
hound and the hound; each yaluable when true 
to his kind ; apd a cross between the two, fit for 
nothing but the rope; a word which, on this oc- 
casion, I use, in preference to that of halter ^ out 
of respect for the modem laws and usages of my 
native country. 

14(^. There can be no cross between a cahhage 
and a carrot; but there can be, between a cafn 
bage and a turnip; between a cabbage and a 
cauUiiower nothing is more common ; and, as to 
the dfifferent sorts of cabbages, they will produce 
onsses, presenting twenty, and perhaps a thon^ 
sand, de^«es, frmn ttie Early York to tne Savoy^ 
Turnips will mix with radishes and nitarbaga ; 
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^^ Aeoe with nme ; the resnlt will imx with cab* 
iiages aad caiiliflowen ; ao that, if nothing were 
done to preftenre plants true to their kiml, dsr 
gardens would soon preseiit us withilittle besides 
m^re herbage. 

14L Asrto theeatisey I pretend not to dive into 
diem. As to the '^ affectionate feeHngs*' from, 
which the effect arises, I leave that to those who 
iiaye studied the '* loves of the plants." But, as ^ 
to the effect itself I can speak positively ; for, I 
have now on the table before me an ear of Indian 
Com having in it grains of three dUtinct sorts ; 
Whitb Corn, that is to say, colour of bright 
ryc'Straw; Yellow Corn, that is to say, colour 
or a deep-coloured orange; Swest Corn, that is 
to say, colour «f drab^ anddeep*wrinkled, while 
the other two are plump, and smooth as polished 
ivjory. The plant .was from a grain of White- 
Corn ; but, there were Yellow, and Sweet, grow- 
ing in the same field, though neither at less than 
three hundred yards distant from the white. The 
whole, or, at least, the greater part, of the White- 
Corn that grew in the patch vras mixed (some 
ears more and. softie less) in the same waj ; and 
each of the three sorts were mixed with the oth^r 
two, in much about the same proportion that the 
White-Corn was. 

142. Here we have the different ^rts assem- 
bled in the same ear, each erain retaining all its 
distinctive marks, and all the qualities, too, that 
distinguish it from the other two. S<Mnetiides, 
however, the mixture takes place in a different 
way, and the different colours present themselves 
in streaks in all the grains of the ear, rendering 
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Ihe eolour' Df the qpaioB -vmegmM .iiartottd «f 
. iheir.beiiig one'^ohmed, / ^ 

I^. It h Tery n^ known, ;that e&Gts like 
ibis are never perceiyed, unless m oftses wlieie 
different sorts of Indian Corn grow at no great 
^diitauee from- each athfir. Pr^hMtj too, to 
xirodttce this intermixture, the plants of th^ seve- 
ral sorts must be all of the .some age; most all be 
equal in point of time of blowing «nd kermi^. 
But,l)etlus as it maj, the^c^ of intenxuxjtuie 
is certain.; and, we have only to know the fact to 
he induced to take effectual measure^ to provide 
against it. 

144. As to bees carrying the matter, and ^- 
pregnatmg plants uriih it, the idea aptpearis non- 
sensical ; :fi[>r, how 'Comes it that whoie Jieide of 
Indian Com are thus mixed ? And, in the Indian 
Com, let it be observed, the ear, that js to say, 
ihe grain-^talk, is at about four feet from ifae 
.ground, while the fmctr is, perhaps, >ei^4^ or ton 
Jeet from the ground ! What, then, is the hoe 
(which visits oilly &e ffower) to owrry the matter 
4.0 the flower, and is the flower ithen te hawd ii 
down to the ear? Oh, no! this is moch too 
ohimsy and bungling work to be beUeyed in. Tlfae 
effect is, doubtless, produced by ecentj or mneil; 
for, observe, the ear is so constructed, and is, at 
this seasqn^ so guarded^ saxxunpletd^ envdbped, 
that it is impoidUe iot. axky matter whatever lo 
;get at the grain, <or at the chest of 4he gnun, 
witbaut the en^loyment of mechoMieai fonee, 

14&U Away, then, I think'We may send aU Ae 
pgnfffisff alaout the farma «f te mtje Aamem 
"being carried to the female flowers, on which so 
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nMidii hai hieeii. Mii and iwtittftnK 9aid* m oo w» » 
Gmncft of^ TfUch emwMoas notion gardanetv, in ' 
QMui Did Snglaadv have speni so'mneb time^ iii 
aismgHnffi Qnavaak^n^ and' Melbn^ in-tbeir cdnnn<* 
bial intercourse. To men of plain seqae, tin* it 
something so inconceivable, that I am afraid to . 
leant ;tbe;8lHftemQat oneiippinted by proof, wfaidi, 
thetefone, J* shall give m & quojMion from aA' 
EiigUsh ymtk on Gardoinig by tiie Rer. CnARfiii^ 
JMUaanivLc, l(icar o# Bmn^orth in Northampton* 
shiae, ^^ Setting the Ihiit is*tiie pmctice- of most^ 
**'ffoad gaTdenesB^as generaUy insiiuring theem** 
" brjFiQS.firoBtt geing o^ as- thej are apt -to db ot- 
'^ an eacly season'; m^en nots much-mnd cav be ' 
^^ Buffiered. to entev the bed, andno^ bees or&i- ' 
'' aocts axe about^ to cxmiM^ the fixriua from tke^' 
^^ mole fiowere to the fomahi The mate flbwers ' 
'^ ba^e beea iffnmttmtiy called Mae blossonis, 
** and SB^have-faHBenFegularlT puiled^'off (as saiil)' 
*' to strengthen the- planis^r but they are esseatM^' 
^**Id t9ij99W^e^ the female flowers; i.e; those* 
'^'tiiai shew the young fruit* t^ ^ir base*. IhSn^* 
^^'impreffnaikm, oaUed' setHmg- Iha fiMt^ is arti-^- 
^'-&ikfly done thu»:.as«soon a»aay female ftiinei* ' 
" are fully open, gather a newly opened miale^ 
*' flower, and stripping the leaf gently off from 
'^^te&middle^ Id^nicely hold of the Mbm, a^ 
''*teM«n^'llurtra a£lihe>ittafe;(i^^ 
oenAtr "of the ^^nvofe^/lo^er; theflne j^iSrl^tt^- 
dfe^r &em4fae madepaft wffi ftdlipfP, and^edlhepSH 
tr tie female ' pact, aiich,y«tiM<2tiie tt, ca us i te f 
tbe fruit tn keep it» cohmr, «t9ell$ and- p^oeea^ 
fivHofondii ptfrfeelum. This^MsikKseiof Aetlfaiip^ 
'^tf^ fruit, aia^ be«practis8d- tfamngli'tiw moalii»* 
'Hof Febxwunr^ Mneh, ttHfrAfdlv batf afteiwi0(t»- 
^' ifewiU. not be uecesBaffr; te thar vimiKuAow-^ 
«t^.».»^u»k.aur aa mayaftsrii%nb^lie.|p«ett|iWitt^ 
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<^d^p0r8e the faiina effectually ; bnt^ the 
*^.lher AtiU U bad, or remarkably calm, setfinip. 
'^Illav be contimied a litde kmger. If short of 
** aiale flowen, one of them may senre to impreg^ 
nate two females!" 



it 



1^. Lest the American reader shcmld be dis* 
posed to lament, that such childish ¥rork as this 
IS made to occupy the time ci English GardencMi 
It. may not be aanss to inform him, that those .i» 
^lom the Reverend Gentleman recommends die 
practising of these mysteries, have plenty of berf 
4Im1 puddiiig' and be^ at their masters' expense, 
while they are engaged in this work of impreg* 
nation; and that their own living by no means 
depends, even in the smallest degree, upon the 
effect of the application of this *^Jiue fertiUam^ 
^^dmst" To say the truth, however, there is 
nothing of <les%n» here, on the part of the gat^ 
dener. He, in good^^iimest, believes, that this 
operation is usefel to the growth of the fruit <rf 
his cucumber plants : and, how is he to believe 
otherwise, when he sees the fiu^t gravely taken 
fpr ([^ranted by such men as a Cl^gyman of the 
Chitfch of Enghmd ! 

147. Suffice it, now, that we know, that MMrti 
will mix, when seed-phmts of the same tribe stand 
itear each othc^; and we may easily suppose, 
that this may probably take place though the 
]>lantB stand at a considerable distance apMt, 
since I have, in the case of my Indian Com, 
given proof of mixture, when the plants weie 
three ktmdred yards from each ether. What 
DHist be the consequence, dien, of saving seed 
fNon cucumbers, metons, pumpkins, squashes, 
and gourds, all growing in the same garden at 



ttpf ifcrHto, inite «atae' garden, tii'tite ttMe |war; 
#ti^t tibt to te'^aHem]^ ; and ihiff it i»,^ ifart 
iBidtevit^^KAnilt fbri^ ifi«i»'fotftiiea!i««tr 
ofteedsgottdandrnte. ' 

^niio has^n mden ; and, when^ raited^ thty ongM 
Krte eafdml);f jMEe«ert»e«i They are test |m»^ 
aenred m Me pod, or on the Mtdih: Sfeeds ^ 
mai]^ sorts inll be perfectly p)od to the age of 
eight or ten y^aia, if 4ept in the pod or «a-iha- 
gt^ka, .which .seeds, if threshed, .wilLbe goad l«a 
KUle at tbe«iidof three yeamorless; Howeve',^ 
ID Ic^p seeder without threshing thenroutyis sel4 
doin-conrenient, ofleu impracticable, and alwaji 
exposes them to mjiiry from mice and rats, w»A 
from'Tarioas^other eneffiies^ of whachy howevervihe 

rfatest is 'edrdesmes*: Therdbrei the'best -mf 
eicept for things thrf'are very emious, and 
&at lie m a small conqiass, to thresh out all seeds. 

149i They should stand till perfeetfy ripe:, if 
possible. They should be- cut, or- pulled, oY 
gathered, when it is dry; acrid; ttey should, S 
possible, be dry as dry can be, before they are 
ttireshed out H^' ^en* threshed, any Tuoiirturr 
remain about them, they should be placed in tfier 
snuT or, near a fire in a dry room; and, when 
quite dry^ should be put into bags, and hung up 
against a very dry wall, or dry boards, where 
they will by no accident get damp. The be** 
place is- some Toom, or plaice, where there is, 
occasidnally at feast, sijtre tept in winter. 

160. Thus preserred, kept irom <me» uir mmI 
tr9iA'4tmpf the seeds of vegetables wiUkeep sound 
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andgood for sowi&g for the number years stat^ 
in the following list; to which the reader w^ 
particularly attend! Some of the, ^eeds in tbia 
ust will keep, sometimes, a year longer, if. very 
well saved am very well preserved, and especially 
if closely kept from exposure to the open air. 
Put, to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed is a 
sad thin^, and, il is indeed, negligence whoUv 
jnexcusaole to sow seed of the soundness of which 
we axe not cettatn. 



Yean. 

*Artich6ke i 

A<B(>aKgii8 4 

Balm % 

Basil 2 

Bean '. .... 1 

Bean (Kidney) ....!. 1 

Beet 10 

Borage 4 

Brocoii 4 

Burnet 6 

Cabbage 4 

Calabash -.,... 7 

Cale 4 

Caie (Sea) 8 

Camomile % 

Capsicum ^ 2 

Caraway 4 

Carrot 1 

Cauliflower 4 

Celery 10 

Chervil 6 

Cives 3 

Corn 3 

Corn-Salad 2 

• Coriander 3 

Cress..; 2 

Cucumber 10, 

Dandelion 10 

Dock 1 

Endive 4 



Yean 

Fennel ^ . . 5 

Garlidc i 

Gourd ....10 

Hop 2 

Horse-Radish 4 

Hyssop * . . 6 

Jerusalem Artichoke . . S 

Lavender 9 

Leek ■% 

Lettuce •• •• 3 

Mangle Wurzel ...... 10 

Marjoram . . . : 4 

Marigold s 

Melon 10 

Mint 4 

Mustard 4 

Nasturtium 2 

Onion 2 

Parsley 6 

Parsnip 1 

Pea 1 

Pennyroyal ^ ,, 2 

Potatoe 3 

Pumpkin : 10 

Purslane 2 ' 

Radish %, 

Rampion % 

Rape 4 

Rhubarb 1 

Rosemary -. 3 
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Sae S 

ItiitapBai^ * 4 

B^lfy :. s 

Samphire • ••( 9 

Savory , 2 

ocorzenera < . . • • 2 

8halot 4 

Skirret .....: 4 

Serrel 7 



Yean. Yean. 



Spinach 4 

Sqoash .10 

*tpnay t 

Tarragon . « ; . . . 4 

Thyme 9 

Tomatam 2 

Tarnip 4 

Wormwood ft 



151. Notwithstanding this list, 1 always sow 
new seed in preference to old, if, in aU other 
^pectB, I know the new to be equal to the old. 
And, as to the notion, that seeds can be the better 
&r being old, even more than a year old, I hold 
it to be monstrously absurd', and this opinion 
I give as the result of long experience, most 
attentire obseiVation, and numerous experiments 
made for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
fact. 

152. Yet, it is a received opinion, a thing taken 
fi[>r granted, an axiom in horticulture, that Melon 
seed is the better for being old. Mr. Marshai^i^, 
quoted above, in paragraph 145, says, that it 
ought to be *' about four years old, though some 
prefer it much older" And he afterwards ob- 
serves, that " if new seed only can be had, it 
should be carried a week or two in the breeches 
pochet, to dry away some of the more wata'y 
particles ! " What should we do here, where no 
breeches are worn ! If age be a recommendation 
in rules as wel^ as in Melon seed, this rule has it; 
for, Enghsh authors •published it, and French 
authors laughed at it, more than a century past! 

153. The reader will observe, that, in £ngla^d,' 
a melon is a melon; that they are not, there> 
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Immi^t into maiiKet* nn wagon loads and ban 

* kinds, and tossed Awm faittmiiieiise faaaipftwlki 

gtones; bul^-^fa CMvisd; liylw<MS*or wte«,mi 

' widi)uiBiR^t!ftrea8aitew4rara*1^abyist«n^ 

&i sboTt; they are sold ai; froitaf a; dtJDar' to fiMtt 

doBajTS apiece. Has adters the case, llrasi 

trtfto caaaffotd toiiarcf aMkns raised in ttoii 

' caidens, can afford to ke^- a wi^wmt to raise 

Siem ; and a conjuror will hardly condescend to 

- fbllow cmMmm nmnte in his practice. This ifobki 
te loinnefing the profession in the ey«i-of the Vul* 
Ipor, and, which wouM be very dangerous, in ihs 
eyes of his employ. Howev e r, a great ded 
ofthiss<«^istraiifitionAry; and, as was «bserMd 
before, how m« we to find the conscience in 
blame a gar d e n er for errors inculcated by* gem 
tiemen of erudition ! 

154. I cannot dismiss this part of my suis|}M 
without once more cautioning the reader against 
the danger of ttnnpe seed. In cases where win- 
ter overtakes you before your seed be quite ripe, 

- the best way is to ^nll up the plants and hanjj 
them by the heels m a«rfry, airy place, tiU afl 

. ffreen depart from the stalks, and until they lie 
qpite dry, a-ndwhoHy rid of juice. Even inhsl 
weather, when the seed would drop out, if flie 
plants were left standing, pull, or cut, the plants, 
and lay them on a cloth in the sun, till the seed 
be all ready to fall out; for, ^forced from the 
jEiorf, the seed is never so ^ood. Seeds will gro/» 
if gathered when they are green as grass, aod 
afterwards dried in the sun ; biit they no not proi- 
duce plants like those coming from Hbe 9e^ 
I triea, some years ago, fifty grains of wheat, 
gathered green,'i^ainst fifty, gathered rioe. Not 
only were th* fUini9 of tnie wrmerfeebie, when 
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oomparod with the latter ; not only was the pro- 
dace of the fonner two-thirds less than that of 
the latter ; hut even die quality of. the grain was 
not half so good. Many of the ears/had smut^ 
which was not the case with those that came from 
the ripened seed, though the land and the cul« 
tivation were, in-both cases, the same. 



SOWING. 



15$. The first thing, relating to iovnng^ is, the 
preparation of the ground. It may be more or 
wss Jine according to the sort of seed to be sown. 
Peas axA beans do not, of course, require the 
earth so fine as small seeds do. But, still, the 
filer the better for every thing ; for, it is best if 
^.ssed beaetoally pnsUed by the earth in eiFery 
part ; and many seBos, if not all, are best situated 
when the earth is trodden down upon them. 

IM. Of course the ground should be good, 
^either in itself, or mjsde good by manure of some 
'Sort, and, on the subject of manure, see Para^ 
graphs 28 and 29. But, in aU cotes, the ground ' 
should hefreih ; that is to say, it should be <to^ just . 
before the act of sowing, in order that the seeds 
nay haVe the full benefit of the fermen'atwn^ 
that takes place upon every moving of the earth. 

' 157. Never sow when the gromid is wei ; nor, 
indeed, if it can be avoided, peiform any other 
act with, or on, the ground of a garden. If you 
dig ground in wet weather, you make a sort of 
m/ottar of ,it : it hmdM when the sun or wind dries 
It The fermentation does not take place : and 
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ifr becomes* unfavottfubl^ to yeseMbn, evpeoiiiftf 
if the ground be^ in tile tnalteal' degree^ stiff in • 
its nature, ft is even desirable, that w^ should> 
not come for some* days* after ground has- been- 
moved ; for, if the wet come before the^ grotmtib ' 
be«^ at tke top, the earth^will rmt'toj^eiiker, and) 
will become bound at tep^ Sow, therefore^ if. 
possible, in drj weather, but in freshly-moved 
ground. 

158. The season for sowing will, of course, 
find a place under the names of the respective 
]^Buits; and, i do hope, that it is, wlien I atai 
addressing myself to Americans, uinie ccHi « |iy 
for me to say, that sowing according to the Moon^ 
is wholly absurd and ridiculous, ana that it arose 
sdtely out of the circumstance; thiai our fore^- 
lisrthersv who coidd not read, had neither Almanadc ^ 
noFlCalehdar fo guide ^em, and* who' counted' by 
IM^eiis and Fesdvals iasteaids o£ by Mondte aad^; 
Days o^ Monlh. 

ISO. llowever, it-k necessair^ to obseinie^ 
thei some, and. even many, tfainesv whirir wm' 
usually sown in ^e Spring, would be betters «oiofi«t 
iM^ikefali; and, especielly ^«&en we consider hMtt 
litUe fme there is for d!iMngftillhiiigs]& the spriiiiip. * 
Ptosnip», carrots^ beets^ onions; and wany etliw* 
tyng», may be sa^^fy^sewn i».the fall: • 'rasiseedrf 
^riU not perish^ if eev^red. by the ewliii^ IS^* 
then, care must be taken to sow early enoush 
in tbe fait ^ (te plants to o»me up- lidbve^tne 
ftest set t». The seed of all pla|itB> wiQli^eaiil- 
in* t]U» way ait- tile' wifiter, thouell^tllii» 9m^ peiie«»' 
tmie to- the disttineef of Unree Metbinieilii^tiieai^' 
efteept the seedto o^ saeh* ptanta m^a^Ufkt'fifmii' 
wmcu^ €h9>». Th^ seed oftUdoijitlMMttu^ fo#' 



ciBiiMBe, yriiSL mt^ itf ^tbe gnamdTbe net tvinmn 
!i6ii0ii|;h to bring it vp. So «witl 4fae seed of CO* 
4nimbei«, melons, aifd IncKan Com^-imless buMed 
'beyond the readh of tfaie iafluenee of the^iilmo^ 
.'dbiere. £Teii 'oariy (peas *wottld be best mmi in 
.the fidl, could yon have an snsmranee against mee. 
We all 'know, mAxei a bustle tiieve is to get m early 
)pe«B. K they rvfere sown in ibe fiill, they woidd 
start up Uie moinent the feist 'vrere out of Ae 
gnnmd, and would be ten days earlier in liearftng, 
in spite of every effort made by ,"^0 'spriflgHMnrets. 
:to make their .pe»B overtake tlietn. tJpon a spot, 
vlie«e I Banned peas for seed, Iwst year, some that 
was lefl, in a. look of faaiikn, at the barvestiiig, and 
'&at layupmi the dry groiind, tOl the land w^la 
fioughed late in November, came up, in the 
. vfiing, the Bumient the frait was out of the ground, 
and they were in Uoom ftdl fifteen daiys earfier 
' than those, sown in the same aeld as early as pos- 
sible in the spring. DoubHess, lihey would hiCve 
boftte peas fifteen days sooner ; ibot there were 
but a very few -of them, and^^iose standing e^aae;- 
ling about ; and I was obliged to plough up the . 
gvound wheie they were growmg. In some cases 
. k woald be^aigeoil way, Co corer the sown ground 
wilh litter^ or ws& leaves of trees, as soon as 
iBae fivst bas fairly set in ,' »but, not before ; for, 
if you do it before, the seed may ^etate, and 
^i&en may be kMled by tbe^st. One object of 
this ialMowin^, is, to g^t the woit ^ne ready %r 
aprisf;'; lor, M that season, you have so many 
taiq^ to do at ooee! Be^es vou ^antiot sow 
thtt instaat tha frost breaks i^ ; w the ground is 
wet and .clammy, unit to be dc^^ or toadied or 
.teodsfea^upan. So that here are ten days lost, 
fiat, die seed, wiMch bas lam in the ground afl rhe 
iter,is.9eadrf i^atak thaiamttentthe^arih is 
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clear of the winter frost, and it it mp b^Aetime 

jom can get other seed into the ground in a good 
jBtate. ]ral*sowing of seeds to comt up in the 
spring is not practised in England, thou|^ they 
there are always desirous to &;et their things ear^y. 
The reason is, the uncertainty of their winter, 
which passes, sometimes with ^^urdly any frost At 
aU ; and which, at other times, is severe enough 
to freeze the Thames over. It is sometimes mud 
till February and then severe. Sometimes it 
begins with severity and end^ with mildness. So 
that, nine times out of ten, their seed would come 
upt and the plants would be destroyed before 
spring. Besides they have dugs that come out in 
mild weather, and eat small plants up in the win- 
ter. Other insects and reptiles do the like. From 
these obstacles the American sardener is fi^ee. 
His winter »eU %n.\ and the earm is safely closed 
up against vegetation till the spring. I am speak* 
ing of the North of Virginia, to be sure ; but the 
gardener to the South will adapt the observations 
to his climate, as far as they relateto it. 

160. As to the actofsowtng, the distances and 
depths differ with difierent plants, and these wiU, 
of course; be pointed out unTier the names of 
those different plants ; but, one thing is common to 
all seeds ; and that is, that they should be* sown 
in roif;s or drills ; ibr, unless they be sown m this 
way, all is uncertainty. The distribution of the 
sec^ is unequal; the* covering is of unequal 
depth ; and, when the plants come up in company 
with the weeds, the difficulty of ridding die ground 
of the latter, without destroying the former, is 
very great indeed, and attended with ten times the 
labour. Plants, in thar earliest state, generally 
require to be thinned; which cannot bedonevrim 
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fi%a)ttrity, unless they stand in rows ; ancf, irf'to 
e^ry futtire operation, how easy is the labour, in 
flie one case and how hard in the other ! It is.of 
great advantage. to almost all plants to move Ae 
pound somewhat deep while &ey are growing ; 
But, how is this to be done, uidess ibey standui 
tow» ? If they be dispersed promiscuously over 
the ground, to perform this operation is next ta 
impossible. 

161. The great obstacle to &e following of a 
nethod so obviously advantageous, is, the trouMe. 
To draw lines for peaa and beans is not deemed 
troublesome ; but, to do this for radishes, onions, 
carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other 
small seeds, is regarded as tedious. When we 
consider the savmg of trouble dfterwardsj ^a 
trouUe is really nothing, even if the driDs were 
drawn one at a time by a line or rule ; but, this 
need not be the case ; for, a very* cheap and 
siipple tool does the business with as much quick- 
ness as sowing at random. 

162. Suppose there be a bed ,of ^onions to be 
sow:n. I make my drills in this way. I have 
what I call a DriUery which is a rake six feet long 
in the head. This head is made of White Oak, 
2 inches by %^ ; and ha^ teeth in it at eight inches 
asunder, each tooth being about six inches long, 
and an inch in diameter at the head, and is pointed 
a little at the end that meets the grouna liiis 
gives nine teeth, there being four inches over at 
each end of the head. In this head, there is 
a handle fixed of about six feet long. When my 
ground is prepared, raked nice and smooth, and 
cleaned from stones and dods, I begin at the left 
hand eud of the bed, and draw across it nine row9 
at once. I then proceed, taking care to keep 

I 



lo^. Bitotfislmrfptif f^f^elA; and near iK6 
mnftfle of tfief hsct two handles. The n)Her being 
putin motion breaks ail the clods that the hairbw 
nar left, draws alter it. the ten teeti, and the te^ 
teedi make teit drills,' as d^p, or -as shallow, as* 
* the man chooses who follows the roller, holding 
' the two handles of the bar. The two pieces of 
wood, which connect the bar with the hinder pro- 
jeciting part of the frame of the roller, toork on 
the pirn, so as to let the bar up and down, as ojc- 
casion may reqnire; and, of course, while the 
roHer is turning, at the end, the bar, with the teeth 
in it, is raised from the ground. ^ 

164. Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in 
about' j^ue minuter, which would perhaps require 
a man more than a day to make with a hoe. In 
short, an ox, or a horse, and a man and a boy, 
will do twelve acres in a day with ease. And to 
draw the drills with a hoe would require forty^ 
^ eight men at the least ; for, there is the line to 
be at work as well as the hoe. YHieat and eyett 
Peas are,<in the fields, drilled by machines ; but 
beans cannot, and especially kidney beam. Drilla- 
must be made : and, wh^re they are cultivated on 
a Ikrge scale, how tedious and expensive must 
be the operation to make the drills by line and 
hoe ! When the drills are made, the beans are 
laid in at proper distances, then covered with a 
light haprow {frame of White-Oak and tines of 
Locast)^ and after all comes the roller, with the 
teeth lifted up of course ; ' and all is smooth and 
neat. The expeiice of such an apparatus is really 
nothing. The barrel of (he roller, and the teeth- 
bar, ought to be of Locust, which never perishe^^ 
and the shafts and frame of White-Oak, whicBj 
even without paint, will last a lifetime. 

i2 
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165. In order to render the nmrck of the w . 

straight, my ground was ploughed into kaub^'ooi^ ,. 
of which took the ten rows of kidney-beans ; sa 
that the ox had only to be kept Straight along_ 
upon the middle of the land. And, in order to 
liave the lands^af, not arched at all, the. ground 
was ploughed twice in this shape, which brought 
the middle of the lands where the fuixows were 
before. If, however, the ground had been flat- 
ploughed, without any furrow, there would have 
been no difficulty. 1 should have started on a 
straight side, or on the straightest side, leaving 
out any crook or angle that there might have 
been. .1 should have taken two distant objects, 
two objects, found, or placed, beyond the end of 
the work, and should have directed the head of 
the ox )n a line with those two objects. Before '1 
sta'Hed; I should have measured off the width to 
find where the ox ought to come to again, and 
then have fixed two objects to direct his comine 
back. I should have done this at each end, tiS 
the piece had been fiiiii^ed« 

166. But, is there no other t^e, to which this 
roller could be put! Have I not seen, in the 
marhing of a corn-field, a man (nay the farmer 
himself) mounted upon a horse, which dragged a 
log of wood afler it, in order to indicate the lines 
tipon which the com was to be planted*! And 
have \ not, at other times, seen the larmer making 
these marks, one at a time, with a, plough? And 
have I not seen the beauty of these most beautiful 
scenes of vegetation marred by the ciookedness 
of die lines thus drawn ! Now, take my roller, 
take all the teeth out bat three^ let these three be 
at four feet apart. Begin well on one side of the 



£M ; ikoxait yotxt horse ; Ibad the teeth weQ witb 
a -tilbne ti^ on each^ drop the bar; take iwo^ 
elffecigin joar eye r go on, keep the two objects in 
line^ androu draw three lines atence^ all straight 
aiitt^pardfel. even if a mile long. Then, tuni, 
and eareliilly' fix the horse agaiot, so that you 
leAte foiif feet between the outside line drawa 
before- and the inside tooth. You have already 
measured at tbe other end (where you started), 
and have placed two objfects for your guide. Gro 
on^^ Jieeping these 6b)ects io a line ; and you have 
tkrte more Hiuis. Hhns you proceed till the field 
be finished. Here is a g^at saving of time ; but» 
were it for nothing but the looky ought not the lag 
to give place to the roUer t 

' 1 W. If I have strayed here out of the garden 
into the field, let it be recollected, that I write 
principally for the use ^{farmers. I how return 
to garden-sowing. 

108. When the seeds are properly, and at 
suteble distances, placed in the drills, rake the 
grdand, and, in all cases, tread it with yowfeet^ . 
upiess it be very m&ist Then rake jt sligMy 
agfthi ; for all seeds grow best when the earth is 
pressed closely about them. When the plants 
coilie up, thin them, keep them clear of^weedn, 
and attend to the directions gii^en under the nameii 
of the'several plants. 
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TRANSPIANTING. 

Kid. The weather fortransplanting,vWhetherof 
table vegetables, or of trees, is the same as that 
for Mowing , If you do this work in wet weather, 
> i3 
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cr, when the. ground 19 wet, thf^ imk, cannot iNt) > 
well done. It is no matter what the plant h^. 
whether it be a cucumber plai^t^ or an oak-tree*- . 
It has been observed, . as to seeds, that thej likje 
the earth to touch them in every part, and to lie . 
efoie about them. It is the same with root9. One 
half of the bad srowth that we see in orchard* 
•rises from negligence in the phmHna : fix>ra 
tumbliiig the earth carelessly in upon the nocrfs* 
The earu should be^me us possible ; for, if it be not^ 
part of the roots will remain uit/oucAedby the 
earth. If ground be wet, it cannot hejhte. And, 
if mixed wet, it will remain in a so^ of mortar, 
and will cling and bind together, and will leare 
more or less of cracks, when it become dry. 

170. If possible, therefore, transplant when the 
f ground is not wet ; but, here again, as in the base 

of sowing, let it be dug, or^ deeply moved, and 
well broken, immediately before you transplant 
into it. There is Sifermentation that takes place 
immediately after moving, and a dew arises^ 
which did not arise before. These greatly exceed, 
in power of causing the plant t0 striksy any thing 
to be obtained by rain on the plants at the time of 
planting, or by planting in wet earth. Cabbages 
and Ruta Baga (or Swedish Turnip) I have 
proved, in inumerable instances, will, if planted 
m freshly-moved earth, under a burning sunj be 
a great dieal finer than those planted in wet eround, 
or during rain. The causes arie explained in the 
foregoing paragraph ; and, there never was a 
greater, though most popular error, than that of 
waiting' fin' a shower in order to set about the work 
of transplanting.' In all the books, that I hare 
read, without a single exception : in the English 
Gardening books ; in the English Farmer's Die- 



fienaif;, and sttny* otii^r vioifo on- Bogliih has* 
bandpjr; in the Encyclopedia ; in short, in all the 
books on bushsiindi^ and on^ttrdemng^at I hare* 
erer read, English or French, this tnuuiplanttng^ 
in ihawertf weaker is reconunended. 

t 

171. If yon transplant in hot weather, ^ 
ieotwf of tlie plants will be scorched ; but the 
heiffts will live ; and the heat/assisdng the fermen-^ 
tatioii, will produce new roots in twenty-fbur 
lio«r», and new leaves in a few days. Then it 'is 
that yon see fine yegetati<ni come on. If yon 

Slant m leei, that wet must be followed by dry't 
le earth, £rom bdng moved in wet, contracts me 
mortar^ nature ; hanleas fir8t,«and then erdcks ; 
andihe plants will stand in a stunted state, till 
the ground be moved about them en dry weather. 
If I could have my wish in the planting of a piece 
of Cabbages, RutaBaga, Lettuces, or, almost any 
thing, I would find the ground perfectly dry at 
top ; I would have it dug deeply ; plant immediv 
ately ; and have no rain for three or four days. 
I would prefer no rain for a month to rain at the 
lime of planting. 

172. This is a matter of prknary importance. 
How many crops are lost by the waiting far a 
shower! And, when the shower comes, the ground 
is either not dug, or, it has been dug for some 
time, and the benefit of the fermentation is wholly 
lost 

173. However, there are some very tender 

Slants ; plants so soft and juieu as to be arosolutely 
umtiup and totally destroyed,^ stems^and all, in 
a hot sun, in a few m>urs. Cufcumbers and Melons, 
for instance^ and some plants of flowers. These, 



lefurt, if Aift iraftcfai, iinM^lbnr jMtttfnds* a miwi 
p^ftioaipftr aotiee itf moh 111^ lie 4^^ 
pioaeeddndie iMte oflhedSlaiiiU* 

174. In the act of transplantiiig the main thingt 
iiiie IP take^weflMt iotinm^.tim(k»tNrMl^lM pki^ 
and totekereme &tt ^e earth be ^w^M jtLm & A '- 
ahoi^Aeimi^oir^^bsittaiof^e^ant Tk'pnm 
the earth ^vseiy dc««fyrmba«t the mm^x>fi^ plMHl^^ 
isiof^ttle use, if«^nle»re;tfaepoif^0f 4h» mel* 
loose. I beg ihai .thiraa^ h^horaJn^^iiiiii ; fav? ' 
the ^^wth, tfJDd^evenlhe life,. <tf'tbe;plai|t depend 
ontfroftt caiea8to4hffipaortnmlas. SeeCWdJajr^, 
Panupiph aOO, far a j&innletdesc^ptiim ct' >th9* ^ 

ace of pUuiting. 

» 

.175. As to^ropagfitiQii4)j ctttthi§s, aliim,.lirfeia ' 
and (^be^i it will l^^^spoken of nmer-the namet > - 
of the «ev0faL pkmts ueaally propagated in WBff 
of ihose ^wja^. Oui$m^ are pieces cut oif from^ 
branches of treesand. plants. iSttp«>aiie iMpanebes^ ^ 
pulled off and slippea down.at a joint Layers ' 
are bninches left on the plant or tiee, and heM - 
dowil to the ground, andmstened, with earth laid 
upeii4hepart;betwQen the plant and the top 6^he 
branch. Offsets are parts of the^root and plant 
separated from themain root. 
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176. Here, as in the icHregoing parts of ihk 
Chapter, I proptose to speak onfy of what is #f 
genera/ 'mplieatioa, ;in order to save the vvtmn^ 
thalnouM beneeesaaR^ to repeat tnstruetitiisiftp 
cuUftvalkm undmr Ae nantts or -the se^ral piaals;- 
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177* The ground being good, and 4he sowing, 
or planting, having been properly peribrmed, the 
next thing is the after<'maHaffementj which is 
usnallj csdled the cuUivaHon^ ' 

178. If the suUect be firom ietd^ the first thing 
is to see Ihat the plants stand at a proper distance 
from each other ; l^ecause, if left too close, they 
cannot pome to good. Let them also be thinned 
early ; for, even while in seed-leaf, they injure 
each other. Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, every 
thing, ought to be thinned in the seed4ea£ 

179. Hoe, or weed, immediately; and, let me 
observe here, once for all, that weeds never ouf^ 
to be sufiered to get to any size either in field or 
garden, and especially in the latter. In England, 
where it rains, or dnps, sometimes, for a month 
together, it is impossiole to prevent weeds from . 
growing. But in this fine climate, under this 
blessed sun, who never absents himself for more 
tbaa about fi»fy-^^t hoora aftuMiBaei aadu^ 
will scorch a dock-root, or a dandelion root, to 
dEeo/A in a day, and lengthen a water-melon dioot 
24 indies in as many hours : in this climate, scan* 
dalous indeed it is to see the garden or the fidd 
infested with weeds, 

180. But, besides the act of killing weeds, 
cvlHvaiianr means im^mg the earth between the« 
plants while growingJ This assists them iu their 
growth: it £^s them: it raises food for their 
roots to live upon. A mere^/Za^-hoeine does no* 
fliing but keep down the weeds. The hoeing 
sH&en the plants are become stout, should be 
deep ; and, in general, witl^ a hoe that has qumM 
insteibd of a msre flat plate. In short, a sort of 



1. ^ 

^^tead of Fntnee, be woidd hare seieu fhe'eifeGfei 
of that tillage, in a still more striking ligbt, on 
felantSy in jour Indian Cofn fields ; for, he would 
nave seen these plants spindlins, yeUbw, actually 
. nerithing, to-day, for want o^jnaughing ; and, m 
tour days after a good, deep, dean and cai^fid 
Roughing, especially in kot weather, he would 
fiare si^en them wholly change their colour, be* 
ik3oine of a bright and beautiful green, bending 
. dieir leases over the intervals, and growing at the 
late of i<mr inches in the twenty-foilr hours. 

183. The passage, to which I have alluded, in 
ef so interesting a nature, and relates to a matter 
ef so much importance, that I shall insert it entire^ 
and also the plates^ made use of by Mk. Tull to 
fllustrate his meaning. ^ I shall not, as so man^ 
ethers have, fake the thoughts, and send them 
forth as my own; nor, like Mr. John Christian 
Cdrwen, steal them from Tull, and give them, 
with all the honour belonging to them, to a Bishop. 

184. *' A Method how to find the distance to 
*'^ which roots extend horizontally. A piece, or 
*' plot, dug and made fine,' in whole hard ground- 
**, [Plate IL Fig. 1.] the end A. 2 feet, the end 
*' B. 12 feet, tne length of the piece 20 yards; 
^^ the figures in the middle of it are 20 Turnips, 
"sown early and well hoed. The manner of this 
^^' hoeing must be, at first, near the plants, with a ' 
" spade, and each time afterwards, a foot distance, 
" tul the earth be once well dug ; and, if weedk 
'* appear where it has been so dug, hoe them out 
" shallow with the hand-hoe. But, dig all the 
^^ piece neiLt the out-lines deep every time, that it . 
" may be the finer for the roots to enter, when 
**• they ar^ pennitted to come thither. If the 



. *' Hke end By k is a. prooC Ihey aIl.«xfieiiiLlo the 
*^ outside of tke pieoe, and Ihie 7W»tp. 20, ««il 
~ *^ appear to draw noiouhnieiit firom sot feol di>- 
> tBiicefroin i4»ce«itTe. But if tile Tmw^M, 
:^ 17, ISi 19y 20, acquire BO greaiter bulk duDiAe 
; ^ Ikmh) 1&, it -^liU lie dear, tbat Aekt rmUs 
', '* ^xleoa no iartker than those tf the Tmnmp. IB 
• *•'' dees; which is but about 4. foot. By.thian ro t lw d 
'/Stbe distance of the €»tent of roofe of asv piaaf, 
'^ may be^diacoveved. — ^Tiiei« is abo aiBOther -my 
'** to find the length of roots^ by making a long 
," aarvow tseaA, at the distaliee you expect they 
.<' win exifeeBd:to,aad filiit'indith salt ; if tiie plaat 
^*' be kiUad by the salt, it is oerlaiB that Bone of 
'^ the roots enter it. 

# 

185. >''. What put me upon trymg this me- 
'^ thod Dwts aa <^ervation of two lands, or 
ridges (See Phtt IL Fig. 2.) diiHed wilti 
Twrmpi i» rows, a foot asunder, and vesfj 
^* even in them ; the ground, at both ends and one 
*"*" side, ivas bard aad mnfdoughed. ^Tfae Turnips 
'^ not being hoed were very poor, small, and 
" yeUow, except the^thvee outside rows, bed 
^^ which stood n&Hi to tbe land (or Eix^) Ey 
" which land, being ploughed and harrowed, at 
^^ the time the land A ought to have been hoed, 
^ gave a dark flourishing colour to these three 
*^ rows ; and the Turnips in the row dy which 
^* stood farthest off from the -new ploo^^hed land 
^ £^ received so nuch benefit from it, las to grow 
'' twice as lug«s <any of the more distant wws. 
^^ The row c being a feet neamr to the mew 
*^ ploughed land, bmne twiee, as large aatfaoHie 
^* m (f, W the row b* whick was^eitt iBithe land 
'^ ^jgrew autoh las^r yet i^is a piase ef hard 
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'^irinfegraiiiid, tininatiw^ ftHthm knffdt, and' 
*' about two or three foot bcipd, lying Mlwixt 
" those two lands, which had not been ploughed 
^'•that jear; ilwas femarkaiMe, that during Ae 
length of ^liiiq(ter|aeenl hard ^roiind, the rtms' 
k ed wefe as 'small and y^ew as any in Ae' 
kwd. The TisrmpB m the nrw 4, abotit three 
*^ fMl dislnit frmn Ihe land E^ receiving a douUe 
^* ncrease, proefVfi they had at much Ttourishnient 
'^ fiNihs tbe land E as from the knd A, wfaerem 
'^^tibey stood^ which noarnhment was brought* 
H by less than hidf tbe number cHf roo#» of «aeh of ' 
"' tKse TMvmp9, ik their own land they must 
'^hatre extended a jard all romndf efse they oouM ' 
^* mit have feached the land E^ ^^h^rem it is 
* V probable these few roots went more than anetlier 
'^ yard, to give eaeh Turnip a» isnch increase as ' 
*V «ll tbs r(Kits baddone in tneir wm land. Except 
'^rthat it wdll ^hereafter appear^ ^lat the new ' 
*Sn>umlHDeiitt^e« attli^extr«niilfes of ^ roots^ ' 
'^in tbe tand E^ miglit enable the plants "to send ' 
^^mif' more .Yi#r' mote inr th^ own land, and* 
"'iBceii^ aoniethiflg moteirbAallien^. Ilierom^ 
<<>c being twice as big «s the r^m d, mnst be^ 
'^'^jSopposed'ta^exteiidtwiGe'as fer ; and the tow 
^Hby lour timeb «8 for^ in pvopoftien as it was of ' 
'^miwlkqiiaikttpie^o^hevowcf/' ' ^ 

> 1B6. ThuSflheti, it is di^ar, tlrat^llage MRongsl ' 
gvcming nkiits ^ a groat thing! Not onlt is it ^ 
of^^ppeat oeneiit totbe pl^aits; not only does 1^^ 
g)h9ally angraeni- the aiiMmiit •<4' the Crop, wA - 
iiii]Beit!«f the best quality; but, It prepares the ' 
graaiid for anther crop. If « ^<t«9itm«r fallow be ^ 
cood'ibc.&e knd, here is a summer fallow ,"7 * 
Uie ploughing between Jndlan Cwn^^repBirtshhe '. 
lamd ftmrnhmit^ Hi^ ^E^f- Hlietweeft eabbages* 
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and olher cropv ^iU* of ooune prepue the bnd ' 
for succeeding crop^ 

! 187. WiUeringplanUy though so strooglj re* ' 
commended in English Gardening Boolu ; and 
«o qiuch in practice, is a thing of very, doulrtfel'^ 
utiliiy in any case, and, in most cases, of pot^-' 
tiiFe mjury. A country oi^n endures present- 
suffering from long drought; but, even if idl' 
the gardens and aU the fields could, in suchs' 
ca9e, be watered with a watering pot, I much 
miestioQ, whether it would be benendal even to ' 
the crops of the dry season itself. It is not, ob- ' 
serve, rain water tmit you can, one time out of a ' 
thousand, water with. And, to wmrish pUmig^' 
jhe water must be prepared in clouds and mbts' 
and dews. ^ Observe this. Besides^ when raifar' 
comes, the earth is prepared for it by that stafef ' 
of the air, which j»ecedes rain, and which makiear ' 
all things damp^ and $laeken$ and loosens the ' 
ea?th, and disposes the roots and leaves for the ' 
reception of the rain. To pour 'water, therefbre, ' 
upon plants, pr upon the ground whc^ they are ' 
growing,, or where seeds are sown, is never of' 
much use, and is generally mischievous; for, the' ' 
air is dry: the «un comes immediately and bakea ' 
Uie ground, and vegetation is diecked, rath^ - 
than advanced, by the operation. Thte best pro* 
tector against frequent orought is firequent dig* 
ging^ or, in the fields, piUmghimg^ .und ahraya 
deep. Hence will arise b, fermentation and dem^ 
The ground will have moisture ia it, inapite of. 
aU drought, which the hard, unmoved ground will 
not But always dig or plough in dnf weather^ 
and, the drier tne weather, the deeper you ought 
togo, and the finer you ought to break the earth. ^ 
Wnea plants are covered by ligkts^ or are in m. - 




ism 

they iM^* Med .«Miim%, ^aai^ iiu tmm oues^ 

Uffll. I diall. coDcIiide tiua CJuipter ivitfir o¥- t 
laryiQi^Qii wbatrdeenb a. vulgar enoFy 'and w 
error, too, which somelimeii produoes uicobrnh - 
ni^oce. It labelieTedt and stated, tbartfa^groiud * 
^mvs Hredy in time, of the^MUM wntafpkmi av 
and that, if it be, year after year, cropped with 
the same sort of plant, the produce will be small, 
aiMl the quality inferior to what it was at first 
Mr. TuLL has most satisfactorily proved^ both by 
fact and argument, that this is not true. And I 
will add this fact, that Mr. Missing, a Barrister, . 
living in the Parish of Titchfield, in Hampshire, 
in England, and who was a most excellent and 
kind neighbour of mine, has a border under a 
south wsll, on which he and his father before him, 
have grown earh peas, every year, for mare than 
fothf years; ana, if, at any time, thev had been 
finer than they were every one year of the four or 
five years that. I saw them, they must have been 
something veiy extraordinary ; for, in thqse years 
(the last tour or five of the more than forty) they 
were as fine, and as full bearing, as any that I 
ever saw in England. 

189. Before I entirely (Quitted the subject of 
Cultivation, there would be a few remarks to "Be 
made upon the means o^ preventing the depreda- 
tions ofvermitiy some of which make their attacks 
on the seed, others on the roots, others on the 
stem, others on the leatjes and blossoms, and others 
on the fruit; but, as I shall haye to be very par- 
ticular on this subject in speaking of fruits, I 
defer it till I come to the Chapter on Fruito. 
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. 190. Hav3iigxio(w>lfeeied,0rtlie Sitiuitieii, SeS, 
FJMiciDg, and Laying out of Gaidens ; on the mak* 
inig and managing ofHoUBeds andQreen-Houses; 
and having given some directions as to Propafiia-' 
ti m and Cultivation in general ; I next proceea to 
give Alphabetical Lists of the several sorts df 
plants, and to speak of the proper treatment for 
each, nnder the three heads, Vegetables and 
Herb§: Fruits; KoAFhwtrs. 






CHAPTER IV. 



Vegeiailet and BetU. 



191. Thb word, YBaKTABLSs, is not, as wft» 
observed in Paragraph 5, quite projperly used 
here. This Chapter treats of the things culti* 
Fated in the garden to be eciten at our tables as 
food; and, they are Vegetables; but, a tree ill 
also a vegetable ; and such is a herbr^ or di flower. 
Therefore, as a distinctive appellation, the word, 
vegetables^ is not strictly proper. But, it is the 
irord we use to distinguish this class of the pro-^ 
ducts of the earth from others; and, theretore, 
1 use it upon this occasion. Hbbbs are usually 
placed as a class separate from Vegetables; but^ 
while some of them are merely medicinal, like 
Penngrogaly others are used, not only in medicine 
and in soups, but also eaten in salads. There- 
fore, it appeared to be best to bring into this 
one alphalbetical list, all plants usually grown in 
a garaen, except such as come under the heads of 
FruitSj and Flowers. 

192. ARTICHOKE.— A plant lUtle culti- 
voted in America, but very well worthy of culti- 
vktion. In its look it very much resembles a 
thistle of the big-blossomed kind. It sends up a ' 
seed stalk, and it blows, exactly Uke the thistle 



VsOBTABLBS Aim IblBS. [CAaK 

thftl we tee in the Arms of Seo^tmd. It is, la-* 
deed, a thistle upooa a gigantic scale. The parts ■ 
that are eaten are, the fewer end of the tlack ' 
leav^ that enreloiie the seed, and the bottom out 
which those le»re»inBBediatelf ^gtrew. The whole 
of the head, before the bloom besins to appear, 
is boiled, the pod , leaves aie prntad, off by'tiie 
eater, one or tw0 at a t&ne, anailp);>edin butter, 
with a little pepper and salt, the mealy part is 
stripped off by the>teetib»^^ind thiF wnt of ttie leaf 
put aside, as we do the stem of asparagus. The 
Mtam, when all the leaves are thus deposed o^, 
isf'Mten^ldtfi iBiife oad findl. Ifte Frendi, wllo 
wakB saiedt of aimMt erefy > saxden yegetal^, 
aad ofnolafewof^ephails^^e HeM, eat-dw 
artkheke in salack T^eyga&er^ie beads, iidieit 
* notrancfa biggef tamA <iian a doHar, and eat ^e^ 
lower ends ef die lettres^bov^ menlioned raw;, 
di]iiiBig tlsenE ^it^ in ^^ vinegar, salt and pepper ; 
ami, in this way, Hiey are very good.— ArticneHes 
afie propagated £rom «eal, or, from offsets. If 
by me wsmer, sow the seed in rsws a mt i»art, 
a»tsfiiim:a8 tiie'lrost is out of the gromid; ThfQ 
the plants to a loot apart in die* row ,* and, in die 
fail of the year, put out the plants in ektmps of 
fonr, in rows, three feet apart, and die rows sis: 
feet asunder. They will produce their fruit the 
neKtyear. Whenwint^approa^es, earth tfie' 
roots well up ; and, befere the frost sef» m, cover 
all^roll over wtdi Utter from the yard or stable. 
Open at the breaking up of the frost ; <% all the- 
ground Veil between toe rows ; level the eardi 
down from die piastSi You inill ftsdmany yomg 
ones, or offsets, growing «oiit from the sides: 
Pull these off, and, ifyouwantanewpIantatiOB^'' 
put them ottt^asyoudui die ongimd plants. Tho^ 
win hear, dsough tater dianr die oU ones;^dili^ 



IVJ VHOBTABUBS AND HmB«. 

sttofte yeor.— As to wfft of tliis plant, there ao^ 
two, but they contain n^ difference of any coiue* 
qftencelone has' its head, or fruit pod, rounds ^ 
iKDd the other, rather cmdcaL As to the quaniiiv 
f&t a family, one row across one of' the plats witl 
he suflMent. — For Jerusalem Artichoke, see Jew* 
rumlem, 

198. ASPARAGUS.— Were I writing to T^ova 
Scotians, I ought not to omit to give instructtont 
as to whick end of the Asparagus the eater ought . 
to use ; for, I knew a eentleman of that country^ 
who, being at New \ork, on his first trip from 
home, began eating at the stem in plaoe of the 
point. Writing, as I now do, to tnose, whose 
otMintry produces, with the least degree of trouble^ 
the finest Asparagus that I ever saw, and nro^ ^ 
bably the finest in die world, no description ol tht 
plant-, or of its uses, is necessary. But, some, 
femarks on its propagation and cultivation are 
Hot whoUy unnecessary ; for, though it demands 
less troaMe in America than elsewhere, it de* 
^ mands some ; and, in proportion as it is valuable 
nsiA estoemed, it is desirable that the mettns of 
yvocurn^ it should be wiell and generally under* 
stood.^'^ft is prapoffated from seed. Gather the 
seed, yivheaiiiB dead ripe. Sow it thinly in drills 
a foot asunder,' and two inches deep, three weeks^ 
or about, before the frost sets in. Fress the earth 
well down upon the seed ; ai»il, as soon as tibe 
frost sets in, out not before, cover Ae ground widi 
uHick, or litter, a foot deep, and lay some boards, 
or poles, to prerent its blowing off. As soon as 
the frost breaks up in the spring, takeoff the litter ; 
and yqra wiUhave the jUmiB quicklj up. (See 
Vmnimfh lU.). Whenthepmntsarenuriyup, 
tfain-mm to four faiehes asunder ; for/ they wui 



S^, four 4iiiiet as rtroBg . «t thii i^Htamee m X 
ey< stood close. Keep thevs clewi and boa 
A&^y faetwe«ii ^m all the sunun^.-^To bavek 
b^ of Asparagus, there are two wajs of gonf^' 
to wcHrk : first, sowing the seed in^ the beds «l 
pnce; and, second, making the beds, and re^ 
inoving the plants into them. It is desiBable-tat 
have the beds about four feet wide, that you maj 
cut the asparagus by going in the pa^s betvraen 
them, ana noi trample the beds. As to the ^fir0 
method^ if the soil have a dry bcitam trench in th^. 
, manner described in Paragraph 20; but, in -thsv 

. case, where there is a root alwa}^ penelrating^ 
downward, do not content yourself with a oteaM 
trench two feet deep ; but, before yoM furn yawr: 
top earth into this trench, put some good mOBfure 

• into.it, and dig it into thi» bottom parf; and .tfaei^ 
jrott will have manure at two feet mnd nine inckeB 
from the mrface. . Your ground, being ready^ iKf 
out your bedb», four feet wide, with a .^i& 1?wo fe^ 
wide between each two beds. Jn the /a//, haviiii^ 
made all the ground right stroiig with waxiiu»v 
draw the earth to six iisMshes Ae&p^omjhe imto^^ 
ihe beds iiUo the paths^ which will then ff^jran nigos 
ridges. Thendrawy<mrdrills«/!M^af»a9t,aiid«ovir 
¥our seed, as before directed. When tkey are mi 
ip.spriBg, thin them to afootttpart ,Tlnis veu^mlt 
have them a foot a|^art all over the bed. Kaep tMm 
plants clean all sumitter; and, whe»the haulm iii 
yMow in the iail, cut them ^ff neax, or daae^ tor 
^ ground ; but, let the hauhn be quite dtmdt 
fii^it; yet, do it before the frost actually ,9et$ Ui.i 
When you have out off the haiiltt> lay^aone^littar 
ufMOQ the bed tiU spring, to pteventtheitQiit {raiu 
^ing too leng.cqmingout of>tbe,gvf)iuttd'.iaafir]ii§;i; 
Wb^i the &QAt bieakfi up« ' tmrofw. some imm 
ifih^^ or, ipipe other jaiiMttct.abQiitf««.m 



'tfitlie bed imM a fefii. ^<iit Una maiittve, thv^ 
<«ttiftofarlliebed, oi^of tiie paiit, tfared indies 
!lim^, aad break Hw&rj fine at tiie tii»s. In fbe 
^^, cut down tfie haulm again as before; repeat 
.Ite winter ^pwation ofli^nng ; and^ in die sprnie 
a|gain,^iiLnp, put on asbes <Nr good moukl, anS 
rma €^ter three imcheM deep of earih eut «€ llie 
:^tii8^ liiin j<ni bnng the beds to be an n^ 
-4ir4«D<biffhertiuui the paths; and this yemr, if 
•joar>woff£ have aU be^n w^l done^ yon may hate 
.acme aspani^s to eol. The next fail, and evevjr 
teioeee^hng nil, cut d&wn the banlaa and eover 
natib Htter as before ; and^ in the spring, of lM» 
-Hard 3!«ar, put en ashes again, or oth^ fine itto- 
'ttore, and Ihrow eyer the beds the earth that ^1 
' lenme ont oftl^ pelhs dug six inches deep. This 
rmall make ^ pajtbs six indies lower than ^ 
-Jieds, and that is a groat cotiTenienee for weedihff, 
and for ^e^iing the Asparagus. After this, yoti 
aveto oitdofi^ th^ haulm in the^all, cover with 
litter d«i^ winter, fork up and oGcaubnally mfit- 
,M»re in the spring, to keep ihe ^und constantly 
free iKMBi weeds,, to dig the paSis up every fall, 
and^keep ^diera clear from weeds in sammer.— The 
^9eeBmd metiwd of mayng the beds is, tobegm with 
.fronts, .instead <^ seed. The plants (raised as 
above staled) fBay be planted in the beds at one 
yeoFoiA^ or older, if it so happen. Plant theip 
at the same diepfh that is pointed oat for deposit- 
iag the seed. And, in all other vespects, proceed 
as snthe oase^of a bed begun with seed. As to Ihe 
ftimeof ifri^nmim^f io cut, some say the thh'd yecn^, 
.,8isB«itfaej^iMtfc,and«omeeveifthej^^^. Th^^eati 
^lemjixed iwne';ixfs^mo nmcbd^iende enlhe soil 
and tveatment Asparagus, like other things, 
.angiitis be used^^viienit eQmes ka, perfei^imi, and 



not ]befiffe.r--A]l A«t has htie been itaid frooeiMk 
upon the suppositiou that the soil has a. ilry bot^ 
tarn. If a wet bottom^ sow,- or plant, at tte* lop 
of Me grmmdj and^ in all other leipects proceed 
as in the case of a dry bottom ; except, tliat the 
earth to cover the bed with must, time after thne, 
be dug out of the paths, which will, at last, mite 
the paths int9 ditches, three feet deepfoom tkt 
icps of the beds. By these means th^ roots of the 
plants wfll be kept some years longer from reacbh 
ing the cold, sour soil at the bottom^ for, wheft;* 
ever they reach that, the plants, like all others, 
cease to flourish, and begin to decay .-^As to die 
time that asparagus beds tnU last, that ^^pesds 
* on the soil. Having a dry bottom and good ma- 
nagement, they will probably last three genera 
Hons, and if that be not enough to compensate the 
trouble of making them, it would be difficult to find 
a compensation. .The general cause of the decay 
of Asparagus-beds is, n/egligence; and, particularly 
the want of attontion to keep them clear of weeds, 
which, without doubt, are tne greatest enemies of 
the plants. These send their roots down, de^; 
but, jthey rely also on the ground at the surlace. 
The Lucerne, which will send its roots down 
thirty feet i&to a dry bottom, and will live in 
vigour for an age, if kept clean at top; will, 
though in the best and^ most suitable sou in the 
world, perish in a few years, if grass and weeds 
be suffered to grow amongst it on the surface. 
Sea-sand, where it can be had, u as good as 
ashes, except the beds are vergnear the sea; 
and there it is of little use. — ^With regard to 
$ort8, 1 do not know that there is 'any difference, 
except such as climate produces. It is very car- 
tain, that, to whatever cause owing, the Aspara^ 
gus here, though so little care is^ in general. 
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of^H, is fir superior to that ill EiiglancL 
KnHnpur ftequentlj meeting tnth it at a great 
distance from aU houses, there' is reason to sup- 
pose, 4hat it is a natural i^eed of the C9uiitrj; 
and,' therefore, it may differ from the English 
XHTt, as the Gharhck and some other weeds da 
Jn Enghuid the Charlock has a leaf like that fk 
Ike whUe turnip ; here it has a leaf the colour of 
tiiat of an early York cabbage ; that is to say, pf 
a biue-4freen, colour. There may be a difference 
between the Asparagus of America and that of 
Europe : at any rate, I will ascertain the fact ; 
.for, 1 will carry some seed to England. — As to 
the spa^ which the beds ought to occupy, that 
■ must depend on the size of the i'amiiy, >vho are to 
eat the Asparagus. Plenty^ however, is always 
a blessing when the commodity is a good one. 
About six beds across one of the Plats will J)e 
sufficient for any family. They might be at the » 
west end of Flat, No. 6, that being the warm- 
est. -^Asparagus may be had in vdnter with 
;the greatest facility. There are but few thioi^s 
rthat are worth the trouble of a hot- bed tor the pur- 
pose of having them to eat in their opposite season; 
out,- Asparagus is worth it. And this is the way 
to have it for the table, even in February, thajt 
month oj' snow and of north-westers. Sow some ' 
see<l in the garden, in the manner before de- 
scribed, the rows a foot asunder, and the plants 
.four inches* apart in the row. Keep them clean, 
and manure them the first year. C ut the haulm off 
in the fall. Do not cover them during winter. In 
Ibe spring fork up the ground, manure it again i 
and, in the fall cut off the haulm again, j Just 
. before the frost sets in, take up as many plants as 
jou will want ibr your hot-bed. Dig each plant 
up without tearing it about; .an^ .put them all 



.«iH<efiiUy on a «bHAr'icM»r/<!bt^'t]li&iii>09eM^ 
^liiaf li febt tyek-withiiiwligi«iiii4v andiaymnie 
*«traw<i4)on Umt'to^prnvafit the ear^ ^nmiMya^ 
it30» mw<^h. In fcnnaery >pi«paire» dMig'ifor mkSKir 
ibed ; and mak^ the bed in the masaopaa tHr^eMl 
iii!rFaTa^aph9^6»t674. -Iflieii'tiie haathas^irf- 
^ficiently n8en7 pat on^eortbae m ilaragmphfi 96 
'tod 76. Unonthi^eaarth put your plaatsi straight- 
'eniag out theirrctots! m every ejection. Ifct the 
erowBs of th<s tmHs be about 7uiieheaafpart^>idl 
>»over the'bed, whseh, being' a bed font ieet'^iiie 
iand nine feet long, will contdn IM plMts. €iw«r 
<the plants over \vith find eofdi^ aothatifthe mp- 
)fiM^ rof tbi)8 earth'be «ix' inehes ^ahiMRe the^efoWBB 
«bf the plants. Proceed as toBir,^ililC^;aad>c0M»- 
dcfg in the^sameway-as directedi for the «alAago- 
<^nt8. In abottt'tweive, or f»i«teen -days, yon 
vmay^begin to cut-aspamgus for 'the tables and, 
(]f you taJie*pf0percare, and beep yoi:ff^heai*ii^% 
a Having (see Faragraph 98), yoii may hwe'a 
•regular supply for a ^monlh. When'the-planto 
^hmredone bearing here, Ihey are of. no vine, aiU 
loaybe thrown away. Of all the IhingstthatiBie 
jhreed iii 'hot^beds, >none gi<reisoi:littlGr tioilble'aB 
^paragus, and:*none>4s so welt'WVMfthr>a%giMt 
•deal of trouble. 

104. BALM is a herb purely medicinal A 
jieirj iiitle of it is sufficient in a garden. It is pro- 
pa^ited.fBom seed, or from ofifeets. When onaa 
^planted, the only care required is4o see thfctjt 
4oesaiQt extend itself too far. 

ItB. ©ilSlEisa very swe^tannnail^Bel^ia^. 
nniere Me >twa«oft8, ^the dwarf and the tidl. ^It 
vhottld be ^sewn in very^'Me^eaMh, aildi* ifreoft- 
^nient, under a hand^^lifta. Tlid%!liich<es«Mf 
tie writd ftM»tiwiiitev«^Mie.^ 



lid. ' BEAJI. — ^The.oii^ 'Species of bean .mufibk 
oied ki this countryviB, tqaVwhicb, in England**; 
kctalfed Kidn^Bacnt^ and, in Fpanoe, .^rical.. 
Of these 1 shaU speak in tl»e next article. The^ 
Sean I here meaa-ia, what is called by most per-- 
sons in America. the kors»4femn. In Engliuid^, 
there are seme. seits of. this bean used. for horses, 
and« boss; but there are several sorts used aa. 
hmnanfood. It is, at best, a coarse and nut yetj* 
wholesome vegetable ; yet some people like it jft- 
ia vecy much eaten by the country people, in 
Ewland, with, their bacon, along with which it 
is boiled. There are several sorts of theser 
garden«4iean8, the best of which is the large/ 
Sal^^eeded bean, called the WindsoT'^Bean, The 
Lofng^P^d is the next best ; and, though there; 
are several others, these «ure enough to mentioa 
here.--^The bean is difficult to raise here. It 
does- ni»t like dry and ho^ weather ; and it likes 
moist and sUff las^d. If*attempted to be. raised 
in America^ it should be sown in the fall by all 
BMans;(see Paragraph l59X; but, still it is useless. 
to«oWi, unless you, guard. against mice. If sown, 
in. the^South.Border, where it would be shaded 
asd protected from the hpt sun, it might do pretty 
well; and the vegetable is convenient as it follows 
ivMueidiately afier the early peas are, gone. — Tea 
mws of these, beans across the South Border^ 
four feet apart, and the beans four inches apart^ 
wall be enaiigb for ,a family, 

ft 

\m, BEAN (KIDiflBY.)— Endless is the 

Yttfiety-of socts^ SoHU^ are dwarfs^ some climberM; 
huHyvthe mode of propagating, and cultivating, le 
B^arty theeaue in j41, except that the dwaifs 
DicmiBe flvialler distiug^es than the dlimbers, and 
tw» the. la.tter are grown with poIeB^.whiich thiQ 
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^fimner are not. In tins fine conntiy tbe seed is 
so gcjod, the soil and climate so &ToarabIe to the 
plant, the use of the vegetable so general, the 
propagation and cultiration so easy, and so well 
understood, that little in detail need be said abont 
them. I prefer sowing the dwarfs in row9 to 
sowing tliem in buncket or clumps. It is a great 
object to have them earhf^ and, they may be had . 
much earlier than they usually are with a little 
pains. It is useless to sow them while the ground is 
cold; for they will not grow till it be warm ; bnt^ 
there are means to be used to get them forwarder 
than the natural u^und will produce them. If yov 
have a glazed frame^ or a hand-^Uun or two (see 
Paragraph 94;, useiOne or the omer in this case ; 
but, if not, dig a hole and put in it, well-shakeir 
together, a couple of wheel-barrows full of goo<f 
hot dung ; and lay some good rich mould upoir 
it six inches thick. Then lay on this some of the 
earliest sort of dwarf-beans. Put them not more* 
than an inch apart, and cover them wiih twor 
inches of ^ne rich mould. Bend some rods over 
the whole, and put the ends of the rods in the 
ground ; and, every evening, cover this sort of 
roof over with a bit of old carpet or sail-clotfr. 
In default of these, corn-stalks may do. Do this 
when the winter frost is just got out of the ground, 
or soon after. The beans will be up in a week's 
*'7Jf i *"^' ^" ^^^^ * fortnight afterwards, they 
wiU be fit to remove. The place for them w 
under a waU, a paling, or a hedge, facing the 

• h T L *^*'*® the ground weH and make it 
nch. Take a spade and carry away a part of 
the beans at a time, and plant tbem at six inches 
asunder with as much earth about the roots as 
you can. Plant them a little deeper than they 
stood m the bed. They are very>tcy, and may 
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JMHen ^jMf^maim giran 4henaua9^ Boon(«s.plaiited^ 
Sli^0th€ipaitfae4r8td<l}^f if the feather, be wanii> 
wd tli&v«m«mt^ and^cotwr them,e»ery night. tiUl 
aU,'Jrmt9^ <nNrr This i» ea^ihr done, if against^ 
m^ a^ii^oC feooe, bj^ flutting boands, o«e. edge^ 
il|N« tim gnwd.aiwl^t^^ other. leaoing agaimt: 
t|ii». felloe; butff if, you. hareno fisnce, andhaye 
ttti'^niit in tfae>ap€nigTOttiidi.it ^1 b«.best to/- 
ptHilt iH) <i}uB^% Andfloivy^r^potejiut oyer tl|#| 
ftmagff^ will.do icHr^.«oy0ni]jj^ In I^xig, Islaoda, 
•MUofhtwOy.or a bnck or. two, laid by d|e side of, 
tlie^ otapfpNi, wiU.bohl up a laige Jione^fooP Ji$h, 
aMI, 'iNMcb is ant esfielleat coving. Qn thf^; 
JkUiof.Jmu^ 1017, I saw a^ farmer at gfoutb! 
HfaMfMlaad^ cmrariBV his beaoa witb 62<rr-idoGA^ 
loMwa^ iriule tfaiere wero^huidred^. of horse-foot^ 
4idl»»in)fais^ jWd. ; Th^ doeb^leaf would wi^oc 
ia^be day*. A fresh 3up{4y must be had for the, 
aitoiftriugift; This dreumstaiice. shows, howeyer,] 
ham desiroii^ people are tqi get this yegetaU^e;' 
0miy^ andv by 'the inethod that I haye pointed! 
ev^ it lai^ be had. fifteen days, at least, earliec 
than it;geaeiaUy'is.*-rA;^.to the.fHaia <:ivp, it is 
fayq<timMnitiadyisable. to ,spw very earjiy. If you, 
4a» Ibei ^eed. /ms Imtg- in the j^roMudf which in 
-akvay^ iqjwri^os. to this plapt The plants com^ 
afl^fteUy* The cM weather^ that ocoasionally; 
eeiiie»t,makeatiieBi look y«toii'; and they, tfaenj 
n^fBT- ptfadnee<a fine crop.r— Of the various sort* 
ef pokhbeanti' ote sowifig is enough ; for, if yoa 
9mev aa>the beans become fit for use, they Qoof; 
tMwe hearing all tbioiigh the summer, especialljr 
die Ziw f b ea P t wbi<^- delights in. heat,, and for 
Wi l l i If ' Bfr weatber n can be t<HP dry: aud whicK 
idnoU' newei^ be. seisa till the sipund be right 
tm, lim» ^wfiirf aovts .maj^ be sown all suiq^ 
:^:§ctam tb^i ^m»f 'that the. ground, Decomes 
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wkrin to ^i^n seven weekt cf Hie tfHiie thitt tte" 
little frosts begin m the fkll; for, they wfll, at- 
this season, produce^ for eating green, in six Weeks * 

. Ii'om the day of sowing. I sowed ihem o|i the 
I5th of Aiigust, and had several gatheiiligs to est- 
^een before the 2d of October when the Jirtt 

^ frost came. They were not attup by thte irost 
till ^e 17th of October; and they kept bearing' 
t91 they were. — ^.4 row or two sown every'ibtt^ 
liiffht, across one of the Plats (see Paragraph M)' 
wm keep any family, however laige,'weU sup- 
plied; Andy perhaps twenty rows, actosf one 
df the Plats, {or pol^beans of all the sorts that* 
are desired, will be more than sufficient, it is 
best to sow several sorts of these ; for some bear 
early and some later than others. — ^As to Ae mrtt 
of Kidney-*beans, they are, as I observed befoi^, 
almost endless in number. ' I will, however, namo^^ 
a few: the Dun, or JDrad^-coloured dwiurf bean iti 
the earliest. The same ground will bear and 
ripen two crops'^ in one year, the last firom tiie 
seed of the Jfirst The Yellow; the Black; thl^ 
Speckled; the Painted, white and red: these 
kre all dwarfs ; but there are a great matiy odiersi 
Amongst runners, or pole-beans, there are the 
Scarlet-blossom, the seed of which is re^ and 
black and the seed-pod rough. There is a Wkiie 
bean precisely like the former, except that the 
bean and blossom are white. The Oase^tnife 
bean^ which, in England, is called the Dutcb- 
tunner : this is the best bean of all to %at green. 
Then there is the CVanfeny-bean of various eo* 
lours as to seed. The Zima-bean, which is never 
eaten green (that is, the pod is never eaten^ and 
which is sometimes called the buttehheWy bas a 
/broad, flat and thin seed of a yelbwisiWldle 
colour. Tbis bean must never be aoini HU' Ae 
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gfofmd' is right warm. The odier sorts wiii grow 
and bear well in England ; but this sort w}U not. 
I. raised good and ripe Indian Com at Botiey; 
but; I nerer could bring a lima-bean to per- 
fection, though I put it in the hottest spot 1 could 
fod, and though cucumbers prbducea very well 
in the natural ground at a yard or two from it.--* 
For die raising €i dwifff beamr on a large scale, 
see Paragraphs 163 and 164. The pole-beans may 
be iaised in the same way, only with larger spaces 
(six feet perhaps) between the rows, and wUktmi 
miyjfoies at all The 9eed for sfUe in raised 
in this* way even in England, where the climate 
i$ so cold and wet compared to this. The poling 
is a great plague and, expense; and, if lai^e 
quantities he raised, it may be dispensed with : 
nay,' it may be 'dispensed with in a garden; for 
poles look ugly there ; they intercept the view ; 
and the addition they make to the crop is not 
a compensation even for ill look, especially under 
this bright sun, -where the ground is almost con- 
atantly dry. — ^Let it be observed, that every sort 
oif Kidney-bean must have rich ground to produce 
a lai^e crop. 

198. BEET.— This .vegetable, which is little 
nsed in England, is here, in as common use as 
carrots are there. It should be sown in the fall 
(see Paragraph 159) ; but, if not, as soon a« the 
ground is free from frost, and/is dry, in the spring. 

' The rows a foot apart and the plants eight inches 
apart in the rows, fn order to hasten the seed 
np in the spring (if sown then) ^ soak it four days 
and nights in rain water before you^sowit. Put 
it two inches deep, cover it weil, and press the 
earth hard down upon it. Sow the seed pretty 

' tUdu' all along the drill; and, w;hen the plants 
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ib^ptantefireq^enajif,; but, n4d,verifi/Bhq»4 
bwpiHiie HiQM l»p-riMi«c{.tlaiig8 are aptto^/ori 
if' tlMrfrowadha made loose very low &wn<w[ult 
thtt^pare grodni^^^^Tlieie are. yellow and, whik 
Bdete^ aa well: a«< reef; bat the red. is tha ttm^ 
kivA I tho otlierBi lire degenerate. The;pe,is, bow» 
arer, rpMitf, or iurmip^i^Mded^ red beet> wbicb 19 
«i|yedhr||(Dod wHh the tiip^rooted red-b««9t-^'!Cba 
{^omidt'flbiMiUl be ricb^.but not fi^^ht diu^od 
AahaBcf . woadi or eoia|HMt mimldi iabest ; m^ 
the. digging oagbt to be ^ery dtep and alLtbe 
«|bd» ought to-be bjrokeBiinto^De earth. ;,b0bau|&e 
iher'clQdsitara.the point of the root aside,, aod 
nake the tap abort, or forked. Freth dun^^ 
wiuoh^ of I Qoiuae, lies in uneqpal quantitiea m 
tbe groimd, inntes the. tap root) (a some of tbo 
^Bide roots to it^ and tbua causes a short, or forked 
baet^ wfaidifliENraevemit reasons, is not so good 
asA.long and sa)ootb one. — As. to the preserving 
of' beeta during the winter, it is. well known, that 
tba wi^ is to pat them^n a dry oellar, witb.dij 
land' faelfween them, or indeedt without sand or 
any thing at all between them. They, may.,-!!'? in 
large quantities, and not wanted till spring, be 
preserred out of doorsf thus: Take them up 
three weeka before the hard frost is to coiner 
Cut off their leai^; let them lay two. or thiM 
days upon alvaw, or boards, to, dry in. the vajn^; 
then lay a little sjtraw upon, the ground^ and, in 
ft ine d[ry day,.place ten bmhei^ of beet» (picking 
ou^all the cut or 6mMed*ones) ■ upon it, in.a Cf^ 
:nical form* . Put a, little straw smoothly, over tbe 
heap ; then, oarer the whole with 9i%i or eight 
'iocMa of earth; and place a grpen tuxf at ^le 
^iite pn^entj the earlti from being washcd*..bF 
'fKBii.fM ttef poin^betiffi^ tbe;&ost set i^ .d|P 
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ftd whole heap rnW.fr^ese during* the winter; 
bat, the frost will not injure the beets, nor will it 
injure Carrots, preserved in the same way.-— If 
Tou have more than ten bushels; make another 
heap, or other heaps ; for fear of heating before 
the frost comes. When that comes, ail is safe 
till spring ; and, it is in the spring, that season 
of scarcity, for which we ought to provide. How 
many bushels of beets • are Avms about and 
wasted in the fall, the smallest ot which would 
be a treat in the month of May ! — As to the 
quantity to be raised for a family, eighteen rows, 
planted as above, across one of" the Plats (little 
more than tv^o perches" of ground) will produce 
812 beets, or nearly four for each day, from the 
first of November to the last of May ; and, if 
they are of the size that ^ey ought to be, here 
are much more than enougn. ' Beets may be 
transphmted, and will, in that way, get to a good 
n2e. SeeTransplanting, Paragraph 169. 

190. BROCOLI. --This plant is ndt much 
cidtivated in America ; and, indeed, scarcely al 
all. In England it is grown in great quantities, 
especially near London. It is there sown in the 
spring, and eaten in the fall and daring the 
winter, even until spring. It is of the nature 
of the Cauliflower, which see. One sort has a 
whitish head, and is like a cauliflower, except 
that the white is a, yeliauMchite. Another sort has 
Brjmrple head ; and there is another of a, greenish 
hue. It is cultiTated, in all respects like a Cab* 
bage (which see); Imt, as it is large, it must be 
placed at wider cUstances, not less than two feet 
and a half each way. If raised very early m the 
spring and plantea out in June, and in good 
grouml, AS cool as «an be got, it wiB have wMb 



imAaM«r? awl;! A^ mny-tft the- pfauift hfOm^ nm 

cnmiiif^ thsf Bia^f be ,tmiled Hke tfaems of iter 
a|iftftg*TOWii caul iflii ir eTB iHiilcfa*fativenet ^ffectrf^ 

I , fori'thei &]i, may berenovgb'^ and thoy ougto<tafr 

be.pdttiited ^ut hi'tlie tSbuM Btrndefr in ord^to lA^ 
faeptias 'Cool .as posaiUe. The u^*^ S6rl--i»' 

< ' deemed the A8B<£io»Mat; butvtfai^ otlieii^aite«ior» 

AinrtA^.~^To hare B^eooli in ^ spring \ fbati» 
te ftay, in i^i^ (for NW^York) is tkettMrng! Thif 
tiangmat/ be done ; for i had some pretty *geo& 
in May iBl'8. — Sow mJwne. Transplant- in ^ly^;^ 
pillfaeplants at 2^feetapart Till well between^ 
and earth vptfae stems of the plants in August^ 
Hieywill be yery tall and stout^ in good groimdj 
iir Nbyctmber ; and a sharp frost ori twe will wok 
borttlhem; JBut, to keep them through tke^wiwt^if 
16 a tsodblesome thing. Ne?e|^less', to hasm 
them at* New Yorkw Boston in Mn^i and^^.dl 
Philadelphia/ late 'milpnV; to have something 
UlUe sho^ of a ea^ft<^wer at that seascm is nvorth 
tome tfoot^le,. and ^t^n some expeiiee; for, a| 
thftt yery season, the people of New Yoi^, ar^ 
oarrying home wild dock loathes from 'ntnrhei^ 
boaght at three or foar-osnts; a handfal I This is 
the way to go to work to.have Bcocoli at this 
sottson. , F4vB row^ aeross one of the F^f 111 
tbe:;gard^)^ wiUt • oonti^n 1 1 pkmts. The s^aea 
tiey will oicmipy will be 56 feet long, aod 10i| 
letol<^de:fron»>aat«fiide rew^o^oat^side row. Now^ 
4dl this:spae^fi^»i hare a eoveriv^ dufing4he 
Ittift tioat the ground is cpsipletely. laekdtd^tifkhj 
AfR^tmHi Aiid4bis'is4he'Way to Qorerit. Ba&ce 
iiteigrolaidbe^'hard frozen, ]Mi4«9i«e^Doiastakfi| 
in<ilbe ground. /on both oat-sidei^ of Aie out^siilt 
I MulitQ|iabdiil4^fa0t%iii the.st^ 



«idll'in8ke« lhe'8Cid£e» abeat ^iir feel liigfa. Xttt 
iin6e^«lftli«s <%iiicb slwtild'iiot b4^i€«9'tkan tfarae 
tints' tbroQgh) bftve^a /br^ at^tbeopper eiidld 
ilddge^e-pole upon i^f^ofHfm^lAeta'iMsemmxmi 
4ike nkmiatiBn, That these mIm Niviiy not iiettd 
^ toe'iniddl0,<b^^4Rid-»bj, 'Wlieii the «o^fMigiH 
'put es,' Bu»> iMtot h of row of 'foiiLed 8tfiike»>atoBg 
4|j|e»iQkidle, or*nettr the 'middle of the^phuHktna. 

FTCtn eiit4ide.TOW> of stakes to out-side .TOWf of 
fitohes will be twehe feetaud a half. The'stftkes 
tare 'to be fotty»leetasaiidar<in*the<long<rQws,>aMd 
^they >wiir be- about six. -feet asutider aerass^the 
'plantation. Laj sUmtfolm Bttinm», and let eatth 

p^ rest in the fo^s ot'^thenh^^e stakes. Then 
ttSB^M^ms stout rdcb'longwaysi upon the^ poles^^at 
« about nifie indiesf rem each other. Then- some 
VBUlll.'rods aGVoss^them at nine inches ftam eatth 
'dUier. Then tie ssiall r^d^ aton^ the«ides'andiat 
^the ends- finom stidLeto stakes mae inches'- apart, 
4m4«upright>rod8 agaiast^these^ nine«inches apart. 
'Slius jFoa hwre^a^sort of <net<^w«rk o^erthe^whole 
'^hiilBlionf And, ther^ let 'it stand, ttil the^ 'ra»B 
>ai%over, and untH^'the winter is Jmi^^ #e^'in, 
'•whiobt^at New ¥6rk, may be about< Ghnstmas. 
*Wimn idl' ist fn»en Aofd'^ up, cover «losff over 
iiie lltflkse work & foot thick' with' straw^ at. the 

leagt, and lay on something to prevMit ^O'slrttw 

from moving. Then set up straw; or corn stalks, 
^Sttaiiisttthe sides ^aiid the ends ofithe ^eieeion. 

ili^the^stfaitv^or^'staikectf foot ^ck at^faMMt^'ond 
<4niteRsthem'w«U<opv«e as tOMbeap oUt|mo4^thatfinM, 

but all /i^tMid aU ooeaatonAl <A«Misiffom>eate»- 

ipg/ Thus let the whole remain till the breakk^ / 
««^»of thof illroet ; vand tfaen^ta^^oitaisi^. i>0(«not 
^mAtiMikOfiStmUmtii i|^ius«4e<^«tii«i'pbti((4«ka 
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awajan soon as. the gvand breahrngvp omiff»t 
You will find the ]^antation as gfree» as it was 
when you closed it up. This will b^ abcMit th<e 
middle of M^rch (Long Island) ; and though there 
will be many and sharp frosts after this, these 
will not injure the plants.' As soon as the ground 
itf dry at top^ hoe cteep amongst the plants ; hoe 
again in about ten days ; and again in anotb^ 
ten days ; and, about the Jirst week in May ^ or in 
the second at latest, you will begva to cut Bro* 
coli to, eat . The heads will come in .one afW 
another ; and, recollect, that you Iiave 110 heads^ 
which >s nearly 4 a day for a munth; .and this, you 
will <^bserve, at a season, when people are glad 
to bay dock-leaves to eat! When we talk of 
trouble^ what is trouble but labour ; and what .is 
labour but a thing to be bovgkt ? I am supposing 
a case where a gardener is kept ; and, pr&y, what 
has he else to do ? But, suppose a man to be 
. hired expressly, would iie not go to the wood and 
get the materials and make the lattice work in 
a day ? Would it take him more than another 
day to lay bn the straw ? ,Uere, then, are two 
dollars ; and, supposing the istraw and the stakes 
and poles and rods to be bought^ the straw would 
be nearly as good for litter afterwards, and the 
poles, 'Stakes and rods would last for many years, 
if tied up in bundles and laid safely away from 
winter to winter. 

200. BURNET is a. well known grass, or 
cattle plant. It is used by some in salads. 
When bruised., or cut, it smells like cucumber. 
It is aperennial, and a very poor thing. 

201. CABBAGE.— The w^ to raise Cab* 
/bageftPlants in. a hot^bed has beea^ven in Pam* 
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l ^ ftfil w 77 to 96. — h^ the open ground yon niaj 
i^t your seed rows at six inches distance, and put 
the seeds lAtn in the row. As soon as up, thiii 
jdie plants to three inches in the row. The next 
thing is transplanting ; and I will speak of that 
before I speak of seasons, sorts, and preserving 
during winter. — Of the preparation and state of 
the ground, and of the proper weather, for trans- 
|>lanting, I have spoken in Paragraphs 169 to 175. 
Head jthose paragraphs carefully again, and bdar 
theis Contents in niipd. But, to have Jine cab- 
bages, of any sort, the plants must be ftrir^tj*ans- 
planted. First, they should be taken from the 
fseed bed (where they have been sown in drills 
hear to each other), and put out into fresh-di^, 
well broken ground, at six inches a part ^very 
way. This is called pricking out. ^ By standing 
hwe about fifteen or twenty days, they get straight 
and strong, stand erect, and have a straight and 
stout stem. Out of this plantation they come 
nearly all of a size ; the roots of all are in the 
same state; and, they strike quicker into the 
ground where they are to stand for a crbp.^-i- 
But, if you dp not, whether from negligence or 
want of time, prick your plants out, choose tjie 
strongest, if you do not want them all; and, 
at any ratia, dp not plant strong and weak pro- 
miscuously, but put each by themselves. If you 
do not intend to prick out, leave the plants thin- 
ner in the seed bed, and hoe deep between them 
while they stand there. Besides this you may pass 
a sharp spade alone under the rows, and cut off 
the top-roots ; for tney mfist be ^horteped wlien 
the plants are transplanted. This, if done a week 
or ten days before transplanting y^ll give the plants 
a more bushy root ; and will, in some measure, 
supply the place of pricking out.— Having the 
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f|KDft8 ren^lor tnrasplairfiii^, ttacL tBanBg^^ie 

' gTMid bdA 'welE^ler^aB descrilyed m Paiii^rfl|>h 
|iyO, yoa j^roceed to y»w voik,^iu«: di^ Ae 
filauts up, that k, loosen the groimd vmdxr Ihem 
oNith a «pade, to prevent their being strroped loo 
nncfa c^their roots. Put them in rows of tMyurae. 

' The seMffMr-«^X! Bbould be Ae upper pari of a 
vpade or sWel Handle. The eje of the spade 
is the handle of the stick. From -the bottom <of 

' Ikie eye to die point of the stidt «hoald be about 
« fiine inches in length. The stick ^ftould aot be 
tapenng ; but nearjj of equal thickness 'all the 
. way down, tb within an inch and a half of <1he 
point, where it mnst be tapered off to the fMimt 
if the wood be cut away all rouijid, to the tfaidk- 
ness of a doBar, and iran put round in its stead, 
it makes a very complete tool. The iron becomes 

' bright, and the earth does not adhere* to it, as it 
4oes lo wood. Having the plant in one band, «md 
<^ stick in the other, make a hde svitable to the 
Yt)Ot that it is to Tecei^e. Ptit in the root in «iieh 
'Way as that the earth, when pressed in, will be «n 
a 'level with the butt-ends of the lower, or otitwaid, 
leaves of the plant. Let the plant be rather bigber 

X 4han lower than this ; for, care must be taken not 
lo put the plant j^> low as for the earth to &ll,^r 
be washed, into the heart of the plant, ttore^cn 
into the insideof the bottom leaves. The stem ^f 
^ ealibage, and stems of all the cabbage kind, 
vend out roots from all the parts of Hiem tbat aere 
||tlt breath the surface of ^ ground: It is^gw)d, 

' ttiei^fore, to plant as deep as yoa «an wt&«iit 
injury to fee leaves. — The next dmsidemtioii is, 
tfie fastening tf titeffkmt in fhe ffromtd, I ^CMi- 
notdo better than repeat here wmt f bave^iid 

^^ my Year's Residence; Fiaragrapba^d «n«( M. 

^ ''^llie 'hole is madT'deeper «iaa^ lngfb^4ie 



*' paotfti;. but thft aoot AaM .ruAt be' A«tf ai( tha 

'^Mini» if it c«a be avoided. Thea^ whilQ one 

*' £aad hokb tha pJaaty witb its jroot in the hote^ 

^ Ihe^ other, hand .appUea the setting, stick to the 

''•eavth oaone aide of the hole^ the stick being. 

" Held ini sucka^ w^ as to* form, a sharp triangle 

" ivith. the. plant Thens pushing the stick down^ . 

" so that its point gp a iiMe deeper than tbA 

*' fUHiU of the rooty and giving it a. Uttle twittr 

** it.pr^isea the eaidi against the ptnnij or bottom 

, ^Vof the. root*" And thus all is safe, and the 

phut is sure to g^w. . The general, and almost 

uniyersal, {ault, is, that the planter, when he haa 

put the ropt into the hole, draws the earth u{^ 

against the upper part of the root, and, if he 

pvess pretty well there, he thinks that the plant* 

mg is well donei ' But, it is the point of the root 

against which the earth ought to be pressed, foe 

there the fibers are ; and, if they do not tottck tka 

earth cloaebfy the plant will not thriye. To know, [ 

whether you have fistttened the plant well in the 

goound,. take the tip of one of tne leaves of the 

plant between your finger and thumb. Give ac; 

pulJ. If the plant resist the pull, so fiur as for the* 

nit. of leaf to come awav, tne plant is properlj 

fiist^Bedin ihe ground j out, if the pull bring xxff 

the. plant ; then you may be sure that the plant* 

i^gi'ia not well d6na The point oi' the. stick ought 

to twist and.pxess.the earth up dose to the.jpoiot 

of the root ;» so that there* be no koUom tnere.. 

Frescing. the ea^ up against the 9tem of the^. 

pjant is.of lit^e use; As to diMtancei.tkey mwn^ 

ne^pnoportioned to .the siae whieh the:cabbage»i. 

usually comti' to; and the size (difference. of soiir 

oiifttof tha.qftostioB) varies. with, the 9ort, How* . 

e^B^ for the very small si^s« iiia Early Jhoarf' 

afdEarlji./S'fia-C&'efiaiy a foot apart in 4U. dhoeo.. 

M ^ 
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tions is enough ; for the^ is no occasion to wa«te 
garden ground ; and jrou (do not want such things 
to stand long, and the plants are in plenty as to 
' number. The next size is the £arly York, whidi 
may have 16 inches everyway. The Sugar-loaf 
may ha\e 20 inches. The Battersea and Savoy 
two feet and a half. The large sorts,, as the 
Prum-head and others, 3 tfeet at least — Now; 
with regard to tillage, keep the ground clear of 
weeds. But, whether there' be weeds or not, 
hoe between the plants in ten days after they are 
planted. The reasons for this are amply stated 
m Paragraphs 176 to 186. You cannot dig be- 
tween the plants, which stand at the smallest dis- , 
tances ; but you may, and ought, to dig once, if 
not twice, during tneir growth, between allth^ 
'test To prevent a sudden check by brelUung aH 
the roots at once, in hot weather, mg every other 
interval, leave the rest, and dig them a week 
later. AH the larger sorts of cabbages should, 
about the time that their heads are beginning to 
form, be earthed up ; that is, have the- earth Vtovk 
the surface draw up 'against the stem; and, the 
taller the plants are, the more necessary this is, 
aiid the higher should the earth be drawn. After 
the earth has been thus drawn up from the sur* 
face, dig, or hoe deep, the reftt oi the ground.-— 
Thus the crop will be brought to perfection. — Ai 
to sorts, the earliest is the ^arly Dwarf (some^ 
times called the Early Salisbury): the next i^ 
the Early Sea Green; then comes the Early 
York. Ferhaps any one of them may do ; bal 
the firit will/head ten days sooner than the last 
The Sugar-loaf, sweetest and richest of all cab^ 
bages, if *sown and transplanted when Earl^ 
Yorks are, will head nearly a month later. It li 
an excellent cabbage to come in in July aai 



yeitifaiiDii^ Stfteodbcr aoid October^ wtdr vm» . ^^ 
sowa-in JkamBm. tiwwplMit<^fl iii Julyv wiil.oMnrf < 
yo«.o« tiU CUmstoiftBL Fov the wkiler^iiie^ llttea. 
reflttjuKds Mif hwte; bat the Ihsarf G9emJSa»mf& 
'Wfam 9*0^ and^lnie ta kiB& ik it Ttrj wtA 
cuiisdinid of a very «i0ipt ^vwK. Itmuldhe 
^sovnw s8Mi«BttliC gfoinid la at«E 'waam, aHk 
planted ciat aa soon as stooi enoa|^« j By Ncw« 
yenker it wiM ; banrelaigieaBdxiDser Seads 'wci§h-» 
ing^friNB &to 8 pannk tmdtu TMs is the best of 
^aBvintiaMsaMcigesL If yea hmre jDnM«<Aaadr, of. 
other kryaieibhayiwy tbe^tHwaf avwia^ aad thai, 
of <ttaiMfiliimting aie. the same a» those for the 
Saaoy. Bat, let me ebserre'faare^ that thfe early 
soils •ofeahhage keepv dariag. winter^ as well as 
the luge, laiie softsi It » aa. error to»siipposev. 
tiiat those^cafaheges only,: whacb wiiLnot^coiae ia^ 
pei^KtioB 4il} the apf^coach of ipinlier, will A«epu 
weiL The BariyYorl^soim iv Jtinev will be 
ri^ y^ar^iC in-NaTember, andrwiUi.k^ep aaivell aw 
tlte Xhrnna-head, or jaay of the .com?» aad »ttom^ • 
smtHiMf cabbages. Tk» Early Yorks >are not se 
6tp aa the. Dran»*head»; but,, observev thai as tbe 
fonaer reqaiie bat 16 indies distaaoev aait the 
latlnr 8 feet,, ^^te of tbe former stand oo the* 
grMNHl of onm of the latter. So that, pffirfaaps, 
the Early Yorks ivili be the largest crs^afier i^. 
I bav» tried tiie heepimtf of-hUh; and I kaowr, 
thai the fine eabihages keep aa weUr.as> IIk oane 
ones. The Red iSibhm^ w TsamdL andi ci M /atedi 
in^the same oo a osa ; and same nm»Def av the 
Qrwm iStzsoy;.*— There ase maay otha? lEO'^^te 6i 
cabbage, eaady as'ireiLas kte^ aaDdhtfaay may ba 
tried ; bat thoaa dbeKe-aeatranedi ace certuafy 
aoilft eBBUghfw^aay faaMly.— Tbet'prcMMiif^.of 
eahbagaadanag tkisuwiater is aiithat riwnaiaiii 1st: 

m3 



be trcAted of ufider the mati calibi^rl}Qt,va9^ 
eT«rj reader mufft know, it is a malier of great 
importance ; tor, on it 4epend8 the snpplY of cab* 
bages for /%mr mon^Af in the year, Nofth of Yiti*) 
eiiiia ancT South of Boston, and for tta; months ib 
die year when yon get as far North as the Pro** 
vince of New Brunswick.'— The cellar isapoori 
place. The barn As wane.- The cabbages eet 
putrid parts about them. , If green vegetables oe 
not fea firom the earth, and be in an unfroam 
state, they will either wither or rot Nothing ia : 
nastier than putrid cabbage ; and one rotten, cab* 
bage will communicate its ofTenriveness to a whole 
parcel. Pits you cannot open in winter. To 
turn the heads down and cover them with earth 
while the root stands up in the air, is liable to the 
same objection. The cabbages are pretty safe ; 
but you cannot get at them during the winter. I 
have tried all the ways that I ever saw practised^ 
or that I ever heard of; and the following me* 
thod I found to answer every purpose : it^ is the 
surest preservation, and gives the least trouUe;^ 
whether in the putting together or in the taking 
away for use. — JLay out a piece of ground, four 
feet wide, and in length proportioned to yoor 
quantity of cabbages to be preserved. Dig, on 
each side of it, a little trench, a foot deep, aad 
throw the ea^ up on the four-feet bed. Make 
the top of the bed level and smooth. Lay some 
poles, or old rails, a,t a foot apart, long-ways, 
upon the bed. Then put some smaUer poles, or- 
stout sticks. cross ways on the rails or poles, and 

Sit these last at five or six inches apart ^IJpon . 
ese lay, corn-stalks, brocnn-com stalks, or twigs 
or brush of tiees, not very thich, but suflSdentTy 
dikk just to^. cover all over. Make the topfii^ - 
and smooth. Then, just as th^ firost is about t»v . 



• 

U§k itpiSie eacrth, take ttntte eabftaget^Jmod^ all 
dirt <Nit of flieir roots, take off aU dead (HT jeBow 
looking ^ leare^ and sone of' the out-side leaves 
betides ; init the cabbages, head downwaids, 
upon the bed, with their roots sticking up ; and 
OQ^fer them with straw so thick as for the straw to ' 
coiBe m nearly to the root of the cabbage. Do 
notpack them quite dose. It is better if thej do 
not touch each other much. Lay some bits of 
wood, or brush-wood, to prevent the straw from 
blowiog^ off. If the frost catch yim^ before you 
have got the cabbages up, cut them off dose to 
the. ground, and let the stumps, instead of the 
roots, stkk up through the straw. — Out of thia 
stack you will take yodr cabbages perfectly ^eeis 
waAgood in the spring, when the frost break* up;' 
and to this stack you can, at all times in the wnK 
tef, go, with the 'greatest facility, and get your 
cajbbaffesfor use, which you can to no other spe- 
. cies of conservatory that I ever saw or heard of. 
The hollow part below the cabbages takes away 
all wet that may come from occasional rains or 
meltings of snow ; and the little ditches on the 
sides of the bed keep the bed itself free frcun 
being soaked with wet Even if deep snows come 
and lie for months, as in Nova-Scotia, New 
BniBswick and Canada, it is only removing the 
snow a little ; and here are the cabbages always 
fre$h and good. — Immense quantities, particu- 
larly in woody countries, may be stacked luid pre- 
served in this way, at a very trifling expence. Ink 
fields the side, trenches would be maoe with the 
ji/oM^A ; poles, in such a case, are of all siz^, 
always at hand ; and, tmall brush wood might de 
very well instead of straw, ^r^boughs, Umrel^ 
bei^phs, or cedsi^bougfas, woiiU certainly do bet*^^ 
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tef4kaBi«ti«Mr; -* ^ ,. 

wbMi lu» not one of Aescf ttiiee^^C;aW«^v. 
iSfMNifM ace ako'tobe'|>ffeifnMd; ^tliej aiea- 
vm^usefol in the eprng. You have been: cos- 
ting: tj^Wfcaige* to eat in Octdher -and^Noiwiilwr. 
Yon ka¥e^e8tmnpa«toiriiii^, no matter 'wbaiic 
be ihe iort. 'Patothem iqp before tbe frost; setoT 
in^ -tfim tM ^ long roote, and iay tiie :«lriinifBrm 
Hie' groniNl, itt a s/opiag^ direction, row belife#^ 
r«v',nilb thew'headtfour or. five- indbes out «£ 
giWBcl> Whfentbe ff08t has ju^ $eiin i»^aneH4\ 
andttotbefofe, coTerthe stnwp aH^wer.a fiwfe* 
thidt Of more^ with-jstraw, wiw cofn-stalks> .o»i 
wWi^ever-green bongh* of some^^ sortv Ai eoon»na 
tbe b!«nkffl^np contea^ take off tbe covering, aradb- 
stir the ground (as soon as dry), bj haeing^. 
amongst the 6t«mi^. They ^oold ' be nlac^ iat: 
B.treutly «M><; in one of the warmest pistte^y on . 
have; scnithey mW give you (at?>i[ew<York) am 
abundance of fii» greens towards the endofAprft^ 
wh€*i a' beindlbl of wild ddck4eaves ^sdls » in Newt 
Ywk market for stape«^YoA«moneyv wWcbia 
ralber' more than an English three peiice.*-*' 
iMttl^, as to the saving of eabbape seed. Tbe 
c^Mta^e is^ a inenmoA, It brings its fiavrerndita 
«e%d 5ie second ytar. To hare cadibage seedii 
therefore, yon imisf preserve the callage, liead 
root- and ail, threoghout the T«inter; and.dna^ 
^ mmt be doue^ either in a ceUeer^ or^ und^'oavM» 
ing'Of seme sort out of doors ; for, .the root most 
be kep t ' m the gtwsMi M wmter. it -is possifaie,' 
and/ I'^think^ likely^ that seed firom the s<ii»^ili 
just as good as any ; but as' one single cabbaf^ 
wHl give seed enou^ . for^ony garden, fori tbrei^ 
fonr^or five years, the littenainssidiKtttopivsen' 
ration camreiiiiiieistioiwcarm'tiie^Baiiestiria^^ 
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Ai^ fb tfa^ ^quanHty of cabbages waiilad for a 
&teily^ it must depend on the aize of the family 
and oo their taste; 

M2. CAIABASH. An annaal; CaltiTated 
like the cvouR^er, which see. 

add. CALE.— Tina is of the cabbage kind; 
l%ere are several sorts of it : and, it is, in all re^ 
spects, propagated and cultivated like the Gremi 
Saw>tf^ which see under Cabbage. — The Gale 
does not head^ or loave^ but sends forth a looser 
open top, which in England, is used after the 
fkmi has pinched it^ and then it sends out side^ 
shoots from its tall stem, which it continues to do» 
if kept cropped, till May. In mild winter di^ 
mates it is very useful and pleasant It does not 
|fet rotted l^v the successive freezings and thaw* 
ings, as cabbages do; It is always green and 
fimh. Backward-planted savoys, may, perhaps* 
be as good ; but the Gale is very good too. It 
"mil, I dare say, stand throughout some winters as 
far North as Fhiladelphia. It is worth trying ; 
for greem are very pleasant in winter. — ^The 
Curled Gale is the best — Its seed is saved like 
Ibnt of the cabbage. — There is a sort of Gale 
called Boorcolej and a whole list of things of 
somewhat the same kind, but to name theni 
wodd be of no us& 
• -' . - . 

a04. GALE (Sea.)— This is a capital article 
Inferior in point of <|ttality to no vegetable but 
the Aqtaragui, superior to that in tae merit of 
mnrUnegs ; and, though of the easiest possible pr6- 
pas;alion and cultivation, I have never seen any 
<rfit in Anierica.-*-It is propagated by see4, and 
also byo^^ete. The seed, may bJesown, or thor 
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where lett^jtce seed is to be^ h«d. It is. a mem 
weed. * ^ , 

216. CRESS ,(or Pepper-Grass) is. very good - 
ii\ salads along iinth lettuces, white mustard, or 
rape. It 4iould be sown in little drills, very thick, 
(as should the white mustard apd the rape) and 
eiit before it comes into rough leaf, A sinall 
quantity, iii the salad-season, should be sown 
every six days. This salad, as well as the 
mustard and me rape, may be very conveniently 
raised in a comer of a hotrbed made for ra- 
dishes or cabbage-plants. 

217. CTJCUMBER.— To give minute rule« ^ 
for the propagation aiid cultivation of this plant, 
in a country- uke this, would be waste of time. 
However, if you wish to have them a month earlier 
than the natural ground will bring them, do this. 
Make a hole and put into it a littfe hot dung ; lef 
the hole be under a warm fence. Put 6 inches 
deep of fine rich earth on the dung. Sow a parcel 
of seeds in this earth ; and cover at night with 
a bit of carpet, or sail clbth> having first fixed 
some hoops over this little bed. — Before the plants 
show the rotu/h leaf, plant two into a little flower 
pot, aiid fill as many pots in this way as you 
please. — Have a larger bed ready (o put the pots 
into, and covered with earth so that the pots may 
be plunged in the earth up to their tops. Cover 
this bed like the last.— rWhen the plants have got 
two rough leaves out, they will begin to make a 
shoot in the middle. Pinch that short off. — ^Let 
them stand in this bed, till your cucumbers sawn 
in the natural ground come up ; then make some 
little holes in good rich land,' and taking a pot at a 
timey turn out the Ml and fix it in the hole. Tbeso 
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fpkatft ^niD^beas 9t,mmik Mfnipwi lliyi tlwiiii wwip 
m the natural ground; and a square yard ivill 
contain 36 pots, and will of course, furnish plants 
:&r S&iiills of Guoiim&eK8,.Ydiiidi, if weij^manfed, 
wiUkeepron bearing, till Septemher.^^Thoseuwto 
hare h^t'ML jtamam, at hatid4iqhi§i.'wiA da-tfau 
imatter very eauibf. — ^The^ucaniBeF'plBHit is^vaij^ 
'tander'andguiej ;. and, therefQise, ivhea theisaefU 
lini^ aie piMito the.^^ate, tbay dumldJbetfloteae^t 
mSi<shad£d{or a da; or two ; whan: the baIk>ai|^ 
4ii]sied itttothe ^gcound^ thc^ ^uld he waltMil, 
and^fihadfid witLa bou^ for ane day« Thatinll 
be enougL — I haye one obaeiMitionttiMiiakeiipopi 
the cultivation of cucumbers, melo^8 ofallsorts, 
and that of all the pumpkin and'sqimdi tribe^.-and 
thatis, that itista>^^i«at exxor to sow Hkenhtaa^thusL 
One plant in a hiE' is^encm^ ; and I woald put 
tioointo apoty merely: as -a bar against^aondeiilB. 
One will Imng. mare mei^^t of finut than, two ^ 
standing near each other), t^ro-mope tfaanvtiutte, 
ajidso on, till jfou eome tQ/fii% in<asauflBe'£o^; 
and then. you wUl haine no friut ai all! L^«w 
^ane malie the eicpexiraent^. and be will find Aas 
observation mathemaiicftlly tsue. When,ciKai»« 
ben are left eight or ten plaaats in a hiU^. tfafi|y 
never shoot $trMghf* Their ^tdnes axe peoc and 
wseak. The leaves beoonie yellowy and^ifiU^ybeo^: 
at all, it is poor tastsless fi»iil'that they pzodiSBe. 
Xbeir beaiing is over in a-few nveek& Whesew, 
a- single plant, in the same space will send its fiae 
mmi vines allavoundit.to agreat distance, ^aad, 
if.no £ruit beleftto^'ri^aa, will keqs baamg till 
idle i/i^ite frosts oome>in^e fa^L — Tne roots cf.a 
cucumber wiU |^vten^feel,4n fine ^arth, in.erafy 
direotion.. JTudge^ then,. how tan plants^ standing 
close to one another, must ;picdiice mutual slar- 
vfKtifm 1^— If ^u-save a^iicumbwr £or seed, . Isfe it 
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be fbejim fine frnit that appears on, the plant. 
. The plant will cease to bear much after this fruit 
becomes yellowish. — I have said enough, under 
the head of Saving Seeds (Paragraphs, 139 to 
146) to make you take care, that notning of the 
melon, pumpkui or squash kind grow near a seed- 
bearing cucumber plant ; and that all cucumbers 
of a different sort from that bearing the seed be 
• kept at a g!*eat distance. — There are many sorts 
of cucumbers: the Long Prickly, the Short Prickly y 
the Cluster^ and many others ;^ but, the propagation 
and cultivation of all the sorts are the same. 

218. DANDELION.— This is a well-known 
and most wicked garden weed, in this country as 
well as in England ; and I am half afraid to speak 
of using it as food, lest I should encourage lazi- 
ness. But,' there may be people without gardens, 
and without the means of purchasing greens in the 
spring ; and to them what 1 am about to say may 

. be of use. The Dandelion is as early a3 the 
earliest of j;r/a«s; and, it«3one of the very best 
of greenSyYfhen it is young. It is a sort of wild 
Endive. The French, who call it (from the shape 
of its leave) Dent de liouy or Lion's tooth, use it, 
bleached, as salad, and, if fine, lai^e and well 
bleached, it is better than Endive, much more 
tender, and of abetter flavour. It is very common 
in rich pasture land in England ; and cattle and 

' sheep, particularly the former, prefer it, as far as 
my observation has gone, to every other plant in 
&e pastures. It is full of mi/A-coloured juice, 
and fuller of it than either the Endive or the 
Lettuce. In the spring (June) 1817, when Tcame 
to Long Islaad, and when nothing in the shape 
o{ greens was to be had for love or m<!mey, Dan^ 
deiiqns were our resource; and I have always, 
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€iiiee tfaivt time, lodukkJit.lUftitMiifMlfc'iiEai^ 

aid. DaCK--41iff¥efre^eii%iiieiitioae4llie 
ktfLTes of tH^wted a» being add in the flMrbHat 
New York. TUt weed afid Ibe ]>aadeii0B a«e 
the fitfdener'ft tmoi vegetabk d&aiB., ^iUaig. bit 
absolute burmnff^ er a sua Aat wiU sedWe tfaftni 
tojDourder, will kill their zoato, ao^y liltte- b^jof 
. wfaieh will grow, and that^ too,, whelhev l^m^ «», 
01^ in, the ground. Both bear seed in pvedlgJMis 
quantities^ — The Dmb (which k the wild lUff- 
barb) puts forth its leaves very quickly after the 
Dandeliflikis and hence it is Ihat it is resoieted to 
as greens ixLthe spxing. Thk is, however, acMone 
green compared with the Pandehon. Howe^Fcr, 
it is better than bd greens at all after five menlbs 
of winter, wddch has left nothii^ green mpoa the 
&ce of the eartL-'^If a rod or two^of grofoid, an 
the south side of a wood, were trenched andraMie 
rick, £cad planted with Docks, or Zhmdeilones the 
owner, even though he had no garden, widuld B»t 
be in want of early greena; and, it would be^l^etter 
io do this than to ha^e to go. won ikt kjm^ aH^r 
these vegetables, wMch^ though weeds, ^ire^not, 
in every place, to be .found in imy eonsideraUe 
quantity; ^r,.at least, not without spending a.gpMKl 
rioBlL^ of time in the pursuit— The Dock^eof is 
'very wholesome, as is also that of the Dand^ef. 
■ They do n^ produce gripings as the g^neatftr 
.past of the cabbage kind^ are apt to d»i — Sc^ 
Jthub&rii, 

220. ENDiYE.— This ii^asalad-pkn^tfaoiig^, 
^m^e the' Dandelion^ it.may be eaiten as gjreems«<it- 
. There aj?e two sorts^ the curkd and the »iaM^^.JB9t 
. as»^Cfe.are of tl^ ,paiuielion,'Whicbf^} ojisesvilii 



UMM«s vf4t s«t of ll4idiNi;--1%e etarM n pre^ 
tim^nAn^ iheKiSx^^eiaeaMj preferred ; kmt, 

aipyrt; niieortlie fiknif«^«oiiie up, thki liieiii to a 

f<i0ttapait^iB 4ite vow, if ilie;^ be not ^ beremoveil 

fagF trmufkoKMvm ; heef^ die gi««ind d^an, aca^ 

li » Rd«y <Mdftcqqeiiiiybg*weeH tbs pknte. Winn 

th^ «gi^ to a giKM} fiffize, they ore to !^e %iiBaeked 

lid«n*e lliey oaaJbe «8od 09 swbicf ; for, ^ile glreeii^ 

the^ we tory bifteraad net very crisp. In order 

t^mendte^tiieni, yoo HMoit take them ^en ^vile 

dry ; gatlmr ail the lesres eafeiu% <np wifli your - 

fawdss dnuT' them into a eooicai form, and tie- 

then rooBd- vfiidi mmUitig or soft iBftrii^, or Btfle - 

spiMilers of ivhfte eak. When they have remained 

ia 4i8 state tor alMUt a ftntnight, (hey wiH te 

bieaehied Mid fit fer ooe.— Hie feM6 of sowing^ 

nmy he as^ eniiy as the YntiUher "will perinft in l!he 

Sfning, and tlsere nay be another sowiQg for 

BUffliiter^ but, it is for winter and aprhig use that 

BMrvB is moMt wanted ; «e that, the late sowings 

af«tif die nast iBaipoi«aiice. — Sowabcrat the end 

o£ Jnfy, in ^ne nek ground. If yoa do nott 

tr^fMfiamt^ leaye1 fcep la Mte «t^edi«taiBoe8 before* 

uwaaiiW Bed; if ytm do, tsasisplaiit at the same' 

diitaooes (a wA every way) ; do it wben ii^ 

fittBteitaem tea levres, and* t^ olf berl^ leases 

and. roats y/hea ym tafispioat Fix the roots 

widlta»=dneoted in the ca»s (of<oafeb8^e ; axid, as 

tlML^kiitrls very faioy, and the wealSier hot^ pkart 

in w» efaomg, or eaiiy m ^emoming, water » ' 

tiUle, andiay tmme' wm^^i^mr 1» skm^ Ikar tm^ 

ds^ but take the fatfifs o#aft night — ^Thebest 

l&nDe imt Eiidvfe WMdd be the sbady berder. 

lliepiantewiil'4xinieia^MeinOetobc7, ?^ 

vfahes; and December. Some lumu^ a Mle 

Aatek-mmHii fae-fvewrvnd^ibp wiflter -wie: lierore 
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the feoit $eti t», they must be tied up in a ceiii<9l' 
form, as before directed, and all dead, or yeUmD\ . 
leaves must be takeu off. Then dig them up, witili 
a ball of earth to each, and put them into light 
earth in a cellar,' or some wann building. Put 
only the roots into the earth ; do not simer the 
plants to touch each other ; and pour a little water 
round the roots after you have put them in. the 
earth.' If they be perfectly dry when tied up, 
they will keep well till spriujg.— To have them as 
early as possible in the spring, sow in the third 
week of Attgust, and do not transplant When 
the hard frost i$ come, cover the whole of the. 
ground over with straw six inches deep, and throw 
(if at hand) some let^ves of trees over the straw, 
and some sticks to keep the leayes from blowing 
away. But, the- best covering of all, in this case 
is, boughs of cedar, orof^r, or laurel; though, 
these boughs must be, for this purpose, cut up 
into small parts, so that they will lie close and 
compact and keep out the light. Some ever-grjsen . 
boughs, and some leaves of trees thrown over 
them, form, perhaps, the best covering in the 
world for plants of this description. But, observe ; 
' you must let the frost come. The ground must be 
be right hard when you put the covering on ; or 
else, the plants will rot. They must see the sun 
nomore till spring. — ^When the frost breaks up,. 
take off t^ie covering ; hoe the ground as soon as 
dry, and proceed to perfect the plants in the 
manner before described. — One ot these plants 
will produce seed enough to last you for five 
years.— Thpre need not be many of these plants. 
X6«Mce« are their rivals, and are a "great deal 
better.— I have mentioned matting in this arttcle, 
as a thing to tie with. Jhis matting is nothing 
more than the ^Areads of those large" things, in 
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ivhidi foreign I goods sometimes come packed up. 
These, things are in England caHed Mats, and 
the threads of which they are composed, are by 
gardeners, called matting. The gaMeners use 
this for ties to Espalier trees; they tie on their 
grafts with it ; they tie up their flowers with it ; 
iuid, in short, it is the string of the gardeners. 
.The Mat§, thousands of bales of which are im- 
ported into England from Russia, are used to 
cover the hot-beds with, and for various other 
purposes. — But, matting is to be had, ahd with 
very little trouble, without sending to Russia for 
it Any one who has a spare tree may have plenty 
of matting. When I came to Long Island, I cut 
down a chesnut, of about a foot diameter, and 
that lurnished me with a store of matting ties. 
The tree was cut in June ; the outer bark taken 
off; and then the iwwer-bark came "off in long 
fidkes, some broad and some narrow, the whole 
length of the clear trunk, which was about 15 
feet. I just hung this up to dry ; and that was 
matting, to be cut into any length, and ready to 
use for any tie, where much strength was not 
required. The only precautions are: keep the 
matting in the dry, and when you use it dip it in 
water first for a few minutes, and take it out of the 
water as you use' it. If you have put more into 
the water than you want for that time, take it out 
and hang it up in the dry again ; ahd it will receive 
no injury. 

221. FENNEL.^Fennel is a pcrewwia/plant ; 
propagated from seed, or from offsets ; and sown, 
or planted, either in spriiig or fall. The plants 
should stand about a foot asunder. It is a tall plant 
with hairy leaves. Its leaves are used in salads, are 
chopped up fine to put in melted butter eaten with 



fiflk,hdray ai^boiled ^iKifkM& to |;iise Hie fiM ft 
ftavotir, and^ thej af^itied romd iRociaref^' {Miiw 
tieftlarly, wl^-^eseare broiled. The Frendb^ 
who excel m the cooking i]€ fisb^ al^mysdoftisv 
The leaves^ thoft broiled; becomeisriap ; and, they- 
are then- of a vevj fine^fovour. In Miater^llie 
seed^ .braked^ gives fi^.^ same €avonr as- 
the ieaves^ in sammer ; and; to my taste, butter^ 
aoaaoiied with Fennel, is better than anj oi'the;fish. 
sauees, bought at the- shops. — It is a yerj hawfy- 
plant. Twojards sq^nare will contain enough w 
any family ; and, once in the ground, it will stand- 
thare for rdnage, or ten ages, as far as I knew. 

222. GARLICK— Almost all nations except 
the English, the Americans, and the French^ make 

freat and constant use of G^aiiick ; and^' eren the 
iiench use it, frequently, to an extent that would 
driTC us from the table,^-*lt is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets; and is sown, or planted, 
eitiier in spring or fall. For winter-use the roots, 
are taken up smd kept m the dry, as onions are.- 

223. GOURD.— I do not know any use tbati 

it is of. See Pumpkin. 

224. HQP.—To range the Hop amongst Fe* 
getables may appear odd; but, it is agardem^ 
plant in America, and does give you, if yon likei 
to have it, a very good dish for the tabje^ It k 
wanted to produce its fruit for the making of 
ifeast, or beer, or both; »and, to get good hops, 
Acre ^onld be some cult[yatioB< Amr bit ot ar 
root will grow and . become a plant The yoang 

. plantetshould he planted in the feU, three <ir four, 
t^ether in a dump, or hiU^ md the Mils shodid* 
bB.fi?Qin*aeiren.to<tcn^eet apart ThefirBtjearof 



>»lai^tiigy put £Ksr rodfij oipt little pples^ tO'elu!|i 
mUf Billet two. Tineftgoa^. each pole, traadiag 
'the cist of the vinea dowD to creep about the 
grdHBd. In a moBtii :'a£ter the waes begin to 
4B0uiit the peks, cut off all <the ereeping viaes ; 
-and dmwi'up a hill of earth against t^ poles all 
Tttund, and corer aU the crowns of the plants: 
-la shorty make a hiH a foot high witha^iattiali 
lop, and their fork up the ground between the 
hills and break it fine. When weeds begin to 
appear, hoe the ground clean ; and, a& the end 
of another month draw some more earth up^ and 
jaake the hill l»ggar and high^. — ^When the 1^1 
comes, cutoff the vines that have gone up the 

Sole a foot from the gyound ; take down the poles ; 
ig down the Mlls^ and, T^iHh a corn-hoe, open 
the ground all round the crowns of the plants f jSnd^ 
l^elbre winter sets in, cut all close down to the 
very crowns, and then cover the crowns ov^witk 
earth three or four inches thick. Through this 
earth the hop-shoots will start in 'the spring. Yom 
will want but eight of othem to go np your four 
p<des ;> and the rest, inten !three inches long, you 
ntaj cut^ and eat ascMrpam^us; cook thenir in 
4be same manner^ and you will find them a very 
'delightful veget€^le, — This year you put poles 20 
feet long to your hops. Proceed 4he same as be- 
lore, only make the hilh larger; and this year 
you will have plenty of hops to gather for us o** *- ■ 
The next, and etery succeeding, year, you may 
pat poles 40 or £0 feet long ; but they must not be 
too targe nt bottom. Be sure to open the ground 
every lall^- and to cut all off close down to.thit 
vraumofthepiaMiSy w4iich, when pared off with a 
sham): knife, will look like a piece of cork,-*^ln 
EBgboxl, 'where4here are more hops used than in 
all the rest of the worlds ityvequires^^^r or fiv% 

o2 
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years to bring a hop hill to perfection. Even then, 
a pole from 15 to 20 feet long is generallv long 
enough ; and the crop of thirty iMls is, upon an 
average, not more than equal to that of one hill in 
the hop-plantations on the Susquehannah ; liot- 
withstanaing, that, on the Susquehannah, they 
merely plough the ground in spring ; never open 
the crowns and pare them down, leave the looise 
creeping vines together with the weeds and grass 
to be eaten, in summer, by sheep, which also 
eat the leaves of the mounting vines as far as 
^^y* ^y putting their fore feet against the poles^ 
can reach up ; and yet, in England, the Hop- . 
lands are called hoi^gardens, and are cultivated 
and kept in a garden state.-^But, hops are to b^ 
preserved. They are fit to gather, when you see, 
upon opening the leaves of the hop, a gooa deal of 
yellow dust J and when the seeds, which you will 
find at the sockets of the leaves of the hop,' begin 
to be plump.— rGather them nicely, ana let no 
leaves or stalks be amongst them ; and lay them 
. out on a doth to dry in the sun, taking care that 
no rain fall upon them, and that they be not out 
in the iew.— -Whenpcr/ec% dry^ put them, very , 
hardly and closely pressed, into a new bag, ma^ 
of thick Russia linen, such as they make strong 
trowsers of. And, in this state, they will, if ne- 
cessary, keep good and fit for use (if kept in a dry 
place) for twenty years^ or, perhaps, tnree times 
twenty. I have used hops, for brewing, at f c» 
vears old, and found them just as efficient as new 
hops of the same oriffinal quality. However, 
people say that the firesh hops have a more lively 
flavour; and, as any stick will, in America, carry 
enough to Supply a family with hops for the mBk- 
uig ot yeast-cakes, it must be shocking lariness 
not to put a kw by every year. 
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' aS5. HORSE4LA0ISH.— tike erery x^er 
|ilaiit«ft!iT9 bears seed; but it is best propagated by 
•eotthig bitB of its foots into lengths of two inches, 
«nd patting th^B) spring or fall, into the ground 
about a foot deep with a setting stick. They will 
find thieif wl[j op the first year ; aind the second 
they win be fine large roots, if the ground be 
trenched deeply and madepretty good. Half a, 
square perch oi ground, planted at a foot apart 
•every waV, will, if kept clear of weeds, proouce 
'enough for a family that eats roast-beef erery day 
•i^their Kves, You must take care that the Horse- 
Tadish root« do not spread, and that bits of them 
Ide not fiung abbut the ground ; for, when once in, 
no iitktge will get them out. They must be, like 
ihe Dock and Dandelion loots, absoltrtcly burnt 
hrjire, or by a sun that will reduce them t j a state 
Of a dry stick ; or must be taken up and carried 
away from the spot. Though a very valuable and 
wholesome article of diet, it is a most pemiciaus 
weed, 

• 

226. HYSSOP is a sort of shrub, the flower- 
spikes of which are used, fresh or dried^ for 
medicinal purposes. It is propngated from seed, 
•or fr()m offsets. A very little of it is enough for 
any garden. 

227. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— This 

.plant bears at the root, like a potatpe, which, to 
the great degradation of many of the human race, 
is every where well known. But, .this Artichoke^ 
'which is also dug up and cooked like a potatoe, 
has, at any rate, the merit of giving no trouble 
either in the propagation or the cultivation. A 
bandful of the bits of its fruit, or even of its roots, 
flung about a piece pf ground of any sort, wiH 
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keep bearing for ever, in spite of grass and of 
weeds ; the difficulty being, not to get it to grow^ 
but to get the ground free from it, when ance it 
has t&ken to growing. It is a very poor, insipid 
vegetable ; but, if you wish to have it, now and 
thenj th^ best way is to ke^p it out of the garden ; 
and to dig up the comer of some^e/d, and throw 
some seed or some roots into it. 

228. LAVENDER.— A beautiful IHde well- 
known shrub of uses equally well known. Hun- 
dreds of acres are cultiyated in England for the 
flowers to be used in distillation. Itmaybepro* 
pagated from seed ; but is easiest propagated from 
slips, taken offintiie spring, and planted in ^good 
moist ground in the shade. When planted out it 
should be in rows three feet apart and two feet 
apart in the rows. If the flowers be to be pre- 
served, the flower-stalks should be cut off before 
the blossoms begin to fade at all. 

229. LEEK.*— There are two softs ; the narraw' 
havedy and iheflag^leek, the latter of which is 
by much the best. — Some people like leeks better 
than onions ; and they are better in soup. — Sow 
in the fall, or, as early in the spring as you can.—* 
About four yards square is enough. Put the row» 
eight inches asunder, and thin' the plants to three 
inches apart in the row. — Hoe deeply and fre- 
quently between the plants till the middle of July, 
and then take the plants up, cut their roots off to 
an inch long, and cut off the leaves als6 a good, 
way down. Make trenches, like those for Celery 
(which see), only not more than half as deep^ and 
half as wide apart. Manure the trenches with 
rotten dung, or other rich manure. Put in the 
plants as you do die Celery plants, and at about 
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iTe inches asunder. As the Leeks grow, ^xrih 
thelm up by degrees like Celery ; and, at last, yon 
will hare Leeks 18 inches long under ground^ and 
as thick as your wrist One of these is wonih a 
dozen of poor little hard things. If you have a 
row across one of the Plats- it will be plenty,^^- 
haps. Such row will contain about a hundred and 
sixty. One third may be used, perhaps, before 
the winter sets in ; another third taken up and put 
by for winter, in precisely the same Way that 
Celery is ; the other third, covered in the same 
way that Celery is, will be ready for spring use.-^ 
See Celery. — Three Leeks planted out mr seed^ 
will ripen thejr seed in August, and will give you 
seed enough for the neoTif year, and some to give to 
five or six neighbours. 

280. LETTUC£.--This great article of the 
garden is milky, refreshing, and pleasanter to a 
majority of tastes than any other plant, the Aspa- 
ragus hardly excepted. So necessary is it as the 
Erincipal ingredient of a good ealad^ that it is, 
oth in France and England, called ^' salad" by 
. great nmnbers of people. It is good in stews ; good 
Boiled vfiikgreen-peas; and, even as a dish boiled 
as cabbage is, it is an excellent vegetable. Yet, 
I never saw a really fine Lettuce in America. The 
obstacles are, the complete impossibility of pre- 
serving plants of the ^ne sorts in the natural 
ground during the wintep; and the great heaty 
which will not suffer those sorts to loave^ if they 
be sowed in the natural ground in the spring.— « 
The Jiardy sorts are the green cabbage-'lettuoe (or 
hardy green)^ and the broum^cabbage. These are 
Jlat plants. Their outside leaves spread forth 
upon the ground, and they curl into a sort of 
kwf in the centre. The plants of these may be 



lin diemtttmer ^vected for Eil^eKw plants (i^^uch 
aee ' under Endive) and may be sowed at tlie 
. same time for that purpose. But Ihese are very 
^^«»ri> things. They have,' though Ueached' at 
-th^^^heart, a, slimy feel- in the month j and are 
^^rat m8}» and remshing'.' There are, I beHere, 
^/lwlMly «ort8, two of which only itVill be enon^ 
.to mcttition, green^cess mtd. tt?Aiife-co«, the former 
: of 'Whieh 38 of a darker green them the lattex, is 
rnMiief hardier and -rbot quite sa good. ' These, 
-when tni« to their kfnd and in aproper'sftnation, 
, m9& np, and fold ia their leaves to a ^(^ Idaf, 
flike a sagair-loaf cabtyagev' and, in rich Itod,- with 
' good .management, they will: become '^tieieity as 
large. When you cut one of these from the stem, 
and pall off its outside leaves, you have a large 
himpof-ivhite enough^ for a, salad for ten people, 
unless they be French, and, then you must have 
aj ktfuce to every person.- Every body knows 
how to sow lettuce-seed along a ddll, in the 
spring, to let th^ plants stand as thick as grass, 
«nd to cut it along with a knife, and gather it 
up by handfuls. But, this is not lettuce. It is 
htrbaa^ef and really fit only for pigs and cows. 
It is a raw, green, Dandelion, and is not quite 
so good. — ^Tne plants of these fine sorts may, in- 
deed be kept through the winter in the same 
manner, >and with the same care, as Cai^iflower 
plants (which see in Paragraph 209) ,* but, if tys 
be not done, you miist raise them in the spring in 
precisely the same way as the very earliest cab- 
bage-plants, for which see Paragraph from 77 
to 04. — Put the plants out into the natural 
ground, about a fortnight before the general CJom- 
plantlng time. Do not put them in a place full 
to the sun; but in the east bonders, or in the 
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west border. - Make the ground richy right 
strong^ break it well, and, in transplanting, keep 
as much earth as you can about the roots, and 
give a little water ; and transplant in the even^ 
ing, — These plants will loave about the time of 
the early caboages, and some of them will not 
go off to seed for six weeks afler they are loaved. 
So that, about two square feet of a hot-bed will 
give you a great quantity oireal lettuces.— rLet one 
plant (a very fine one) stand for seed ; and it will 
give you plenty of seed for a year or two. — When- 
ever you transplant Lettuces, give them a little 
water, and, if it be' a small bed, shade them a 
little. If you sow in the natural ground in the 
spring, be sure to transplant into the shady 
borders. — ^Aiid be sure always to make the ground 
rich for these fine Lettuces. 

231. MANGEL-WURZEL.— This may be 

ft/ 

called Cattle-beet, Some persons, plant it in 
gardens. - It is a coarse Beet, and is cultivated 
and preserved as the Beet is. 

232. MARJORAM. — ^Ohe sort is annual and 
one perennial. The former is called summer and 
the latter winter. The first sown as early as 
possible in the spring ; and, the latter propagated 
DY offsets; that is by parting the roosts. The 
plants may stand pretty close. As the wmter sort 
cannot be got at m winter, some of both ought to 
be preserved by drying. . Cut it just before it 
comes out into bloom^ hang it up in little bunches 
to dry, first, for a day, in the sun ; then in the 
shade ; and, when quite dry, put it in paper bags, 
tied up, apd the bs^s hung up in a dry place. 

233. MARIGOLD.— An annual plant. Sow 



tte seed, 'spring or &I1; mhen die .Uoom ir at 
ffiU^ gather the^ fiowacs; pull 4he Jesves^ o^'^ tbe 
flower out o£ tbeie sockets ) lay tbem q» paper id 
^drj« is. the shade. When dry put theiii«'nilD 
paper bags. They are exceUent in Woths * and 
. aoups and stews. Twe 8<|uar& yards planted ivsth 
Mangolds will' be suiBoient it is the Hng^k 
Marigold that ougfal to be cultivated for^caliiiary 
purposes. The double one is sm wimmmUU 
nower, and a very mean one indeed. 

234. MELON.— There are, all thejw»rid 
knows, two distinct l^es: the Mvsk^ axid the 
' Water. Of the former the soitsaEeendlesSvaad, 
indeed, of the latter also. Some of both^ tribes lase 
gloindar and others oblong ; and, in bo& tribes 
there are different colours, as well with regard to 
flesh as to rind. — In this fine country, where they 
:«lleoaieto perfection in the> natural ground,' no 
distmotioH is -made as to^vaWiates^, or lo^encsc in 
-sorts ; and, in other respects, ^dmelike- one sort 
best and some another. Amongst die Mn^ 
melons, the Citron is, according to. my taste, the 
finest by far ; and the finest Waterinelons that I 
have ever tasted were raised from seed that came 
out of melons grown in Georgia.-^As to the man- 
ner of propagating, cultivating, and sowing the 
seed of melons, see Cucumber, and only observe, 
that all that is there said applies to melons as well 
as to^ cucumbers. To have melons a month earUer 
than the natural ground sowings will produce Ihein 
is an object of much greater importance than to 
have cucumbers so much earlier ; and, to acconi- 
plis/hthat object, you have only to use the satne 
means, in every respect, that I have described fo 
the getting of early cucumbers. The soil should 
he rich for melons ; but it ought not to be frethly 



dunged; ferthal is ftpltorftlthcfdaoltjtipeciatty 
is A'lvet vew. TbejK likaAliij^t and Talher sandji 
tmky vaiy ar> J where near we sea, wood askes^ 
or aopers' aaties, is, probably^ the ^best maiuirev 
aadespeciallj in dry^bottooied land; for ashes^ 
attract and r^ani the moifitare of the atmosph^e. 
It is a great nustake to «i^ose, that ashes aee 
of a bwming quality. They always produce the 
moat and best effeQt in ifyy bMamed land.-** 
Melons should be euUwated well. You should 
leanre but one pkmt in a hill ; and should till the. 
CTQiind between the plants, while they are grow- 
ing, until it be covered by the vines, if iiiB 
plants stand too close, the vines will be weak| 
and fruit small, thick-rinded, and poor as to 
flavour. ^ 

V 235. HINT. — ^There are two sorts : one is of 
a darker green than the other : the former is called 
pepper^mint, and is generally used for diitiUmff - 
to make mint water : the latter, which is calied 
speeBT^mintj is used for the table, m many ways. 
The French. snip. a httle into their aiUacU,; we 
boil a bunch amongst green peas,rto which it gives - 
a pleasant favour; chopped up small, and pot, 
alofng Jvitb sugary into vinegar, we use it as sauce 
for roamed tanA^ ; and a very pleasant sauce it is.-^ 
-^Mint ntay be propagated from seed ; but, a few 
bits of its roots will spread into a hed in ayea^. — 
Tq have it in winter, preserve it precisely like'- 
Majoram (which see), and, instean of ckopprng 
it fbrsauce, cnmAle it between yoilr^dngera. 

236. MUSTARD.-^There is a white $etdedi 
sort and it hmwtn^weded. The wkUe nustard is 
used in salads 4long with the Oess, or Pepper* 
Pjrais, and is sown and culUvated in the same 
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way. (See Cress.) The Mack isr that which 
table-mustard is- made of. — It is sown in rows, two 
feet apart, early in the spring. ; The plants oii^t 
to be thinned to four or five inches apart Good 
tillage between the rows; The seed will be ripe 
in July, arid ithen the stalks should be cut off, and, 
when quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put 
by for use. — ^Why should any man that has a gar- 
den imy mustard? Why should he want the 
English to send him out, in a bottle, and sell him 
for a quarter of a dollar, less and worse mustard 
than he can raise in his garden for a penny? 
The English mustard is, in general, a thingyii^i- 
cated, and is as false as the glazed and pasted 
goods, sent out by the fraudulent fabricators of 
Manchester. It is a composition of baked bones 
reduced to powder, some wheat flour, some colour' 
ing, and adrug of some sort that gives the pun- 
gent taste. Whoever uses that mustard freely 
vrill find a burning in his inside long after he has 
swallowed the mustard. Why should any man, 
who has a garden, bug this poisonous stuff? The 
. mustard-seed ground in a little mustard mill is 
' what he ought to use. He will have ^an and all ; 
and his mustard will not look yellow like the 
^ English composition ; but, we do not object to 
Hye-bread on account of its colcnir ! Ten pounds 
of seed will grow upon a perch of ground ; and 
ten pounds of mustard is more than any man can 
want in -a year. The plants do not occupy the 
■ ground more than fourteen Weeks, and may be 
followed by another crop of any plant, and even 
of mustard if you like. This, therefore, is a very 
tiseful plant, and ought to be cultivated by every 
farmer, and every man who has a garden. 
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237. nasturtium!— Aft annual plant, with 
a half-red half-yellow flower, which, has an offen-. 
sive smeU; but, it bears^ a seed enveloped iti a 
fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as a thing to picklc-^The 
ueeis should be sown in the fall, or very early in 
the spring. The plants should have pretty long 
bushy sticks put to them ; and four or five of them 
will bear a great quantity of pod». — They will, 
grow in almost any ground ; but, the better^ the 
ground the fewer of them are necessary. 

238. ONION.— Thia is one of tje main vege- 
tables. Its uses are many, and they are all well 
known. The modes of cultivation for crop ar* 
various. Three I shall mention, and by eitner a 

food crop may be raised. — Sow in the fall (See 
Wagraph 159,) or early in the Spring. Let the 
ground be rich^ but not from fresh dung. M^ke 
die ground very^ne ; make the rows a foot a part, 
and scatter the seed think/ along a drill two inches 
deep. Then fill in the drills ; and then pres^ the 
earth down upon the seed by irteading the ground 
all over. Then give the ground a very slight 
smoothing over with a rake. — When the plants 
get to be three inches high, thin them to four 
inches, or to eight inches if you wish ta have very 
large onions. — Keep the ground clear of weeds by 
hoeing i but, do not hoe deepy nor raise earth about 
the plants ; for these make them run to neck and 
not to ^tt.— rWhen the tips of the leaves begin 
to be brown, bend down the necks, so that the 
leaves lie flat with the ground. When the leaves 
are nearly dead, pull up the onions, and lay them 
to dry, in order to be put away for winter use.-r— 
3ome persons, instead of sowing the onions all 
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along tbe drill, drop four or five seeds at ererj 
six or seven inches distance ; and leave the onions 
to grow thus, hi clumpi ; and this is not a bad.' 
way ; for, thej will squeeze each other out They 
wiU not he large ; but, they will be ripe earUer^ 
and will not run to neck. — ^The third mode of cul- 
tivation is as follows: sow the onions any time 

' between April and the middle of June, iii drills 
six inches apart, and put the seed very thick along 
the drills. Let all the plants stand, and thepr wifi 
get to be about as big round as the top of your 
litde finger. Then the leaves wiU get jeilowy and^ 
when that is the case, pull up the omons and lay 
them on a board, till the sun have withered up the 
leaves. Then take these diminutive onions, put 
them in a bag, and hang them up in a dry place , 
till sprins. As soon as the frost is gone, and the 
ground dry, plant out these onions in good and 
fine ground, in rows a foot apart. Make, not driilSf 
but nttle marks along the ground ; and put the 
onions at six or eight inches apart Do not cover 
them with the earth ; but just press them down 
upon the mark with your thumo and forefinger. 
The ground ought to be trodden and slightly raked 
again before you make the marks ; fi>r no earth 
should rise up about the plants. — ^Proceed afier 
this as with sown onions; only observe, that, 
if any should be running up to seedy you must 
twist dovm the neck as soon as yon perceive it. 
But, observe this : the shorter the time that these 
onions have been in the ground the year before, 
the less likely will they be to run to seed, — Pre- 
serving onions is an easy matter. Frost never 
hurts them, unless you move them during the time 
that they are frozen. Any dry, airy place will, 

' therefore, do. They should not be kept in a warm 
place ; for they will heat and grow. The neatest 
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wnj is to tie them ap in ropes ; that is to say, to 
tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with 
matting (See Endive), — For seed, pick out the 
finest onions^ and plant them out in rich land, in 
the spring. — To grow this seed upon a large scale, 
plough the land into four feet ridges, lay plenty of 
dung along the furrows, plough the ground back 
oiqer the dung, flatten the top of the ridge a little, 
and put along, on the top ot the ridge ttvo rows of 
onions,, the rows seven Riches apart, and the onions 
seven inches apart in the rows. When the weeds 
come, hoe the tops of &e ridges with a small Aoe, 
and plough first from and then to the ridges, two 
pt three times at the distance of two or three weeks, 
as in the case of Ruta JBaga, cultivated in the 
fielcL'^When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads and 
collect them in such a way ais not to scatter the 
seed. Lay them, on cloths, in the sun, tiU dry as 
dust ; and then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and 
put it away. The seed will be dead ripe in 
August, and transplanted Ruta Baga, or Early 
York Cabbages, or even Kidney dwarf beans^or, 
perhaps. Buckwheat, may follow upon the same 
ground, the same year. — In a garden there always 
ought to be a crop to succeed seed-onions the 
same summer. 

239. PARSLEY.— Known to ev^ry human 
being to bqar its seed the second year, and, after 
that, to diJe away. It may be sown at anu season 
when the frost is out of the ground. The best 
way is to sow it in spring, and in very clean 
ground ; because the seed lies long in the ground, 
and, if the ground be foul, the weeds choak the 
plants at their coming*np. — ^A bed of six feet long 
and four wide, the seed sown in drills at eight 
inches apart is enough for any family in the 
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^orld. — But, every body likes parsley ; and, 
where the winter is so long and so sharp as it is in 
this country, the main thing is to be able to Aeep 
parsley through the winter. It cannot be pre- 
served dry, with success, like Mint, MarjoramjBni 
therest of the pot-herbs. It is possible to preserve 
it green, because I have done it ; but, it loses its 
smell and flavour. Therefore, to have, Parsley in 
winter you must keep it alive. If you have a 
€rreen-houseXor you may do it even in any of the 
window seats of a house) half a dozen flower-pots, 
planted with stout plants in September, and taken 
mto the house in November, will be sufficient. As 
soon as winter breaks up, put them out in the 
natural ground ; and* thus you have plenty of 
Parsley all the year round. However, Parsley 
may be preserved in the natural ground. You 
have only to put straw, or leaves of trees, or long 
litter, six inches thick on the bed, and to lay on 
something to prevent the covering from bein; 
'blown off. (See Ekdive.) This will preserve its 
•leaves from being destroyed ; and, when you go 
to get it, you must lift up the covering, of a part 
of tibe bea, and put it down again. 

240. PARSNIP.— As to season of sowing, 
sort of land, preparation of Aground, distances, 
and cultivation and tillage, precisely the same as 
the Carrot, which see, Paragraph 208. But, as 
to preservation during winter, and for spring use, 
the Parsnip stands all frost without injury, and 
even with oenefit. So that, all you want is to 
put up for winter as many as you want during the 
hard frost ; and these you may put up in the same 
manner as directed for Carrots and JBeets. — The 
greens of Parsnips are as good for cow feed as 
Siose of Carrots ; but, if the Parsnips be to stand 
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out in the ground all the winter, the g;reen8 should 
not be cut off in the fall. 

241. PEA.— This is one of those vegetables 
which all men most like.' Its culture is universal; 
where people have the means of growing it. 
The 9orts oi peas are very numerous; and I will 
mention a few of them presently. — ^The soil should 
he good, axid fresh dung is good manure for thent. 
Ashes, and compost, very good,; but peas, like 
Indian Com, wiu bear to be actually sown upon 
dung. Never were finer peas grown than there 
are grown in the United States; and, as we shall 
presently see, they mav be had, in the open 
ground, in Long Island, from first of June till th<i 
^harp frosts set in. — ^The sorts are numerous, one 
•class is ojf a imall size and the other large. The 
latter sjow taUet, and are longer in coming to 
perfection, than the former. The earliest of all 
is the little white pea, called, in Long Island, the 
May^Pea, and, in England, the early frame^^ea. 
Then come the early Ckarhton, the Hotspur, the 
Blue Pea^ the Dwarf and Tall Marrowfats ; 
and several others, especially the Knight Petu 
the seed of which is rough, uneven shaped and 
shrivelled, and the plant of which grows very tall. 
— ^AIl the sorts may be grown in America, without 
MtickSy and even oetter than with. I have, this 
year (1819) the finest peas I ever saw, and the 
crop the most abundant And this is the manner. 
In which I have sown and cultivated them. I 
# plousched the sround into ridges, the tops of 
which (for the dwiuf sorts) were four feet apart. 
I then put a good parcel of yard-dung into the 
furrows ; and ploughed the earth back upon the 
^ung. I then leveued the top of the ridge a little, 
•and di^w (wo drills along upon it at %\%, inches 
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distant from each other. In these I sowed ,tiw 
peas. When the peas were about three inches 
high, I hoed .the ground deep and well between 
the rows and on each outside of th^n. > I dien 
ploughed the ground from them, and to them 
again, in the same way as in the case of Swedish 
Turnips. In a week or two afterwards they had 
another ploughing ; and soon after this they fell, 
and lay down the sides of the ridges. This was 
the way in which I managed all the sorts, onl^ in 
the case of the Knight Pea I put the ridges at six 
feet asunder. — This was, of every sort, the .very 
finest crop of peas. I ever saw in my life. - When 
not sticked, and sown upon level ground, peas 
fall about irregularly^ and, in case of much wet, 
the under pods rot ; out, from the ridges they fall 
regularly, and the wet does not lodge about them. 
You walk up the furrows to gather the peas ; and 
nothing can oe more beautiful, or more convenient. 
The culture in the garden may be the same, 
except that the work which is done with the plough 

^ in the field, must, in the garden, be done with &e 
spade — As to seasons, the early pea may be 
sown in the fall See Paragraph 159» But, in 
this case, care must be taken to guard against 
mice. Sow about four inches deep, and tread the 
ground well down. When the frost sets in all 
IS- safe till winter breaks up. These peas will be 
earlier by ten or fifteen days than any that you 
can sow in the spring. — ^If you sow in the spiin^^, 
do it as soon as the ground is dry enough to ,go 
dnon. Sow the May rea, some Cdarletons, some 
itotspurs, son^e Blue Peas, some Marrowfats, 

' and some Knight Pea, all at the same time, mid 
they will come one after another, so as to give you 
men peas till nearly August In June (about 
uie middle) sow some early pea again and Idso 
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9&aie mftrrowfals and Knight Pea ; and these wiH 
give jofu peas till Septeidber. Sow some of each 
sort onidale of August, and they will give you 
green peas till the hardish frosts come. — But, 
these, two last sowings {June and August) ought to 
be under the South fence, so as to get as much 
eooiness as possible. 

24a. PENNYROYAL.— A medicinal herb. 
It is perennial. A little patch, a foot square, is 
enoughs 

243. PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

244. PEPPER GRASS. See Cress. 

245. POTATOE.— Every body knows how 
to coltivlLte this plant ; and, as to its preservatum 
during winter, if you can ascertain the degree of 
warmth necesscu^ to keep a baby from p^erishing, 
you know precisely the precautions required to 
preserve a potatoe. — ^As to sorts they are as nu- 
merous as the stones of a pavement in a large 
city ; but, there is one sort earlier than all others. 
It is a small round, white potatoe, that has no 
blossom^ and the leaf of which is of a pale green, 
very thin, very smooth, and nearly of the shape ' 
an(f size of the inside of a lemon cut asunder 
longways. This potatoe, if planted with otiier 
sorts in the spring, will be ripe six weeks sooner 
than any other sort. I have had two crops of 
this potatoe ripen on the same ground in the 
same year, in England, the second crop from 
potatoes of the first. Two crops could be raised 
in America with the greatest facility.— But, if 
you once get this sort, and wish to keep it, you 
mutt take cam. that no other sort grow with it. 
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or near it ; . for, potatoes, of this kind mix flie 
breed more readily than any '^thing else, thou^ 
they Jiave ne bloom! If some plants of this 
blossomless kind grow with or near the other 
kinds, they wll produce plants with a rough leaf, 
some of them will even blow, and they will lose 
their quality ofearliness. This is quite enough to 
prove the fallacy of the doctrine of a communi- 
cation of the farina of the flowers of plants. 

246. POTATOE (Sweet).— This plant is 
<iultivated in much the same way as the la^t 
Heat is what it chiefly wants; and great care 
indeed must be taken to preserve it in winter. 

247. 3PUMPKIN.— See Cucumber, The cul- 
tivation is the same, and every body knows ^he 
tiifferent qualities of the different sorts, and how 
to preserve and use them all. 

248. PURSLANE.— A mischievous weed 
that Frenchmen and pigs eat when they can get 
tiothing else. Both use it in salad, that is to 
say, raw. 

249. RADISH.— A great variety of sorts. 
Sown thin in little drills six inches asunder. 
Sown as early as possible in the spring, and a 
little bed every three weeks all summer Ipng, 
The early scarlet is thfe best. Radishes may be 
raised eariy in a hot-bed precisely as cabbage- 
plants are^ 

260. RAMPION.— fhis is the smallest seed 
? 1, *^^ we have any knowledge. A thimble 
i A P''®P.®% distributed, would sow an acre of 
land. It is sown in the spring, in yery floe earth, . 
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Ifs roots are used in soups and salads. Its leaves 
are also used in salaas. A^ yard square is 
enough tor any garden. 

' 251.. RAPE.— This is & feld'-plant for sheep ; 
hut it is very good to sow like White Mustard, tb 
use as salad, and it is sown and raised in the 
same way. , 

252. RHUBARB.— This is one of the capital 
articles of the garden, though I have never seen 
it in America. The Dock is the wild Rhubarb, 
and if you look at, and tciste, the root, you wilt 
see the proof of it. The Rhubard plant has 
leaves as broad and long as those of the burr^ 
dock. It comes forth, Iik6 the dock, very early 
in the' spring. When its leaves are pretty lajge, 
you cut them off close to the stem, and, if me 
plant be fine, the stalk of the leaf will be from 
eight inches to a foot long. You peel the outside 
skin from these stalks, and then cut the stalks up 
into bits about as big as the first joint of a lady's 
third finger. You put these into puddings, pies, 
tarts, just as you would green gooseberries and 
sreen currants, and some people think they are 
Better than either : at any rate, they are full six 
weeks earlier, — The plant, like the dock, is hardUy 
is raised from seed, trom the roots, will grow m 
any ground, though best in rich ground ; and the 
same plants will last for an age. It is a very 
valuable plant, and no garden ought to be without 
it. I should think, that a hundred wagon-loads 
of the stalks are yearly sold in London.^ A bunch 
which you can clasp with your two hands sells 
for a shilling or two ih the very early part of the 
season ; and that is nearly half a dollar. This 
circumstance sufficiently speaks its praise. 
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253. ROSEMARY ii a beantifiil little shrub. 
One of tbeta majr be enough in & garden. It is 
piopagaled Grom tHp$, takea off ia die spring and 
planted in a cool place. 

264. RUE. — Still more beautiful Propa- 
gated in the same manner. One plant of the 
ciiul iB enough. 

265. RUTABAGA.— (See Turnip.) 

256. SAGE is raised from seed, or from dips. 
To baTe it at hand for winter it ia necessary to 
dry it; and it ought to be cut, for this purpose, 
iefore it comet out into bioom, as, indeed, ia the 
case with all other herht, 

257. S.\LS.AFT, called, by some, oytfCT-;>J<i»i, 
is eood in soups, or to eat like the partmip. It ii 
ciJtiTated like the parsnip, and, Uke it, stands 
wit the whole of an AmCTcan irinler. 

258. SAMPHIRE is propagated &om seed, 
or from offsets, it is perennial, and ia 
used as a, pickle, or in salads. 

259. SAVORY.— Two sorts, 

muter. The former is annual, and the latter 
perennial. 

26a SAVOY.— See CoMoye.Paragraph 201. 

261. SCORZENERA.— This is only another 
nd of Sai.saf¥. It is cultivated and used in 
e same manner as Salsafy ig. 

362. SHALOT.— A Utile sort of Onion, which 
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is taken up in the fall and kept for winter use^ 
Each plant multiplies itself in the summer bj 
adding offsets all round iti One of them is a 
plant to put out in the spring to produce other 
offsets for use and for planting out again. They 
should be planted in rows 9ix inches apart, and 
four inches apart in the rows. The ground should 
not be wet at bottom, and should he kept very 
clean during the summer. 

263. SKIRRET is cultivated for its root, 
which is used in soups. It may be ^'aised from 
seed, or from offsets. It is perennial, and arerj 
small patch may 'suffice. 

264. SORREL.— This is no other than the 
wild sorrel cultivated. It is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets. It is perennial. The 
French make large messes of it ; but a foot square 
may suffice for an American garden. 

265. SPINACH. — Every one knows how good 
and useful a plant this is. It is certainly pre- 
ferable to any of the cabbage kind in point of 
wfaolesomeness, and it is of very easy cultivation. 
There is, in fact, but one sort^ that I know any 
thing of, though the seed is sometimes mor^ 
prickly than at other times. To have spinach 
very early in the spring, sow (Long Island) on 
or about the first week of September, in drills a 
foot apart, and, when the plants are well up, thin 
them to six inches. They will be fine and strong 
by the time that the winter sets in ; and, as soon 

. as that time comes, cover them over well with 
straw, and keep the* straw on till the breaking 
up of the frost. — Sow more as soon as the frost 
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is out of the ground ; and this will be in mr— 
fection in June. — ^You may sow again in May ; 
but th^ plants will go. off to seed before they 
attain to much size. — If you save seed, save it 
from plants that have stood the winter. 

266. SQUASH is, in all its varieties, culti- 
vated like die Cucumber, which see. 

267. TANSY, a perennial culinary and medi- 
cinal herb, propagated from seed, or offsets. One 
root in a garden is enough. 

268. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery 
herb. It is used in soup and salads. It is pe- 
rennial, and may. be propagated from seed, or 
from offsets, or slips, put out in spring, its 
young and tender tops only are used. It is eaten 
with beef-steaks in company with minced shalots. 
A man may live very well without it ; but, an 
Englishman once told me, that he and six others 
onoe eat some beef-steaks with Shalots and Tar- 
ragoi^, and that ^Vthey voted unanimously, that 
" beef-steaks never -were so eaten ! " It must be 
dried, like mint, for winter use. 

269. THYME.— There are two distinct sorts. 
Both are perennial, and both may be propagated 

either from seed, or from offsets. 

I 

270. TOMATUM.— This plant comes from 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
In England it requires to be raised in artificial 
heat, and to be plaifled out against' warm walls. 
Here it would require neither. It climbs up very 
high, and would require bushy sticks. It bears a 
sort of apple about as big as a black walnut with 
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its green husk on. This its fruit is used to thicken 
stews and soups, and great quantities are sold in 
London. It is raised from seed only, being an 
annual ; and the seed should be sown at a great 
distance, seeing that the plants occupy a good 
' deal of room. 

271. TURNIP.— It is useless to attempt to 
raise them by sowing in the' spring : they ar^ 
never good tiU the fall. — ^The sorts of Tuniips . 
are numerous, but, for a garden it is quite suffi- 
cient to notice three; the early white, the flat . 
yellow, and the Swedish^ or Rutabaga, which 
• last is a very different plant indeed froiri the 
other two. — The two fonner sorts should be sown 
about the end of July, in rows (in a garden) two 
feet apart, and thinned out to a foot distance in 
the rows. Good and deep hoeing and one digging 
should take place during their growth ; for, a large 
turnip of the same age is better, weight for weight, 
than a small one, just as the largest apples, or 
peached, growing upon the same ti^ee, are better 
than the small ones growing on it the same year.— « 
The Swedish turnip, so generally prefierred for 
table use here and so seldom used for the table 
in England, ought to be sown early in June, in 
rows at a foot apart and thinned to three inches 
in the rows. About the middle of July they 
ought to be transplanted upon ridges three feet 
apart (in a garden), and during their growth, 
ought to be kept clean, and to be dug between 
twice at least, as deep as a good spade can be 
made to go. — ^As to the preserving of turnips 
during the winter, follow precisely the directions 
given for the preserving of Beets. See Beet — 
But the Swedish Turnip is of further use as pro- 
ducing most excellent greens in the spring, an^ 
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at a, very early season. To. draw this .benefit 
iir^'diem the best way is, to leave a row or two 
in the ground, and, when the winter is about to 
set in; cover them all over with straw or cedar 
-boughs. Take these off when the winter breaks 
up, and 'you will have very early and most ex- 
ceUent greens ; and, when you hav^ done with 
the greens, the Turnips are very good to eat. 

272. WORMWOOD is a herb purely raedi- 
ciual. ' It may be propagated from seed, from 
sli|)s, or from offsets. If ought not to occupy a 
space of more than a foot square. It must be 
dried and put by in bags for winter use. 
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MlOPAGATfON. 

'273. All the Fruits to be treated of heite, 
'■except the Strawberry, are the produce of treeg, 
frr *of woody plants. All these may foe propa- 
gtkted from seedy and some are so propagated. But 
others are~ usually propagated by cuttingsy slips, 
layers, or suckers ;' or by budding or grafting 
upon stocks. 

' 2f4. The methods of propagation, best suited 
toeac^i kind, will be mentioned under the iiame . 
of the kinds respectively ; and, therefore, in this 
place I am to describe the seresal methods ge- 
nerally, and the management suited to each 

275. When the propagation -is from se0d, 

the sowing should be in goodgrouad, finely 

^brolten, and t^e* seed* should by no means be sowu 

tiioill^tdc. How to save and- preserve theses 
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will be spoken of under the names of the several 
trees. Bi]t» the seed being goody it should be well 
sown, well covered, and carefully preserved from 
mice and other vermin. 

276. CUTTINGS are short pieces, cut in the 
springy from shoots of the last yeary and it is, in 
most cases, best, if they have a joint or two of the 
former yearns woody at the bottom of them. The 

cutting should have altogether, about six joints, 
or buds ; and three of these should be under 
ground when planted. The cuts should be per- 
iormed with a sharp knifoy so that there may be 
nothing ragged or bruised about either wood or 
bark. The time for taking off cuttings is that of 
the breaking up of the frost. They should be 
planted in a shadt^ piaccy and watered with rain 
wafer, in dry weather, until they have got shoots 
several inches long. When they have such 
shoots they have rootSt and when they have these, 
no more watering is necessary. Besides the^ 
occasional waterings, the ground should,, eape- 
cially in h9t countries, be covered with leaves of 
trees, or muck, or something that will keep the 

ground cool during the hot and dry weather. 

-I 

277. SLIPS difier from cuttings in this, that 
the former are not cuty but puUedy from the .tree. 
You take a shoot of the last year, and pull it. 
downwards, and thus slip it off. You trim the 
ragged back off; then shorten the shoot so that it 
have six jo nts left ; and then plant it and manage 
it in the same 'manner as directed fur cuttings. 
The season for the work is also the 3ame. 

278. LAYERS.— You take a limb, or brf^n^h 
^of a tree« in the fall, or ^arly in Spring, and 



]Mill<it4<»Wfi*ki mth^9L m%j-^ ta^eixiiv ili %9jfi or 

'Vfteti^^Mfe?ii^e4iiiib d^tn^by «:fM»g or tvro, ^io 
'Hiatus awn 'fofee will «ot TaiseU up. TlMh 
prone <fff^lt)ie mukll liraiHtiiM and tko^ls^liillt 
•tiok i]prig4it;'«ttd, faaiving a parcel of shoots 
lying horisoiitaify, Ituf eattfa opon tke^whote, ill 
"nUmg trpontde litnb from^ttie point wliereYfe 
'ti^^giiM to toueh tile ground, and %lso upon ^11 
Ibe b6H&mf of M ike mkeaU. Tli«n eut «te 
«lioot»«itf •at^lke'pDiriui, leaviiigaii)3rtwo>oit|bMB 
joints or buds 'beyond the earth. Theearil^ 
laid on should be goody and the ground should be 
-flMhHttggM and niafie 'very ^flne >afkd iittik>th 
"before tlie'branolies tie laidapoD it. The eanh, 
laid on, should be frotn'sixincfaesto a foot thiek. 
If tbelimb, ormotberbmncii, be very tlw^ft^m, 
« litHe cur on the tower side of it will make it*tti6 
more easy to be held dow^n. The aground should 
he kept clean from weeds, and ^^nool as posa^ble 
in hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (ntft 
large) are the best and eoolest *coVering. These 
layers will be ready to take-up and f^ntoutito 
^trees after' they have been^ laid vi^ year. 

279. SUCKERS are, in general, but <pdei|: 
things, whether in the forpst, or ifi the fruit gar- 
den. Thfey are shoots that come up frtnn the 
raoUy at a distance from the iKem of thetree, or, 
at leaist, 'they do not co^e out of that stem. 
Theyrun to wood and to sabers more tlian trees 
do that are raised in any other way. Fruiti trees 
raised *from suckers do not bear so abun lanlly, 
and 'such good'f ruit, as trees raised from cuttings, 
ilips or layers. A sticker is, iti fkct, a little tnee 
•with itioref or less of reottoit^ and is, of eourae, 
to be treated as* a tree. ^ 
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ago. 9UDpJNG.7-To have fruit , trees :% 
this method, or by \h»i, of graf tint ff, yo|i\nitt8t %»t 
have stocks; that is to say, .a youBg tree tQ.lnid 
•or graft upon. What are th^ sorts of stocks 
fvroper for .the :8ort8 of fruit- tre^ ,re8p^tiv;eiy 
will he mentioned uoder the names of the latter. 
The stock is a ycwtg tree of some sort or other, 
and the bud is put into the bark on the side ^of 
.this young tree during the summer ; and not be- 
fore the bud be Cull 4ind plump. The work may 
generally be done all through the moiiths.of July 
and August, and, perhaps, later. 

. 2B1. GRAFTING is the joining of aein- 
ting of one to another tree in such a way as 
that the tree, on which the cutting is . pla^edj 
aends up its sap into tbcNCUtting, and makes. it 
'grow and become a tree. Now, as to the way, in 
which this, and the way in which budding, is 
done^ they cannot, upon any principle consisteot 
with common sense, become matter of writtefn 
description. Each is a mechanical operation, 
embracing numerous movements of the arms, 
hands, and Ong^rs, and is no more to be taught 
by written directions than the making of a chest 
of drawers is. To read a full and minute ac- 
count of the acts of budding and grafting would 
.require ten times the space of time that it re- 
quires to go to a neighbour's and learn, from a, 
sight of the operation, that Mhich, after all, no 
written directions would ever teach. To bud 
and graft, in all. the various modes, form a much 
nicer and more complicated operation than that 
of making a shoe ; and I defy any human being 
to* describe adequately all the several.acts in the 
makin&r of a shoe, in less than two volumes, each ' 
larger than this. The season for takif^ ojf ths 



^4tii|<ii^for;grtifts» bADyaime between Citratinas 
'fuicl Mftreh* Aoy time after the sap is com«> 
pktelyiaa qaieseeut'.state and before it be again 
m motion., When, cut off they 'Vffill keep 9€^ 
veral nUmdhs* I cut some here in January last 
(1810). They reached England in March; and, 
I hear that they were growing well in June. 
A great deal has been said about the season far 
grafting, and Mr. Marshall tells the English, 
that it must not be done till the sap in the stock 
^^jusl ready to flaw frsehf. He had never seen 
an American Negro^man sitting by a hot six- 
plate stove, grafting apfde-trees in the month of 
January, .and then putting tbeih away in bis 
cave, to be brought out and planted in April 1 
I have seen this; and my opinion is, that the 
work may be done at any time between Oc« 
tober and May : nay, I am not sure; that it may 
not be done all the summer long. The cattings, 
too, may be taken off, and put on directly ; and 
the sooner the better ; but, in the winter months, 
they will keep good off the tree for several 
HK^iths'. 

282. STOCKS must be of different ages 
and sizes in different cases ; and even the propa- 
gation of the stocks themselves is not to be over- . 
looked. Stocks are formed out of suckers^ or 
raised from the seed; and the latter is by far 
the best ; for suckers produce suckers, and do 
not grow to a handsome stem, or trunk. Crabs 
are generally the stocks for Apple-grafts, and 
Plums for Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots. However, we shall speak of the 
sorts €f Stocks, stiitable to each sort of. fruit- 
tree by, and by : at present we have to speak of 
the raising of Stocks* . If the stocks be to be of 



hfiittlMter spflBi) the vftedhi^of itepe 4feMM«%e 

.Qf^leded in tlieiiill when * die f^iait is ripe.- llMjr 

t«fe .f^encrallyigot routil^y nuMimig' the crAl»s,i«r 

.«f>piA8 When tie aeecbvrexoDectedy fMit tliMi 

rinncdiately anlo fine 'eartfa ; or ^sow ^em ?4t 

OBee. Jivfiiay not, AB&vmyer, ^ eenveiii^ftt to 

•ew .them at onee ; and , * pGriiafpS) * tbe best ^ w«y is 

^lo cow reryeariy in the spring. If tlm stodES 

into lie «f^<<0iMiraU, the ciofws, asof clMrrieiy 

.plmnSy poacbes ftad'Otbers, ^nost (be gotwh^a 

tfae ffoiitis i ripe. Tfan iiest mmy n \o - piit 'them 

inio^&meenii^'uod 'k«sp.tbttiD>tket« tSU ftpNrivig. 

The eacthinsy he pkeed : iq:a cellar ; or put mio 

-aibsrrel; Wy a little .pit insy 'be ^madetfi'ithe 

:groinid, and it may be placed tb«rre. When 

the 'winter breakai up, dig a pieoe^of gfouiid 

d99p and make it rick ; m«ke It <vei^ '^fimr ; 

^form it into beds, jthree feet wide ; *draw 

drills- across it At >8uneh«8-' distance; make them 

from two to three inches deep ; put hi the- aeeds 

pretty thick (for they cost littte) ; coYer^them 

completely ; tread the eartli 'down upon themr; 

and then smooth the surface. Whert the plaifts 

come up, tbio them te about 3 inches apart ; 

and keep the ground between them perfectly 

>Glean during the summer. 'Hoe frequently ; but 

Wit d««p nearAhe plants ; for, -we are ^ipeak ing df 

trees h%re; and trees do not renew their roots 

quickly as a cabbage, or « turnip, does. These 

young trees should be kept, during the firit 

summer, as moist as possible, ^tbout watering-; 

-and ihe way to keepuhem as moist as possible is 

> to keep the ground perfectly cleaTi', and to' hoe it 

frequently. I cannot help observing here upon 

ah observation of Mr. MaHskall : '*-as to 

'" toeeriix];," vsays he, '*'*thoagh seetlling trees 

must not be smothereUi yet some smdll tteHb 
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may be suffered to grow in summer, as they 

help to shade, the plants and to keep tlie 

ground cooV^ Mi^rcy. on this Gentleman's 

readers ! . Mr. Marshall had not read Tull ; if 

he had, he. never would have written this very 

erroneous sentence.. . It is the ^ront oF the weed 

thai does tlie mir^chief. Let there be a rod of 

• ground well set with even ^* small weedsy^ and 

another rod kept weeded. Let them adjoin each 

r other. Go, after 15 or 20 days of dry weather ; 

. examine the two ; and you will find the weedless 

groun<l moist and fiesh, while the other is dry as 

dust to a foot deep. , The root of the weed sucks 

up eyery particle of moisture. What pretty 

things they are, then, to keep seedl.ng trees 

. cool ! — To proceed : these seedlings, if well 

; managed. Will be eight inches high, and some 

higher, at the end of the first summer. The 

. next spring they should be taken up ; or, this 

may be doile in the. fall. They should be 

planted in rows, four feet apart, to give room to 

turn, about amongst them ; and at two feet apart 

. in the rows, if intended to be grafted or budded 

. without . bring again removed. If intended to 

- be again removed, before grafting or budding, 

they may be put at a foot apart. .They should 

. be kept clean, by hoeing between them, and the 

. ground between them should be dv/^ inihefaiU 

I but not at any other season of the year. — The 

. plants will, grow , fast or slowly according to the 

. soil and management ; and, he who knows how 

~ to bud or to graft, will know when the stock is 

. arrivfd at the proper size for each purpose.— 

To speak of the kind of stocks, most suitable 

to the different kinds oF fruit-trees is reserved 

till we come to speak of the trees them- 

; selves ; but !.there "are some remarks to be 



^Made heie, vhidi liave a gmetal applimHan^ 
relalivefe to 2the/ kinds of stocks.-^^^It is M^pposed 
by some 'peisoBSy that ike nature :oft)ie<sto6k 
affects the natlMre of the //Mt^* that is i«a4My» 
.Aat tke frait. growing ion- braiv^es, procf-ediag 
foom a &ici/, ot^gmfK partakts, /more or 'lessu>f 
. the flavoar of < the\fyuit mkiehiwoyld lun;& gr&wn 
iMH the-Hock^ it* the stock iiad iieen sufimd Xo 
' grow to a tree aad to bear frait. 'This is^Mr. 
MARsiiALL's notion. Ruty.bow erroneomit^iis 
nrast be mauiftrot to every one when he refief!^, 
that the stock for the iptar tree is fireqiiently <tiie 
whf't^ikorn. Cao a pear partake of ^tt& nalwe 
of the kaWf which grows -upon .the thorn, >iakd 
•whi^h is a stone-fruit, too ? If this ' notion^wtre 
oorrect, there could be hardly a single apple- 
orohard in alt Eogland : for^ they graft upon 
cralnst^ekt ; and, of course, all the apples, in 
the course of years, would become crabf . tApfi- 
cot^ and Peaches are, in England, aki-a^ puten 
plom-^toeks ; yet^ufter centuries of this praotiee, 
they do not become plums. If the frwit of the 
graft partake of the nature of the stock, why 
not the woad and feaves ? Yet, is it not Timble 
to. all eyes, thiat neither eTer does so partake ? — 
This, 'then, like the carrying of the farina ffdii 
.the>«ia/e to the female flower is a mere whim, ^r 
dream. The bud, or graft, retains its own na- 
ture, wholly unchanged by the stock; and, »\\ that 
is <rfron8equence,as to the kind of stock, is, 'whe- 
ther it be^ such' as will ^5« Am^ and (nrpply the^ree 
with a mitable gtmniity of wood. This is a nwt- 
ter of great importance ; = for. though peach mAll 
p^B^ •» ?wacA* and apple on apple, the trees «fre 
•aot nearly so^gorous and doi^bl^ as if the pea^h 
we puten Hie* pl$an and the apple on the cndft, 
.in I800,4'«e»t mreral tfeas ^om England *«o 
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MMsrs. Jam^s and Tfaoinas PivA^ at Biisleton, 
ill Pennsylvania. There was a A^/oWne amongst - 
these. It ia well known, that, in iBil, there bad 
been so great a iQortality in the peach orehardsy 
that they had become almost wholly extinct. At 
Btisletoii there had been as great a mortality as 
in any othe« part. Yet I, that year, saw the 
Nectarine tree large, sound in every part, fine 
Sind^onrishinff, It is very well knovrn, that' the 
* peach trees here are very short-lived. Six, seveii, 
oreight years, seem to be theduration of their life. 
This Nectarine had stood seventeen years, and was 
likely to stand twice as long yet to come. It is 
now growing in the garden of ttie late Mr. James 
Pttul, in Lower Dublin Township ; and there any 
one may see it. — It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the short life of the peach-orchards is owing to the 
stock being peach. No small part of the pej»ch* 
trees are TAhedfrom-the stone. Nothing is more 
frequent than to see a farmer, or his wife, when 
he or she haa eaten a good peach, go and 
make a l.ltle hole aind'pvt the stone in the ground, 
in order to have a peach tree of the same sort / 
Not considering, that the stone never, except by 
mere accident, produces fruit of the same qbality 
aa^tliat within which it was contained,, any more 
than the seed of a carnation produces flowers like* 
these from which' they proceeded. — The peaches 
in'Avnerica are^ when budded, put on peach' 
stwkfi: and this, I think, is the cause of their 
swtft decay. They should be-pu t on phtmr stocks ; 
folv to w4>at other cause are we to ascribe the* 
loRg'Jifa and vigorous state^ of the Nectarine at" 
Wr: PMil's ? 'fiie-plum is « a dosie^ and harder 
iveod than thetpeacha The peachi^rees are^^de^ 
atf»yed «by a tMrm, brvraiberv tuwoftoima^ffBl,'. 
that*«8ts inta the barf^a^tke^ einnv T%te*4n9eetr 
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do not like the plum bark; and, beaidesy the 
plum is a more hardy and vi'^orous tree than the 
peach, and, observe, it is frequently, ajad most 
frequently, the feebleness, or sickliness, of the . 
tree that creates the insects, and not the insects 
that create, the feebleness and sickliness. Inhere 
are thousands of peach trees in England and 
France that are fifty years old, and that are still 
^n vigorous fruitfulness. There is a good deal in 
climate f to be sure ; but, I am convinced, that 
there is a great deal in the stock. — Before I quit . 
the subject of stocks, let me beg the reader never, 
if he can avoid it, to make use of suckers, par- 
ticularly for an apple or pear-orckard, which 
almost necessarily is to become pasture. Stocks 
formerJ out of suckers produce suckers; and, if^ 
the ground remain in grass for a few years, there 
will arise a yoking wood all over the ground ; and 
this wood, if not torn up by the plough, will, in a 
short time, destroy the trees ^ and will in still less 
time, deprive them of their fruitfulness. Besides 
this, suckers, being originally excrecences, and - 
unnaturally zigorovs, make wood too fast^ 
make too much wood; and, where this. is the 
case, the fruit is scanty in quantity. ^' Haste . 
" makes waste" in most cases; but, perhaps, in • 
nothing so much as in the use of suckers as • 
stocks. By waiting a year longer and bestowing 
a little care, you ohtain seedling slocks ; and, 
really, if a man has not the trifl ng per- • 
tion of patience and industry that is iierc re- . 
quired, he is unworthy of the ' good fruit - 
and the abundant -crops, which, with proper 
management, are sure, in this country, to be the 
reward of his pains.; — ^Look at England, in the • 
spring ! There you see fruit trees of ail aorta * 
covered with bhom; and from all of it there som#- - 
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times comes, at last, not a single froit. Here* 
in this favoured country, to count the blossoms is 
to count the fruit ! • The way to show our grati- 
tude to God for such a blessing, is, to act well 
our part in turning the blessing to the best 
account. 



PLANTING. 



283. I am not to speak here of the situation 
for planting, of the aspect, of the nature of the 
soil, of the preparation of the soil; for these 
have all been described in Chapter I, Para- 
graph 20, save and except, that, for trees, the 
ground should be prepared as directed for Aspet^ 
ragtis, which see in its Alphabetical place, in 
Chapter IV. 

284. Before the reader proceed further, he 
should read very attentively what is said oftrans^ 
planting generally, in Chapter III, Paragraph 
109 and onwards. He will there perceive the 
absolute necessity of the ground, to be planted 
in, being made perfectly /^ne, and that no clods, 
great or small, ought to be tumbled in about the 
roots. This is so capital a point, that I must 
request the reader to pay particular attention to 
it. To remove a tree, though young, is an ope- 
ration that puts the vegetative faculties to a severe 
test ; and, therefore, every thing should be 
done to render the shock as little injurious as 
possible. 



285. The tree to be planted shouli be oMyaunff 
as circuitastances will allow. The seman is just 

R 
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yihllBn^ihe' iea9e» beeim^^^yeli&mior^ as earignB' 
pombl^in tk»sprimf* The g^itrand beiBg preM 
pared, awl the tree taken^ up, pniiie the reots 
-mth a shaFp knilb so as to leave' none more than 
about a foot long^; and, if any hayebeea torn 
off nearer to the stem, prune the part, so'that 
no bruizes or ragged parts remain. Cut off all the 
Jihes close to the roots ; for, they never Htc, 
and they mnuld, and do great injury. If cut 
off, their place is supplied • by other £bres more 
qaickly. Dig the* hole to* plant in three times as 
"wide, aii(i>' nx inebes deeper, than the roots 
actually need as mere room. Aad' now, besides 
the fine earth generally, have some gi^od mould 
sifted^ Lay some of this six inches deep at the 
bottcm of the hole* Place* tKe. roots upon this 
indheir^naturai ooder^ and hold the tree perfectly 
tipright, while you put more sifted earth , on the 
roots. Sway the tree backward and forward a 
little, and give it a. gentle lift and shake, s^^ihat 
th& fine earth lAay find' its way amongst the' roots 
and leave not the smallest cavity. Everj* root 
should be closely touched- by, the earth in« every 
past. When: y gib have covered aU the roots wi^ 
the sifted ' earth', and have seen that youP'trce>« 
alasds pastas high with regard toe the level :^f^h& 
grotmdasitdidiii the place where it belbre stood, 
aUcMving about a inches ' fcur sinhing, fill up tira' 
resl'of the hale with the common earth of the 
piat^ aad^whemyoii bate'about half fiUed^t^ tt-ead- 
. tho eaatfa'that you' put in, but not very htiiik 
Sut: oiii4JUB> rest :of the eavth, and leave the •nr<- 
face perfectly smooth. Do not water Y^^wbj, 
means. Water, poured on, in this case, sinks 
rapidly down, and makes cavities amongst the 
TBOti^ Lets iboir. MMildHaiHl 'coBfeer foAow ; 
MMJi^iiiiiat iayiry is dooov 



Jiti^.. If Am ige»k» phmladiiio Ika ftll, JMsaopn • 

;Oolober ''eaiiy« it will bme - irtrnck oiiti new vocrts 
.4orAheiiii|gilh.(of MMne incibes before the winterMti ' 
in. And ihb is certainly <the bcst.<iiine for doiag 
.Ahe.buaiaess. But, tnindy ttie root» should ba^cntf 
4>/5FroitfK/^jMshorta lime vas possible; and should 
^y no meaBs be permitted to gti'dryyif youesn 
la^oid it ; • for^ ihengb <rsocne Srees will lite * alUnr 
:baytng been a long while out of gronnd, the 
shorter the time out of ground the sooner the 
roots strike ; and » it' thetsoets should gel dry be- 
fore planting, they ouisht to be soak^ in watei;, 
.rain or pond, for half a day before thov/tree be 
planted. 

287. If the tree be for an •orchard it most be 
fi¥e or six feet high, unless cattle are to be kept 
.out for two or three years. And, in tliis case, the 
Jiead of the tree must be pruned short, to prevent 
it from swaying about from the fsrce of the wind. 
Even when pruned, it viill be exposed ^to he 
loosened by thiseause, aiid must be kept steady 
•by a stake ; but, it most not be • fastened to • a 
.stake, until rain has come to settle the gfovnd} 
,for, such fastening would pret'ent it froiii sinking 

with the earth' The eanh would sink from it, 
and leave cavities about the «o«ts. 

288. When the trees are ^^kort, they will re- 
quire no 'stakes. They may be planted the se- 
oosd year after budding,- and the first, after graft- 
ing; ; and these a>e ibe b^st 4inies. • If plantec^in 
.the iaiiy the tree sfaould. be shortened- very 'early 
ia the .sparing, and in such* a- way as ioianswer the 
ends to be pcdrHedv^ffut .-more pavticiilaily 'wbeii 
.«re come to speak of ^pcoaing. 

r2 
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289. If you plant in the sprinff, it should be as 
earl^; as the grouwl will bear moving ; oRly, bear 
iaminti, that the ground must always be dry at 
top when you plant. In this case^ the new roots 
will strike out almost immediateiv ; and as soon 
as the buds begin iosuel/, shorten the head of the 
tree. After a spring-planting, it may be ncces^ 
sary to guard against drovght ; and the best pro- 
tection is the lading of small stones of any sort 
rouiid the tree, so as to cover the area of a cirele 
of three feet in diameter, of which circle the stem 
of the tree is the centre. This Wiil keep the 
ground oMokr than any thing else that you can 
put upon it. 

4 
I m 

V 

290. As to the distances ^ at which trees ovght 
to be' planted, that must depend on, the. sort of 
tree, and on other circumstances. It will (>e seen 
by looking at the plan. of the garden (Piufe i), 
that I make provision for 70 trees, and (or a. row" 
of grape vines extending the length of two of the 
plats. The trees \f ill have a space of 14 feet 
square each. But, in orcfiards, the d stances for 
apples and pears must be much greater ; other- 
wise the trees, will soon run their branches into, 
and injure, each other. 



CULTIVATION. 



291. The Cultivation of fruit trees divides 
itself into two distinct parts ; the management of 
^the tree itself* which consists of prvmng and 
tying ; and the management of the ground where 
the trees grow, which consists of digging^ kneing 
waA manuring. The management of the tree 
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Atelf vdiSpii^wiih ftbe §mtM ttee ; Mi, ihMe- 
Um^l JiMil.4f«at of' the maDsgonickiit of^emsk 
•firt vunder iiU> •wo' paitiottlar naime. Bvt{4lie 
iijianagenient of the ground where irefM gfom^iB 
the same in the case of all the larger treea ; and^ 
if«r. tliai saaanji • I .sball : here, gtre 'dtfeolioAs oon- 
loio^'it. 



.21^2. In 4fae .first . filace^ ibe gfowicl is alMHijns 
4a»be « kept char 4^ wi$0d$ ; for, whalover ^bojr 
4Mk»^»ym BO much, taken from the frait 9 ekber 
in <|viaBtity , or in quality , or in both. It is trao, 

that very fine orchards -hav^ gsass oovering.aU 

the ground beneath the trees; but, these orchards 
twQttld bosHU^^ner if thegrouDd were kept dear 

tibm all plants whatever except .the trees. Such 
'a piece of ground is^ at once, an Orchard and a 
.Pasture : what is .lost one .way is, prabably, 
ygttined the other. Bat, if we corae to tae and 
rohbioe fruks, there can be nothing that can grow 

beneath to balance against the ^njury done lo 
•the trees. • 

293. The roots of trees ffo deep ; but, the 
. prkioJpal part of their nourishment oomes from 
the top-soil. The ground should be loose to a 
^l^ood depth, which is the certain cause of constant 
jDoisture ; butirees draw downwards as well as up- 
wards, and draw more nourishment in the furnier 
Ahan in therlatter direction. Vineyards, as Tuix 
observes, Hui«t always be tilled, in some, w^y or 
ether; or they will produce noitlung of value. 
He adds, that Mr. Evelyn says, that << when 
** jtbe soil, wherein fruit-trees are planted, is 
'' constantly kept in tillage, they grownup to an 
** Orchard in half the time, they would do, if 
' ' j|lh«^oil fWere -not tilled " ^Thereforey tillage is 
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Qsefd ; but, it were batter, tbat there were tillage 
without under crops ; for these crops take- aw^y 
a great part of the strength that the maDure and 
tillage bring. 

294. Now, then, as to the frees in my garden ; 
they are to be choice peaches, nectariiies, apricoU) 
plums, cherries, and grape vines, with a yery 
few apples and pears. The sorts will be m^i- 
tioned hereafter in the Alphabetical list ; but» the 
tillage for all except the grape-vinesy is the same ; 
and the nature of that exception will be particu- 
larly stated under the name of grafe. 

295. It was observed before, that the ground, 
is always to be kept clear of yceedx. From 

^the spring to the fall frequent hoeing all the 
ground over, not only to keep away weeds 
but to keep the ground moist in hot and 
dry weather, taking care never to hoe but 
when the/ ground is dry at top. This hoeing 
should not go deeper than four or five iniches ; 
for, there is a great difference between trees and 
herbaceous plants as to the renewal of their roots 
respectively. Cut off the lateral roots of /a cab- 
bage, or a turnip, of a wheat or ar^eoran 
Indian-corn plant, and new roots, from the parts 
that remain, come out in 12 hours, and the ope- 
ration, by multiplying the mouths of the feeders 
of the plant, gives it additional foi-ce. But, the 
roots of a tree consist of trood, more or less hard : 
they do not quickly renew themselves : they are 
of a permanent nature : and they must not be 
much mutilated during the time that the sap is in 
the flow. 

296. Therefore^ the ploughing between trees 
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6r the dtgi^ng between trees oii^ht to take 
place only in the faU, which' gives time for a re- 
newal, or new supply, of roots before the sap 
be again in motion. For this reasiHi, if crops 
be grown under trees in orchards, they should be 
of wheat, rye, winier-barley, or of something 
' that does not demand a ploughing of the ground 
in the spring. In the garden, dig the ground well 
and clean, with a fork, late in November. . tijo 
close to the stems of the trees; but do not bruize 
the large roots. Clean and cYear all well close 
round the stem. Make the ground smooth just 
there. Ascertain whether there be insects theie 
of any sort. And, if there be, take care to de- 
stroy them. Pnll,^or scrape, off' all rough bark 
at the bottom of the stem. If you even peel off 
the outsuie bark a foot or two up, in' case there be 
insects, it will - be the better. Wash the stems 
with water, in which tobacco has been soaked ; 
and do this, whether jqu find insects or not. 
Put the tobacco into hot water, and let it soak 
24' hours, before yuu use the water. This will 
destroy, or drive away, ail insects. 

297. But, though, A)r the purpose of removing 
all harbour for insects, you make theground smooth 
just round the stem of the tree, let the rest of 
,the ground lay as rough as 'you -can; for the 
rougher it lies the more will it be broken by the 
frost, which is a great enricher of all land. When 
the spring comes, and the ground is dry at the 
top, give the whole of the ground a good - deep 
hoeing, which will make it level and smootli 
enough. Then go on again hoeing 'throughout 
the summer, and watching well all attempts of in- 
sects on the stems and bark of the trees. 
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tet, nine iimes'out ^ ^0n they f»rooeedliM>miiie 
ir«9^. InaoQl»<ar«.aiiiich more trequenlly oiu ej^Qv/ 
]4lian»a^<?aaiie. ilf tiMdifleasepreoeedCrom-^^y 
(tllepe '»'JB^ prevcstMOy* eKctptUutt. which .» si||^ 
ffoalBd' bj the fuel, thai llBehfe and siok ly Uees aie 
div^pienUy bUghled wheoliealthy onirs .are net; 
lint, ivh«i Ibe ioBCoU ooBie, they add.gwaAly iQ the 
'evil. They are ^neoAly produced by ihe di»- 
•eaaey^as'.xnaggele aie* by fMntrefaciioii. The ^mlf 
•are the oxAy. active vnect fer *whuBh there .iaoot ft 
leure; and I fcnocw «f no oeanstef dettfoyieg 
them,, batitfiiidieg out Iheir nests and petinug 
-boiKng • laater on then. A line dipped in ter. tied 
round the atem, will keep them from chnbiag 
the tree ; hnl they are stM alive. As to- the dimiou- 
tive crealenes that afvpearas^fjoec^s ta ike karit; 
Ihe: best, and, perhaps, the oniy Femlddy jagainst 
the ;speoies of disease of which they are the symp- 
4 torn, eoosisls of grood plants, good pl'-ntisig and 
good tiUage.. When orchards are seized (with 
-dispases that pervade the whole oi the trees* or 
nearly the whole, the best /way is to cut them 
down : they are more plague than profit, and, as 
long as they exist, (hey are a source of nothing 
but constantly-returning disappointment and 
dlortiiication. However, as there are persons 
who have a delight in quackery, who are never 
so happy as when they have some specific to ap- 
ply, and to whom rosy checks and ruby lips are 
almost an e\e-sore, it is, perhaps, fortunate, 
that the vegetable world presents them with pa- 
tients ; and thus, even ia the cotton-b'ight or 
canker, we see an evil, which we may lie led to 
. hope is not id together unaccompanied with good. 
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V LIST OF FRUITS. 

299. Having, in the former parts of Ms- 
Chapter, treated of i\ie propagation, -planting, 
'and culiivatir)n of aii frvii trees (tlie grape vine 
only excepted) it would remain (or nie merely 
to give a List of (he several fruits; lo speak of 
the different sorts of each; and of the mcde of 
preserving them ; but the stocks and pruning vary, 
in some cases; and, therefore, as I go along,! shall 
havt' to speak of them. Before, however, I enter 
on this Alphabetical List, let me,obserye, that dnly 
a piirt of the fruit^mf^ntioiifd in itaie proposed to 
be raised inthe</a?c/pw;and that the 70 tr^es, shown 
in the Plate I, are inte ded to mark the paces, 
and, in some dei;ref, the form, of 6 Apple trees, 
6 Apricots, 6 Cherries, 6Nec(aVines, 30 Peaches, 
6 PeaVs, Qnd 10 Plums; and, that the trelises, 
on the Southern sides of Plats, No. 8 and 9, are 
intended to mark the places for 4 Grnpe- Vines, 
theie being another Plate to expla-n more tully 
the object and dimensions of this trelis work. 

« 

300. APPLE. — Apples {6t usually grafted 
on crab'Stocks (See Paragraph 281 ) ; but, when 
yon do not want the tnes to grow tall and lafge, 
it is better to raise st<>cki* from the st ed cf some 
Apple not much given to produce large wood. 
Peihaps the Fall-Pippin seed may he as good 
rs any. • When you Have planted the tre^e, as di- 
rected in Paragraphs 283 to 289, and when the 
time comes for shorten i g the head, cut ii off so 
as to leave only five or six joints or buds. These 
will send out shoots, which will bee me iimbt. 
The tree will be what they call, in. Enu-land, a 
dwarf atahdard; ami, of this description are to 



be all the 70 trees in tbe.garden. — As to pruning^ 
see Peach ; for, tbcrpmntDg^f all these dwarf 
standards is nearly the same. — The sorts of Ap- 
pies are'nufuerouSftandeveiy bod3i knows ,. prettj 
. well, which araihe basL )n my garden I^hould 
only have six apple trees ; aud, therefore ihey 
should be of the finest for the seasonal which 4hey 
* are eaten. The eai liest^ipple is the Junatittg, the 
nei^t the Smnmsr P€€trmain. Besides these .1 
would have a Doctar-apple, a Fail^PijipiUj -sl 
Newtown Pippin and a Greening* The quan- 
tity would not be very lar^i^e that six trees would 
fNoduce ; yet it would be considerable, and 4he 
quality would be exquisitely fine. I wouid not 
•ufier too gi^at a number of (ruit to remain on 
the tree ; and, I would be bound to have the 
three lastrnamed sorts woighing, on an average, 
12 ounces. I have seeo a Fall*Pippin that 
weighed a pound. — To preserve apples, in their 
whole state » observe this, that Jraet does not 
much injure them, provided they be^ kept in 
ioial darkness during the fiost and until they be 
used, and provided they be perfectly diy when 
put away. If put together rn large parcels, and 
kept from the frost,, they heat, aud then they 
rot ; and, those of them that happen not to rot, 
lose their iavour^ become vapid, and are, indeed, 
good for little. This is the case with the New- 
town Pippins that are sent to England^ which x^re 
half lost by roty while the remainder arfs. poor 
tftflieless stuff, y^ty little better than the English 
-apples^ 'the lur. greater pan. of which are; either 
ttour OB iMtwkish. The apples, thas.sdnt, .baiK 
^veiy poasible disadvantage. They aire gAthersd 
«are/e«ify ;. tossed into bftsketx and tumbled )inlo 
Hbaarais aiiDnee,.aBd witnoutia^y pfiieking^#tu£r^- 
'AwvoQiibeHi:; tUibM9eti>areffluRg^iatO'«M»d!:oiUi«f 



wagg<eng ; tkey nre roHiM abngopoii pavepenti; 
they are pat in the hold, or between the decks, of 
the ship; an9, is it any wonder, that<a-lHitrrel o£f 
pomace 9 instead of apples ^ arrive at Ltverpool ob* 
liondon ? If, instead of this ca^el^ss work» the 
apples were gathered (a week before r p"); not 
bratzedfat'all in the gathering; laid' in the suny. 
on boards or cloths, three days, to let the watery^ 
particles evaporate a little ; put into bavrels'with 
fiae-cnt straw-chaff, in such- a way as that no 
apple touched another ; carefully carried to the 
ship and. put -on board, and as curefuHy landed ; 
if this were the mode, one barrel, though it would 
contain only half the giMintiii^f would sell for as 
much as^ upon an average, taking in loss by 
t#tal destruction, twenty barrels sell for now. 
On the deck is the best part of the ship for ap^ 
p4es; but, if managed as 1 havedhrected, between 
deeke would do very well. — In the keeping of' 
apples for market, or for homO'^use, the same pre- 
cavtions ought XO' be observed as to gat^kerm^. 
and *layitrg -out to dry ; and, perfaapsy to> pack in 
the«fiame way also is .the- best mode that can be 
discovered. Dried Apples is an article of 
great - and general use. Every boriy knows^ 
that the apples are peeled, eat into about eight 
pteeesii- the core tnkcn' out, and the' pieces put in 
the saa till th^y become dry and toughi- They 
are then put by inbags^ or boxes, is a dry pkloe* 
But» the flesh of the apple does not change its 
naimrem the drying; and, therefore, the fi^et^ 
and'nnt the^cnarsetl^ apples sheald have idttMe^ 
tffooblehestewvd^ufon tlieHi» 

Ml. Af^RiCBOn— Thia is a;very dtligfatM. 
fruit. It comes earlier than the peach; and 
MUMfMBRsi bMIWK^ittia*'h^i«diiw«iBee/ bea«»r«s 
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well as tbe peach, and ihe green fralt^ wlien 
tbe size of a bichorj-ont, makes a very good 
tart. When ripe, or nearly ripr*, it makes a 
better pie than the peach; and the tree, when 
well raised, planted and. cultivated, will Uut a 
century. — Apricots are budded or grafted upon 
phm itockM^ or upon stocks raised from Apricot- 
stones. They do not bear so soon a^ the peach 
by one year. For the pruning of them see 
Peach — There are many sorts of Apricots^ 
sqme come earlier, some are larger, and some 
finer than others. It may be sufficient to name 
the Brussels, the Moore- Park, and the Turkey, 
The first carries most fruit as to number ; but, 
the others are larger and of finer flavour. Per- 
haps two trees of each of these sorts woold be 
the most judicious selection. I have heard, that 
the Apricot does not do in this. country ! That is 
,to say, I suppose, it will not do of its ownaccord^ 
like a peach by having the stone fi%ing upon the 
ground^ which it certainly will not ; and it is very^ 
much to be comihended for refusing to do in this 
way. But, . properly managed, I know it will 
do, for I never tasted 6ner Apricots than I have in 
America; and, indeed, who can believe that it 
will, not do in a country, where thei« are no 
blights of fruit trees worth speaking of, and 
where nylons ripen to such perfection in the 
natural ground and almost without care? 

. 302. BARBERHY.— This fruit is well 
known. .The ttee, or shrub, on which it grows 
is raised from the seed, or from suckers, or layers. 
Its place ought to be in the Soutk Border; for, the 
h(»t8qn is. rather against its fniit^'growing lat'ge. 

. So3. CHERRY.— Cherries are budded, or 
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graflfed upon stocks raised. from cherry^atoaes of 
any sort. If yoa want the trf^e tail and large, 
the stock should come from the small black 
cherry tree that grows wild ip the woods. If 
. you watit it dwarf, sow the stones of a morello or 
a May-duke. The sorts of cherries are very na- 
merons ; but, the six trees for my garden should 
be, a May^cherry^ a May-duke^ a black-heart, a 
white-heart, and two bigeroons. The four former 
are well known in America, but I never saw but 
two trees of ths last, and' those I sent from Eng- 
land to Biisletons in Pennsylvania, in the year 
1800. They are now growing there, in tho 
gardens of the two Messi^. Paul's. Cuttings^ 
from them have been carried and used as grafts 
all round the country. During the few days 
that I was at Mr. James Paul's, in 1817, several 
persons came for grafts : so that thrse treeai 
must be pretty famous. The fruit is lar&fe, thin 
skinned, small stone, and fine colour and flavour, 
and the «tree grows freely and in beautiful form. 
— For Pru/ihig see Peach[.— To preserve cher- 
ries gaiher them without bruizing t t«ke off the 
tails; lay them in the «iun on dry deal boards; 
when quite dry put them by in bags in a drj 
place. Tbey form a variety in the tar(-iiinj|^ir!» 
«v.ay. ^ " . 

^ 304. CHESNUT.~This is an inhabitant of 
the woods ; and, as to its fruit I hn^e only to 
say, that the American is as much better than the 
Spanish as ihe tree is a finer tree.— To preserve 
chesnu's, so as to have them to sow in the spring, 
or to eat through the v inter, you must put them 
into a box, or barrel, mixed with, and covered 
over by, Jine dry sand. If there be muffgois in 
any of the chesnuts, they will work up through 

s 



Ibe mbgU to get io air; and, tkm, youthaMe yma 
cheanntsAweei and sound and frosh. To know. 
vh«tber cheBiMits willyrow) toss them into water^ 
If they iwimf they witi not grow, ^ 

305. CRANBERRY.— This is one of ^e 
Ihett fruits in the world. A4I (arls sink, out of 
light, in point of merit, when compared with that 
made of the American Cranberry. There is a 
litde dark i^ thing, about as big as a large 
pea, sent to England from the North of Europe, 
and is called a Cranberry : hut, it does not re* 
seiFibl^ the American in taste ahy mote than iii 
bulk.-^f t is well knot^il that this valuable fruit is, 
ID many parts of this country, spread over the 
low Lirids in gn^at profusion ; and ttiat.the mere 
gathering of it is all that bounftful nature requires 
at our hands. — This fruit is preserved all the 
year, by stewing and put ing into jars', and wheil 
taken thence is hotter than cuVrant j^lly* The 
fruit, in Its whole si ate, laid in a heap; in a dry 
room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 
six months. It will freeze and thaw and freeze 
and thaw 'again without r<*cefving ainy injury. 
It mi^y, if ycfti choose, he kept in> wsrter all the 
while, without any injury. I' received a blirrel 
in England, mixed with water, as good and as 
fresh a*. I ever lasted at Nftw Ycarkj)r Phila- 
delphia. 

306. CtJRRANT.— There are red, white and 
blacky all weir known. Some persons lilce ooe 
best, and some another. The propagation and 
cultiYati9n of ;alf the sorts are the same. The 
currant tree is propagated from cuUifigs ; and 
tJ^e cuttings are tre^ed as has bet n «eea in Para- 
graph 27i. When the-tree has stood two yeani 
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in ^e IPIonrrsryl^i^Bt il'wiiiereiit e^OvStand; «aS 
lidce care 'that it has <m\j tme miem. iLet no 
Ikabs cone oot to ipmiw nearer Abaa 8ix inefaiM of 
tlie grofind. Prune ike tree errety year. Keap 
it thin ^' wood, ^ Keep < th e middie open and tbe 
ihnibs exteniied ; and when these get to abmii 
Aree £Bet m length, cut off,'«very winter, aUiim 
ioBt ^ar'*s shtteis. If you do not attend totfaig, 
the tree will be nothing 'hut a great bunch «if 
twigs, and you willliave very little fruit. CbI- 
tirate and manure the ground as ibr oth^r iruit 
^nees. See Paragraphs '2S9 to 296. In this 
conntry i.he currant requires shade in 'summer. 
If exposed to ihe fu^l^sun, the fruit 'is -apt to 
become too sour. Plant it, therefore, in the 
South Berder. 

307. FIG. — There are several sorts of Fipit 
bnt all would ripen in this country. The only 
difficulty must be to protect the trees in winter, 
which can hardly be dooe vithoot covering pfetty 
closely. Figs are raised either from cHttiu^ or 
iayers, which are tieated as other cuttings and 
layersare. ^ee Parffgt-aphs 27-d and 277. The 
$g is a mawkish thing at besi ; and, amoRgsl 
such quantities of fine frutt as this country pro* 
duces, it can, from nteve curiosity only be, 
thought worth raising at :aU, and espeeialiy at 
great tr^oble. 

^a. FILBERD. — Tlas is a sort of Nut, 
oblong in shape, Y.Ty thin in the sbell, and in 
flavour as much superior to <4he coraaioa nut as 
a^WatfP-melenis to a pumpkin. The Ametiean 
nut tree is^ ^M;ff f/«h|<ub. The Fiiberd is a taU 
oae, end wiU, uodar iftvourable oiroumstaneea, 
,i«aeh theJMtght ^;i^»»>^^^ l^naversawAii^ 
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Filberd trees in this coantry, except those that I 
sent from England io 1800. They were si^c in 
number, and they are now growing in the 
garden of the late Mr. James Paul, of Lower 
Dublin Township, in Philadelphia county. I 
saw them in 1817, when they were, I should 
suppose, about 20 feet high. They had always 
borne, I was told, very large quantities, never 
failing. Perhaps five or six bushels a year, 
measured in the husk, a produce very seldom 
witnessed in England ; so that, there, is no doubt 
that the climate is extremely favourable to them. 
Indeed to what, that is good for man, is it not 
favourable ? — The Filberd is propagated from 
layers^ or ivom suckerSy of which latter it sends 
.. forth great abundance. The layers are treated 
like other layers (See Paragraph 27(1), and 
they very soon' become trees. The suckers are 
also treated like other suckers. (See Paragraph 
277) ; but, layers are preferable, for the reasons 
before stated. — ^This tree cannot be propagated 
from seed to hear Filberds, The seed, if sown, 
will produce trees ; but, those trees will bear poor 
thick-shel'ed nuts, except it be by mere accident. 
It is useful to know how to preserve the fruit ; for 
It is very pleasant to have it all the winter long. 
Always let the filberds hang on the tree till quite 
ripe, and that is ascertained by their coming out 
of the husk without a-ny effort. They are then 
brown, and the butt ends of them whit&. Lay 
them in the sun^for a day to dry ; then put them 
in a box, or jar, or barrel, u'ith very fine dri/ 
^and. Four times as much sand as filberds, and 
put them in any dry place. Here they will keep 
well till April or May; and, perhaps, longer. 
This is belter a-* great deal thau putting them, 
as they do in England, into jars, and the jars into 



t)ii05F< k»sci' nrndi of- tbur ftiiir^uwi» m • fjom 
iiiQnths.*«-Xhe burmog/ sun- is ftfit to w^g^ u{ft 
the tottiras of the Filbeid troa* I wcmUi» thevee-^ 
f«r0i.piiuit;«MWwoCtbeim«i neanat poMible^jiOi 
tbtt South .feBf«». Ten Ufifls al eight feeia par^ 
nngihtbe .aoo«gb..^> — The Eilhett}^ wiB <df6(< vM^jTt 
well itndefi^ 4ke dMo ojjnfi^ tm/sh* )f tbaaa livaMi 
do not stand too thick. And it is by no means 
an ugly shrab, while the wood of it is, as well aa 
the nut wood, which is, in England, called hazle, 
and is a very good wood. In the oak-woods 
there, hazle is very frequently the underwood ; 
and it makes small hoops, and is applied to various 
other purposes. — I cannot dismiss this article 
without exhorting the American farmer to provide 
himself with some of this sort of «tiee, which, 
when small, is easily conveyed to any distance in 
winter, and ' got ready to plant out in the 
spring. Those that are growing at Mr. Paul's 
were dug up, in England, in January, shipped 
to New York, carried on the top of the stage, 
in the deac^ of winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till spring, and then planted out. 
These were the first trees of the kind, as far' as 
I have been able to learn, that ever found their 
way to this country, I hear that Mr. Stephen 
Gerrard takes to*himself the act of first intro- 
duction, from France. But, I must deny /him 
this. He, I am told^ brought his trees several 
years later than I sent mine. 

309. GOOSEBERRY.— Various are the 
8ort9, and no one that is not good. The shrub is 
propagated precisely like that of the currant. 
I cannot tell the cause that it is so little culti- 
vated in America. 1 should think (though 
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I •m by no jneftns rare of .the feet) ibet it would 
do very well under the fthade of a South Feooe.' 
However, ts far as the fmit is usefol in its 
gnm state, for tarts, the Mubarb suppli^ its 
place very well. The fruit is excellent when 
well raised* They have gooseberries in Enc^ 
land nearly as large as pigeoa^s eggs, and the 
crops that the trees bear are prodigious. 
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310. GRAPE.— Tin's is a very important 
article ; and, before I proceed to treat of the 
-caiture of the grape-vine 1 must notice the 
astonishing clrcutustaoce, that that^ ciiiture 
ahoulil be almost wholly unknown in' this country 
of fine aun^ I have asked! the reason of this^ 
seeing that the' fruit is so geod/tbe crop so cer- 
tain, and the culture so easy. The only answer 
thiit I have received is, that the rose^bug destroys 
the fruit. Now,, this I know, that I had a 
grape vine in my court-yard at Philadelphia; 
that it boie nothing the first year; that I made 
ao arched trelis for it to run over ; and that I 
bad hundreds of pounds of fine grapes hanging 
down in large bunches. Yes, 1 am told, but 
this was in a city ; and amongst ^hotises^ and 
there the grapes do very well. Then,. 1799, I 
saw, at Spring Mills, on the banks of *the 
Shuylkill,in Pennsylvania, the Vineyard of Mr. 
Le GaUy which-covered about two acres of ground, 
and the vines of which were loaded with fine 
grapes of, at least twenty diflfcrent sorts. The 
vineyard was on the side of a little hill ; on the 
top of the hill was a corn-field, and in the front of 
it, across a little valley, and on tlieside of another 
little hill, was a wood pf lofty trees; the country 
in general, being very much covered with woods. 
. 3lr. Le Gau made wine from this Vineyard. The 
vines were planted at about four feet apart, grew 
upright, and were tied to sticks about five feet 
high, after the manner of some, at least, of the 
vineyards of France. — Now, are not these facta 
alone decisive in the negative of the proposition, 
that there is a generally prevalent obstacle to the 
growing of grapes in this country ? — Mr. Hulm e, 
in his Journal to the West (See my Year'^s Resi- 
dence, Paragraph 892), gives an account of the 



'yimefttnb ami of the winp. madey iat Vbvat, on 
HwOhio. He say«9 that, that^ear, about Jfef 
ikmumnd §aU&m» of wrne wero made ; arnly heto^ 
ferret, ^iliat more can be^wamted for the gci^e- 
▼tae, than rtek land and hot tf/n.-^Besides, is not 
the grape^TRie a>ii«ft0e<here? TItere are raavjr 
diiarpni aons of gfapes, that grow in the wooda, 
ehmb the trees, oover some of thera over, and bear 
and lipen their fruit. How often do we meet with 
avinp, in tbe'automn, with g^rapes^. called chicken 
grapes, hangings on it from every bough of an 
oak or some other Irntber-tree ! This grape re- 
sembles, as nearly as possible, what is, in.£ng'i> 
land, called the 'Biack Ouster ; and, nnquestion* 
ably only wants enltivalion to give it as good a 
flavour. Does the Rose Bvg prevent th^se Vm^B 
from bearinof, or from ripening their fnih ? — 
Taking it for granted, tlien, that this ribstacle is 
imaginary y rather than real, I sh»Il now proceed 
to speak of the propagation and cultivation of 
the g' ape-vine in the open ground of a g^atfien ; 
and, in doing this, I shall have frequently to re- 
fer to Plate III. — The grape-vine is raised from 
cutting s^ or-from iayers. As to the first, you cat 
off, a^ early as tkefj-inmd is open in the spving, 
a pieee of the lasl^ear^s wood ; that is to say, a 
piere of a shoot, which ^rew during* the last 
summer. This cutting should, if convenient, 
have an inoh or two of the foriher year's v ood^ at 
the bottom of of it; but, this rs by no 'means idt*- 
solutely necessary. The cutting shonid have 
Jimrerfive bMsmjmnts. -Make the graond rich, 
moveit deep, -and iivake it finie. Then p«it in the 
«nt!ing'wi«tH a si^HmgHstick, leaving only twa 
buds, or joints, above ground ; fasten ^he copttiag 
well tn the groivnd; and, then, as to kerpiag 
it oool afid maist, see euttvngs^ ^in .Eara* 
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(paph T7S^r^Lay€f9.irom grai pD v inw mnr' eb*' 
tamed with greas ease. Yioa bave oii^ ^ 
ky aifihoot, or iintlyy hovetvt: ymmmg or.M^ 
tipoD the groafld, aad coTer any pari of ii 
with earth, it wiU airike ooi roote the first siinw 
mer, and will become a vine, to be can ied and 
planted iii any other place. But, observe, vinea 
do not troMffllani weii. For thit reaaen, botk 
euttitigs and layers, if iii tended to be removedy 
are iisaally «e/, or layedr in fiower^pots^ out of 
which they are turned, with the ball of earth 
along with them-,- into the earth where they are 
intended to grow and priidace their fruit.— I 
have now to speak more particularly of the vines 
for my garden. ' Plate I. represents^ or, at 
least, I mean it to represent, on the south' side 
of the Plats No. 8 and No. O*,- two trdiA works 
fcNT vines. These are to be five fixtJdtfh, and 
are to cotisst of two rows of liHle- u|)rlght bars 
two inches and a half by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made of Lficust, and 
tfien they will, as you well k«>ow, last far ever, 
without paint and u itkout any kind of ti oohle. — > 
Now, then, bear in mind, that eech of these 
Plats is, from East to West, 70 feet long* 
Each wil4, therefore^ take^ four vinei, allowing 
t»'ea<$h 'Vine> an extent of IG feet,. and soine» 
, thing' more for overronaing branehas.-^Look, 
now^ at Plats*' hi; whieh exhibiti, in aii in 
dkmmmeiM^ the e^Mng becmne^m pltmi, Fio. 1. 
The'firtt^year of its hetng a vine ^ter?fh§ Utnm 
art ojfi4md b^^fe- pf'vnmg, Fia. 2; The same 
year^e vine praised faimxiir, j^fr« 3. The vtns^ 
iw the» oeiPt aa«Nnerf with shoots, leaves^, asd 
grapes^ Fio« 4« — Having Bwaaored your'*d»- 
taiieea, pot iB^^a evitiag. at .each phicei where 
Mmkis^ t» b»^ ttJ^vkuyw^^ 15oiiasH» ia?laav»iiaD 



Ihe Madv to get 4o itr ; ftRd^ ttoif ymKhane ^psnw 
cheanntsAweel and sound and fresh. To know; 
vhether chesnuts will ^roW) toss them into water* 
If tbe^ swifny they will not grow. ^ 

305. CRANBERRY.— This is one of the 
ItesI fruitA in the> world. A41 larjls sint out of 
ttgbt, in point of merit, when compared with that 
made of the American Cranberry. There is a 
lit^ dark i«d thing, about as big as a large 
pea, sent to England from the- North of Europe, 
and is called a Cranberry ; but, it does not re» 
lieiribl^ the Alirjerican in taste any trtofe than iii 
bulk.~It is well knoV^rt that this valuable fruit is, 
in many parts of this country, spread over the 
low lands in great prdfusion ; and that the mere 
gathering of it is ail that bwiniiful nature requires 
at our hands.— This fruit is preserved all the 
year, by stewing and put ing into jars, and whett 
taken thence is bfetter than culrant jelly. The 
fruit, in Its whole si ate, laid in a heap, in a dry 
room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 
six months. It will freeze and ihaw and freeze 
and^ thaw 'again wilht)uf receiving a;ny injury. 
It mi^y, if y<^ choose, he kept in warter ail the 
While, without any injury. I' received a barrel 
in England, mi?ed with water, as good and as 
fresh ai.I aver tasted at Nww Yorker Phila- 
delpbia. 

306. CtJRRANT.— There are red; white and 
black, ail well known. Some persons likfe one 
best and some another. The propagatic^n and 
cultivati9n of airthe sorts are the same. The 
currant tree is prop?igated from c««%«; and 
the cuttings ar^ tre^ed as has been seeam Para- 
giaph 2T«. When the tree has stood two yeart 
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in 4ke Nnnrr3r»'|4aat it*wibm'^it 0<to:^i^Dd; tttid 
ttke care 'that it has •oaly one item, iLet no 
Hnibft COBB* oivt lo i^fciw nearer iban six ioehiM of 
diegrotiiid. Prune tke tree eTeiry year. Keap 
it tkiu*4^'wood. t Keep- the :inid(lle open and tiie 
Ihikbs extended ; and when these get to about 
three £e^t ki l^^gth, cnt off,'«very winter, aUtkm 
imt feat^s aJweis. If you do not attend tolhia, 
the tree wilt be nothing 'but a great bunch ef 
twigs, and you will liave very little fruit. Cul- 
tiv&ie and manure the ground as for oth^r tirait 
frees. See Paragraphs "289 to 2d6. In this 
country ^he currant reqwres shade m >suniii»ar. 
If exposed to the full? sun, the fruit 'i« apt to 
become too 'sour. Plant it, therefore, in the 
Sooth Border. 

807. FIG. — There are -several sorts of Figs, 
bnt all would ripen in this country. The only 
cbffienlty must be to |>,rotect the trees in winter , 
which can hardly be dooe withoot covering ptetty 
closely. Figs are raised either from cvHinfs or 
iayersy which are treated as other eottinga and 
layers-are. See Paragt^phs 27d and 277. Tha 
fig is a mawkiih thing at bea< ; and, amoagtl 
aucb qusiitities of fine fruit as this country- pro^ 
duces, it eao, from mere curiosity only be 
thought worth raising at Tail, and especially at 
gceat troohle. 

^a. FILBERD. — This is a sort ot Nut, 
oblong in shape, y ry thin in the »l»ell, and in 
flavour asinueh superior to Ahe coranioa not as 
a-Watfi»-melen4s to a p«m|»kio. The American 
out tree is^ ^tctfi/iBhrub. The Filberd tl»a taU 
oae, and will, uuder isivottrabie oiroumstane«a, 
fieach the height ^i tthirity fteL I'D^versawHaq^ 
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Klberd trees in this country, except those that I 
sent from England in 1800. They were 8i;c in 
number, and the}' are now growing in the 
garden of the late Mr. Jambs Paul, of Lower 
Dublin Township/ in Philadelphici county, i 
saw them in 1817, when they were» I should 
suppose, about 20 feet high. They had always 
borne, I was told, very large quantities, never 
failing. Perhaps ^se or six bushels a year, 
measured in the liu»k, a produce very seldom 
witnessed in England ; so that, there, is no doubt 
that the climate is extremely favourable to them. 
Indeed to what, that is good for man, is it not 
favourablfc? — The Filberd is propagated from 
layers^ or from suckers^ of which latter it sends 
forth great abundance. The layers are treated 
like other layers (See Paragraph 270), and 
they very soon* become trees. The suckers are 
also treated like other suckers. (See Paragraph 
277) ; but, layers are preferable, for the reasons 
before stated. — This tree cannot be propagated 
from seed to hear Filberds, The seed, if sown, 
will produce trees ; but, those trees will bear poor 
thick-shered nuts, except it be by mere accident. 
It is useful to know how to preserve the fruit ; for 
it is very pleasant to have it all the winter long. 
Always let the filberds hang on the tree till quite 
ripe, and that is ascertained by their coming out 
of the husk without a.ny eflbrt. They are then 
brown, and the butt ends of them whit&. Lay 
them in the sun^for a day to dry ; then put them 
in a box, or jar, or barrel, uith very fine dry 
£and. Four times as much sand as filberds, and 
put them in any dry place. Here they will keep 
well till April or May ; and, perhaps, longer. 
This is better a^ great deal than putting them» 
as they do in England, into jars, and the jars into 



ttNiy, l09Q' nwoh of tbtflir awqeUiatSe ia » £»»• 
montbs.^^Tbe burmog.' siin' is aiit ta ^oto^wkk up 
the bMr«« of the FHIiierd tree* I w(uild» ihxn^f^ 
fftr0|,pliuit;A>i«bW«f ibem«i near, at pQi0iblft4D» 
tbe-Souih feofeift Ten trees at eight feel^e par^ 
qughf. be ,eooiigb..«— Tlie Eilbeid» will *dfk( yJUfT 
well under, the *lmda qf -Ififi^.tumt* if ibeaa Imai 
do not stand too thick. And it is by no means 
an ugly shrab, whiie the wood of it is, as well aa 
the not wood, which is, in England, called haxle, 
and is a very good wood. In the oak-wooda 
there, hazle is very frequently the underwood ; 
and it makes small hoops, and is applied to various 
other purposes. — I cannot dismiss this article 
without exhorting the American farmer to provide 
himself with some of this sort of atee, which, 
when small, is easily conveyed to any distance in 
winter, and got ready to plant out in the 
spring. Those that are growing at Mr. Paul's 
were dug up, in England, in January, shipped 
to New York, carried on the top of the stage, 
in the deac^ of winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till spring, and then planted out« 
These were the first trees of the kind, as far as 
I have been able to learn, that ever fouiid (heir 
way to this country, I hear that Mr. Stephen 
Gerhard takes to*himself the act of first intro- 
duction, from France. But, I must deny Jiim 
this. He, I am told^ brought his trees several 
years later than I sent mine. 

309. GOOSEBERRY.— Various are the 
8ort9, and no one that is not good. The shrub is 
propagated precisely like that of the currant. 
I cannot tell the cause that it is so little culti- 
vated in America. 1 should think (though 
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I am by no jneans sore of .the fact) ibat it would 
do very well under the ihade of a South Fence** 
Howefer, as far as the (hitt is uaefol in its 
^reen state, tor tarts, the iiAtf6ar6 supplies its 
place very welL The fruit is excellent when 
well raised* They have gooseberries in Eng^ 
land nearly as large as pigeo«^s eggs, and the 
crops that the trees bear are prodigious. 
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: 310. GRAPE.— This is a very important 
article ; and, before I proceed to treat of the 
-culture of the grape-vine I must notice the 
astonishing circuoistaQce, that that> culture 
shouM be almost wholly unknown in this country 
of Jin e nun. I have asked the reason of this^ 
«eein^ that the' fruit is so g6od,«the crop so cer- 
tain, and the culture so easy. The only answer 
that I have received is, that the rose^bug destroys 
the fruit. Now,, this I know, that I had a 
grape vine in my coui t-yard at Philadelphia ; 
that it bore nothing the first year; that I made 
an arched trelis for it to run over ; and that I 
bad hundreds of pounds of fine grapes hanging 
down in largo bunches. Yes, 1 am told, but 
this was in a city ; and amongst *houses^ and 
there the grapes do very mcII. Then,. 1790, I 
saw, at Spring Mills, on tfaie banks of 'the 
Shuylkillyin Pennsylvania, the Vineyard of Mr. 
Le GaUy which-covered about two acres of ground, 
and the vines of which were loaded with fine 
grapes of, at least twenty diff<?rent sorts. The 
vineyard was on the side of a little hill ; on the 
top of the hill was a corn-field, and in the front of 
it, across a little valley, and on tHe side of another 
little hill, was a wood pf lofty trees; the country 
in general, being very much covered with woods. 
. Mr. Lb Gau made wine from this Vineyard. The 
vines were planted at about four feet apart, grew 
upright, and were tied to sticks about five feet 
high, after the manner of some, at least, of the 
vineyards of France. — Now, are not these facts 
alone decisive in the negative of the proposition, 
that there is a generally prevalent obstacle to the 
growing of grapes in this country ? — Mr. Hulme, 
in his Journal to the West (See my Yearns Resi- 
dence, Paragraph 892), gives an account of the 



Vmeftlmis and of the wirip. made, ;at' Vsvat, on 
ilw Ohio. - He say#9 /that, that yeary about^/fve 
tk&fuand (^aihmsoi whie wero made ; and, he*€AH 
■enras, viltat more can be:^iraiited for the gimpe^ 
THie, than rich land and hot t»/ii .-^Besides, is not 
the grapevine amaftve^here ? Tliere are mavjr 
dtiferpnt flOFtf of igmpBf, that grow in the wooda, 
eUmb tlie trees, oover 9nme. of them over, and bear 
and lipen their fruit. How often do we Tneet with 
a vine, in the>aottrmn, with grapes ^xsalled chicken 
•grapes, hanging on it from evisry bough of «i 
oak or some -other trntber-tree ! This grape re- 
sembles, as*nfar}y as possible, what is, in.£ng-'> 
land, called the 'Biack duster ; and, unquestion- 
ably only wants euHivalion to give it as good a 
flavour. Does the Rose Bvg 'prevent •th<>8e \meE 
from bearino;, or from ripening their fniit ? — 
Taking it for granted, then, that this obstacle is 
imaginary, rather than real, I shall now proceed 
to s|>eak of the propagation and cultivation of 
the g' ape-vine in the open ground of a iriirden ; 
and, in doing this, I shall have frequently to re- 
fer to Plate III. — The grape-vine is raised from 
cvttfings^ or-fronr layers. As to the first, you c«t 
off, as early as tlie^rovnd is open in the spring*, 
a piece of the last^etxr^stcood ; that is to say, a 
piece of a shoot, which ^rew dinring* the last 
summer. This cottrng shouid, if convenieftC, 
hate an inoh or t#o of the farther year's v ood at 
Ihe bottom of of it; but, this is by no means ^<- 
solutely necessary. The i^atting shovld have 
Jmr&rfve bUdsm joints. M*ke the ^raund rich, 
movent deep, and make it fiive. Then pat in the 
cntting witH a at^Hnig^lick, leaving only two 
buds, or joints, above grOtmd ; faisten ^he eoCtii^ 
well in the gromid; and, then, as to keeping 
it cool «nd maisti see tmltimss^ in .Ei 
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tamed ^th great ease. Yum Iwve oD%r «o 
Idy at shoot, Qr limby howtrBt. ymawgor^olA^ 
tfpon^ the gpootid, and- cover any. pari e§ ti 
with earth, itwiK strikia oiH roota the firM. suhik 
mer, and will become a vine, to be carried and 
planted iti any other plaee. But, obterre^ vineg 
do not tr€m0pi(mi weU, Forthit reason^ both 
eottii)gs and layers^ if intended to be removedy 
are ucmally set, or letyed^ mfimBer-prHs, out of 
which they are turned, with the ball of earth 
along i^th themy into the earth where they are 
intended to grow and prudnce their fruit.— I 
have now to speak more particulai«ly of the- vines 
for my garden. ' Plate I. represents, op, at 
least, I mean it to represent, on the south- side 
of the Plats No. 8 and No. 9v two trdw works 
for vines. These are to be five feet Jtigh, and 
are to cons'st of two rows of little- uf)r!gbt bars 
two inches and a half by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made of Lncmt, and 
then they will, as you well fcoow, last for ever, 
without paint and u ithout any kind of t; onble.^^ 
Now, then, bear in mmd, thai ep eh of tlwee 
Plats is, from East to Wes*, 70 feet loog^ 
Eadv will, therefore, take, four vinos, atlewiiigf 
te»e»^>vinev an extent of 16 feet,. and some^ 
tkiof^ more for overrmmiiig branehes.-^Linok', 
now^ at PiATfi^ IH; whidi exfailntA, in aii itt 
ShnimmmB^ the c«ifirii^ bectme'mplatU, Figk. I* 
Tfte'firitJyear of its -being a vine a^terTfheUevm 
ar^'offUmd b^^re- prunmgf Fig. 2; The same 
ytm'*«rixiefJ¥uwBdim'wni^9 1^0.. 3. The'vtne^ 
iw thfii ne^' fummeff witli shoots, leavet^.a8d 
f^mpe^f Vmi 4L'«-Havisg neasufed youarrdfs- 
ttiieea, patr in^ a omting; at:eae4i pkbee^vitofe 
MM^n> i» Im-^ aavtntfw.> VoaajMEe* tsi^leavB^wo 
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llie aaady to get ^» air ; and, thin, jou^hkvm yoop 
cheanntsavael andsound and fresh. To know; 
vheiher chesnuts willyrow^ toss tfaem into water. 
If tbcTf Mwim, tkey will not grow. ^ 

306. CRANBERRY.— This is one of the 
test fruia ID the world. All larls sink, out of 
flight, in point of merit, when compared with that 
made of the American Cranberry. There is a 
litde dark r«d thing, about as big as a large 
pea, sent to England from th^ Norih of Europe, 
and is called a Cranberry : hut, it does not re« 
lieiabi^ the Anierican in taste any twore than (if 
bulk.-^It is well kno^rt tlmt this valuable fruit is, 
in many parts of this country, spread over the 
low lands in great profusion ; and that the mere 
gathering of it is all that boiirttiftil nafure requires 
at our hands. — This fruit is preserved all the 
year, by stewing and put ing into jars, and whett 
taken thence is bfetter than culrant jplly. The 
fruit, in its whole state, laid in a heap, in a dry 
room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 
six months. It will freeze and ihaw and freeze 
and thaw 'again without receiving a;ny injury. 
It mi^y, if y<^ choose, he kept in wafter all the 
While, without any irrjury. h received a barrel 
in England, mi?ed with water, as good and as 
fresh a*, I ever lasted at N w York ^r Phila- 
delpbia. 

306. CURRANT.— There are red; white and 
blacki ail weir known. Some persons likfe one 
best, and some another. The propagation and 
cuUiyativn of alfthe sorts are the same. The 
currant tree is propagated from ctiAf%«; and 
the cuttings ar^ tre^ed as has been seea in Para- 
graph 27i. When thetree has stood two years 
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tike care' that it has -oaiy one stem, iLet Boi 
limbs come out lo ^^ww nearenbfaaa six ioebfts of 
tke groond. Prune the tree eTery year. Ke^ 
h thiu^of wood. Keep the middle opeai and the 
Irmbs extended ; and when -these get to abcnit 
^ree iieet in length, cut off,'«very w»nfcer» aUikt 
kat fear'^s shoeis. If you do not atiefid to this, 
the tree will be nothing biit a great bunch of 
tw%s, and you will lia ve very little fruit. Cal- 
tivate and manure the gronnd as ibr oth^r iruit 
^rees. See Paragraphs 289 to 296. In this 
country 4.he currant reqmres shade in 'suminer. 
If exposed to the full^sun, the fruit 'is apt to 
become too sour. Plant it, therefore, in the 
South Border. 

S07. FIG. — There are several sorts of Figs, 
but all would ripen in this country. The only 
difficnlty must be to protect the trees in winter, 
which can hardly be done without covering pretty 
closely. Figs are raised either from evttiu^ or 
ktyers, which are tieated as other cuttings and 
layers. Are. See Paragi-aphs 27-5 and 277. The 
fig is a mawkish thing at best ; and, amongst 
such quantities of flue fruit as this country pro* 
duces, it can, from mere curiosity only be 
thought worth raising at :all, and especially at 
gceat trouble. 

dOa. FILBERD. — This is a sort ot Nut, 
oblong in shape, Y.Ty thin in the shell, and ia 
flavour asmueh superior to 4he ooraiuon nut aa 
a'Watei>-melen4sto a pwrn^ikin. The Ameriean 
not tree is<e 4i{tf'«r/*shrub. The Filberd is a tall 
one, and will, under iavourable oiroumsianeas, 
,reaeh the height ^^Airlt^^^ I^#¥ersaw«q^ 
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Filberd trees in this country, except those that I 
sent from fiogland in 1800. They were si^ in 
number, and they are now gro\«ing in the 
garden of the late 2^. Jambs Paul, of Lower 
Dublin < Township, in Philadelphia county. I 
aaw them in 1817, when they were, I should 
suppose, about 20 feet high. They had always 
borne, I was toid, very large quantities, never 
failing. Perhaps five or six bushels a year, 
measured in the liu^k, a produce very seldom 
witnessed in England ; so that, ihere is no doubt 
that the climate is extremely favourable to them. 
Indeed to what, that is good for man, is it not 
favourablfe? — The Filberd is propagated from 
layers i or from suckers j of which latter it sends 
. forth great abundance. The layers are treated 
like other layers (See Paragraph 27G), and 
they very soon" become trees. The suckers are 
also treated like other suckers. (See Paragraph 
277) ; but, layers are preferable, for the reasons 
before stated. — This tree cannot be propagated 
from seed to hesiT Filberds, The seed, if sown, 
will produce trees ; but, those trees will bear poor 
thick-shel'ed nuts, except it be by mere accident. 
It is useful to know how to preserve the fruit ; for 
it is very pleasant to have it all the winter long. 
Always let the iiiberds hang on the tree till quite 
ripe, and that is ascertained by their coming out 
of the husk without a^ny efiort. They are then 
brown, and the butt ends of them wkit&. Lay 
them in the sun /or a day to dry ; then put them 
in a box, or jar, or barrel, \Bith very fine dry 
sand. Four times as much sand as filberds, and 
put them in any dry place. Here they will keep 
well till April or May; and, perhaps, longer. 
This is better a-* great deal than putting them, 
as they do in England, into jars, and the jars into 



tjiajp. Ipsonwoh of ihflir ftw^elmitft ia » fiai»i 
mandis.*«**The . burrnog / aun- is aiit ta iioondi vfR 
the liwrea of thi CHItevd treo. I wqhU* thentv^ 
f«ff0».pliait;*^i«tw^f tbemas neariM poi«bift40t 
tlM' South Umftt Ten trees at eight feeia pMrfc 
nil^t. be ^enough .>— Xho Eilbe<di will «dei vaigrt 
well undeft,4he dtmie afjofi^ tu»^. if then iamtm 
do not stand too thick. And it is by no means 
an ugly shrub, vhfle the wood of it is, as well aa 
the nut wood, which is, in England, called hazUy 
and is a very good wood. In the oak-woods 
there, hazle is very frequently the underwood ; 
and it makes small hoops, and is applied to various 
other purposes. — I cannot dismiss this ariicle 
without exhorting the American farmer to provide 
himself with some of this sort of ttree, which, 
when small, is easily conveyed to any distance in 
winter, and ' got ready to plant out in the 
spring. ThQse that are growing at Mr. Paul's 
were dug up, in England, in January, shipped 
to New York, carried on the top of the stage, 
in the dead of winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till springs and then planted out. 
These were the first trees of the kind, as far* as 
I have been able to learn, that ever fouiid their 
way to this country, I hear that Mr- Stephen 
Gerrard takes to*himself (he act of first intro- 
duction, from France. But, I must deny iiim 
this. He, I am told^ brought his trees several 
years later than I sent mine. 

309. GOOSEBERRY.— Various are the 

80rt9, and no one that is not good. The shrub is 
propagated pcecisely like that of the currant. 
I cannot tell the cause that it is so little culti- 
vated in America. 1 should think (though 
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I am by DO jneant rare of .the fact) Ibmt it would 
do very well under the shade of a South Fence.* 
However, aa £ir as the fhiit is useful in its 
^rem state, for tarts, the Rkubai^ supplies its 
place very well. The fruit is excellent when 
well raised* They have gooseberries in Enf- 
laad nearly as large as ptgeon^s «gK*» *od the 
crops that the trees bear are prodigious. 
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: 310. GRAPE. — ^Tliis is a very important 
article ; and, before I proceed to treat of the 
t^niture of the grape-vine I must notice the 
astonishing c.irci]iiistaoce» that that^ culture 
shouM be almost wholly unknown in this country 
of fine ^un, I liaTe asked the reason of this^ 
seeing that the^ fruit is so good,*the crop so cer- 
tain, and the culture so easy. The only answer 
that I hare received is, that the rose^bug destroys 
the fruit. Now,, this I know, that I had a 
grape vine in my court-yard at Philadelphia ; 
that it bore nothing the first year; that I made 
an arched trelis for it to run over ; and that I 
had hundreds of pounds of fine grapes hanging 
down in large bunches. Yes, I am told, bat 
this was in a city ; and amongst 'hottses^ and 
there the grapes do very well. Then,. 1799, I 
saw, at Spring Mills, on thie banks (vf *the 
Shuylkill,in Pennsylvania, the Vineyard of Mr, 
JLe Gau, whichcovered about two acres of ground, 
and the vines of which were loaded with fine 
grapes of, at least twenty different sorts. The 
vineyard was on the side of a little hill ; on the 
top of the hill was a corn-field, and in the front of 
it, across a little valley, and on the side of another 
little hill, was a wood pf lofty trees; the country 
in general, being very much covered with woods. 
Mr, Lb Gau made wine from this Vineyard. The 
vines were planted at about four feet apart, grew 
upright, and were tied to sticks about five feet 
high, after the manner of some, at least, of the 
vineyards of France. — Now, are not these facts 
alone dedisive in the negative of the proposition, 
that there is a generally prevalent obstacle to the 
growing of grapes in this cdontry ? — Mr. Hulme, 
in his Journal to the West (See my Yearns Resi- 
dence^ Paragraph 892), gives an account of the 



Vkiefttiids ami of the wirm made, /«i Vbyxt, on 
the Ohio. -Hesay*, that, that^ear, »houtJSve 
ikmumtd ^aiUms of whie wero made ; andy hejob- 
aervet, Wliat more can be^^waaled for the gcape- 
▼iiie, than rieh iand and Aofwii.— ^Besides, is not 
the grape-Tine amaf tee *here? Tliere are raaaj 
diiarpnt flortf of grapes, that grow in the woods, 
elimh tlie trees, cover some of them ovrr, and bear 
and lipen their fruit. How often do we meet with 
avinp, in the'aotmnn, with grapes ^ called chicken 
•grapes, hanging on it from every bough of an 
oak or some -other trmber-tree ! This grape re- 
sembles, as-nearly as possible, wbat is, in Eng* 
land, called the 'Biock Chuter ; and, nnquestion- 
aMy only wants eukivation to give it as good a 
flavour. Does the Rose Bvg prevent those vines 
from bearinof, or from ripening their fnirt ? — 
Taking it for granted, tlien, that this (obstacle is 
imag4ti€^ry, rather than real, I shall now proceed 
to a|ieak of the propagation and cultivatinn of 
the g' ape-vine in the open ground of a garden ; 
and, in doing this, I shall have freqnpntly to re- 
fer to Plate III.— The grape-vine is raised from 
cttifmgsy or frowr layers. As to the fh*st, yoti cat 
off, as early as tke^ravnd is open in the spring, 
a pieee of the last'ye€gr'*stvood ; that is to say, a 
piece of a shoot, which grew during* the last 
Bunimer. This cutting shouM, if coni^nieKt, 
have an inoh or t#o of the forihf r year's m cod. at 
the bottom of of it ; but, this is* by no 'means aeb^ 
solutely necessary. The catting should have 
Jwtr or Jive httds mjmnis. -Make the -ground rich, 
niO¥eit deep, and make it fine. Then pat in the 
jotting with a 9«;ttrng««lick, leaving ao^y twa 
buds, or joints, abcrre ground ; fasten ^he «ottn(g 
well in the gromid; and, then, as to kepptag 
it oaol wnd moist, see cuttit^s^ in .Bara^ 



tamed ynth great ease. Yiea have on^ to 
kiy at«hoot, pr liniby hoYvever: jfMXBg^'or>oli,< 
tppon the grooiicly aad' cover any part of ii 
with earth, it wiK atnke ooi roote the irtt sum*' 
mer, and will become a vine, to be carried and 
planted iii any other place. But, obtenre, vinea 
do not tremsptatU tveil. For thia reason^ botk 
eiittiiigs and iajers* if intet^ed to be removedy 
are usaally set, or layedy infiower-pots, out of 
which they are turned, with the ball of eanir 
along i^th thetn-v into the eartb where they are 
intended to grow and produce their fruiter*! 
have now to speak inore particularly of thcvtaes 
for my garden. ' Plate I. represents^ or, at 
least, I moan it to represent, on the south- side 
of the Plats No, 8 and No. 9^,- two trdw works 
for vines* These are to be five f&ett/dgh, aad 
ave to cons'st of two rows of liitte- irf)right bars 
two inches and a half by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made of Litcmt, and 
then they will, as you well fcoow, last for ever. 
Without paint and w itiiout any kind of t; otible.' — • 
Now, then, bear in mmd, that e?ch of tbete 
Plata is$ from East to Wesi, 70 feet longw 
Eaelv will, therefore^ take, four vine«^ atlowtng 
t^<eai$h ^iney an extent of 16 feet,. and souia» 
tkicig' more for aTemmning. branehds.-f— JLook*, 
Aow^ at PlatK" IH; whieh exbifa^tji, in uli ii$ 
dhnmmmi»i tkCf cv^dng bectmef»pimti, Fic^ L 
Tlielirtt^yeftr of its tieing^ a vine afurTfbeimvm 
atB'offUmd b^&w p^uniing. Fig. 2; Hie same 
jwuf^ r%n6'pruned(n:'nmnithr, I^&^a. TheYiniis 
itt tko» oe«t aaaanerf wi^«bo«is, leavet^.asd 
gra^esy Fie# 4.^^Havi«g BKaauped your^^d^- 
taiicet, potifT^a eiHting. at:aaek pfaicaeHtora 
tliiw^is* tat bo^^auniMv. Yjooaaw* t#;lMi«faiw» 



IJbeMBd^ to'getioair; aed, tlmiif you^hativ your 
chesautssveei andsouDd aad fi«sh. To know; 
vhether chefimitswill^roiu^ toss. them into water* 
If ihej swi$ny they will not grow. ^ 

30/>. CRANBEBHY.— This is one of the 

ttesi fruits in the world, A41 tarts sink: out of 

fligbt, in point of merit, when compared with that 

made of the American Cranberry. There is a 

lit4^e dark red thing, about as big as a large 

pea, sent to England from the North of Europe, 

and is called a Cranberry : but, it does not re* 

li^mbi^ the Altierican in taste any twore than (if 

btilk.— It is well fcno^rt that this valuable fruit is, 

id many parts of this country, spread over the 

h)W lands in great profusion ; and that. the mere 

gathering of it is all that bwirttiful natlire requires 

at our hands. — This fruit is preserved all the 

year, by stewing and put ing into jars', and when 

taken thence is hfelter than currant jelly. The 

fruit, in Its whole siate, laid in a heap, in a dry 

room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 

SIX months. It will freeze ^nd ihaw and freeze 

andnhaw' again without receiving any injury. 

It mv^y, if y<^ choose, he kept in^ wafter all the 

While, without any injury. F received a barrel 

in England, mi?ed with water, as good and ai 

fresh al.I aver tasted at Nw Yorker Phila- 

delphiia. 

306. CXJRRANT.— There are red;' whiU and 
blacki ail weir known. Some persons Ifkte one 
best, and some another. The propagatic^n aad 
cultivati9n of .all'the sorts are tlie same. The 
currant tree is propagated from cuUinffs ; and 
the cubing* ar^ treated as has been seea in Fara- 
giiph ^n- When the^tree has stood two y«a» 



in the Nflnrr3ry:piaiit il<wfaere«t isttostand ; bxA 
Uke care* that it has <ofily vne :9tem* iLet m 
Kflftbs come out to 'gwtw neftrertban six ioeheM of 
^e ground. Prune the tree eTevy year. Kaap 
it thiu 'ef' wood, ^ Keep ^ th e middle open aod the 
iimbs extended ; and when these get to abmit 
three iie^t in ieag^th, cut off,'eTery winter, aUiim 
kmt feat** 8 sJuttOs. If you do not attend to thia^ 
the tree wilF be notlitntc but a great bunch ef 
twigs, and you willliave very little fruit. Cul- 
tivate and manure the gronnd as for oth^r fruit 
^rees. See Paragraphs '289 to 298. Jn this 
coentry 'the currant requires shade in •summer. 
If exposed to ihe fufl^sun, the fruit 'is apt to 
become too 'sour. Plant it, therefore, in the 
Sooth Border. 

807. FIG. — There are -several sorts of Figs, 
but all vauki ripen in this country. The onty 
clifficalty must be to protect the trees in winter, 
which can hardly be doee without covering pretty 
closely. Figs are raised either from cvttiut^ or 
ktyers, which are treated as other cuttings and 
layers :ftre. See P8rafgi;aph8 275 and 277. Tha 
fig* is a mawkish thing at beai ; and, amongst 
such qosDtities of fine fruk as this country pro^ 
duces, it can, from mete curiosity only be 
thon;g^t worth raising at :all, and espeeialjy at 
gceat tsouUe. 

dO». FILBERD.— Tlus is a sort of Nut, 
oblong in shape, y.'ry thin in the shell, and ia 
flavour as mueh superior to <ihe qotoiuob nut as 
a-Waffp-mebnisto a pwrnjahin. The American 
BOt Ivee ifiha dmar/nhj^uh. The Filberd ia a tail 
oae, end will, under favoucabie 'oiroumstaneeq, 
,naeh theheight ^4hkftyfteU I Miev ersawn^iigfi 
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Fitberd trees in this cocmtiy, except those that I 
sent from £Dgland in 1800. They were si^ in 
number, and the}' are now grow ing in the 
garden of the late Mr. J ames Paul, of Lower 

' Dublin > Township, in Philadelphia county. I 
saw them in 1817, when they were, I should 
suppose, about 20 feet high. They had always 
borne, I was told, very large quantities, never 
failing. Perhaps Ave or six bushels a year, 
measured in the liu»k, a produce very seldom 
witnessed in England ; so that, there is no doubt 
that the climate is extremely favourable to them. 
Indeed to what, that is good for man, is it not 
favourable? — The Filberd is propagated from 
layerSf or from suckers, of which latter it sends 

. forth great abundance. The layers are treated 
like other layers (See Paragraph 270), and 
they very soon' become trees. The suckers are 
also treated like other suckers. (See Paragraph 
277) ; but, layers are preferable, for the reasons 
before stated. — This tree cannot be propagated 
from seed to he2iT Filberds, The seed, if sown, 
will produce trees ; but, those trees will bear poor 
thick-shered nuts, except it be by mere accident. 
It is useful to know how to preserve the fruit ; for 
it is very pleasant to have it all the winter long. 
Always let the filberds hang on the tree till quite 
ripe, and that is ascertained by their coming out 
of the husk without a-ny effort. They are then 
brow;R; and the butt ends of them whit&. Lay 
them in the sun^for a day to dry ; then put them 
in a box, or jar, or barrel, \8ith very fine dry 
'Sand. Four times as much sand as filberds, and 
put them in any dry place. Here they will keep 
well till April or May; and, perhaps, longer. 
This is better a* great deal than putting them, 
as they do in England, into jars, and the jars into 
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tbay, k>9fii- mooh of thsk ftw^etoeist m % tern* 
mQnUis.*--Tbe burmng/ sua is apt to qooneb ii|R 
Ifaa liM^es of iim B'Abetd trea. I wqiiU* tban^ 
f«r0|,pifuit;*\nabwof tbemas neanat poiaibiet4D« 
tiM'Soiilh faif«» Ten trefls at eight (Wa piiri^ 
migiht. be .eoough . «— Tbe FilhaKdi will <dat im^ri 
well imc^£9' the dmde aj lofi^ tu»^. if thaaa imai 
do not stand too thick. And it is by no means 
an ugly shrab, while the wood of it is, as well as 
the not wood, which is, in England, called kazlcy 
and is a very good wood. In the oak-woods 
there, hazle is very frequently the underwnod ; 
and it makes small hoops, and is applied to various 
other purposes. — I cannot dismiss this article 
without exhorting the American farmer to provide 
himself with some of this sort of «tiee, which, 
when small, is easily conveyed to any distance in 
winter, and' ' got ready to plant out in the 
spring. Those that are growing at Mr. Paul's 
were dug up, in England, in January, shipped 
to New York, carried on the top of the stage, 
in the dea^ of winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till spring, and then planted out. 
These were the first trees of the kind, as far as 
I have been able to learn, that ever found their 
way to this country. I hear that Mr- Stephen 
Gerrard takes to*himself the act of firist intro- 
duction, from France. But, I must deny /him 
this. He, I atn told^ brought his trees several 
years later than I sent mine. 

309. GOOSEBERRY.— Various are the 
80rt9, and no one that is not good. The shrub is 
propagated precisely like that of the currant. 
I cannot tell the cause that it is so little calti-* 
vated in America. 1 should think (though 
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I am by no meana sore of .the fact) ibat it would 
do very well under tbe shade of a South Fence.' 
However, as far as the fmit is useful in its 
^rem state, for tarts, the Rkubmrb soppliles its* 
place very well. The fruit is excellent when 
well raised. They have gooseberries in Eng^ 
land nearly as Urge as pigeoii^s eggs, and the 
crops that the trees bear are prodigious. 
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• 310. GRAPE. — ^Tliis is a very important 
article ; and, before I proceed to treat of the 
vulture of t'le grape-vine I must notice the 
astonishing circiiuistaoce, that that culture 
shouM be almost wholly unknown in this country 
of fine Jhin, I have asked the reason of this^ 
seeing that the fruit is so good,' the crop so cer- 
tain, and the culture so easy. The only answer 
tbkt I have received is, that the roscbug destroys 
the fruit. Now, this I know, that I had a 
grapevine in my court-yard at Philadelphia; 
that it bore nothing the first year ; that I made 
an arched trelis for it to run over ; and that I 
had hundreds of pounds of fine grapes hanging 
down in largo bunches. Yes, I am told, but 
this was in a city ; and amongst ^houses^ and 
there the grapes do very well. Then,. 1799, I 
saw, at Spring Mills, on tfaie banks of *the 
Shuylkillyin Pennsylvania, the Vineyard of Mr. 
Le GaUy which-covered about two acres of ground, 
and the vines of which were loaded with fine 
grapes of, at least twenty different sorts. The 
vineyard was on the side of a little hill ; on the 
top of the hill was a corn-field, and in the front of 
it, across a little valley, and on the side of another 
little hill, was a wood of lofty trees; the country 
in general, being very much covered with woods. 
Mr. Le Gau made wine from this Vineyard. The 
vines were planted at about four feet apart, grew 
upright, and were tied to sticks about ^se feet 
high, after the manner of some, at least, of the 
vineyards of France. — Now, are not these facts 
alone decisive in the negative of the proposition, 
that there is a generally prevalent obstacle to the 
growing of grapes in this country ? — Mr. Hulme, 
in his Journal to the West (See my Year's Resi- 
dence^ Paragraph 892), gives an account of the 



*Vmef^0lid8 and of the wina mnAet >at* Vevay,- on 
IheOiiKK 'He say«, 4hat» thatjFear, Mbov^ijh^e 
Hb^umnd §aiimM^oi wine were made ; andy li6»ob<- 
■en^es, ^ihat move can be^mwsAed for ^he gcape^ 
Ttae, tbcm noA /muI and Aof «»/n.-^Be8ides, is not 
tliegrape^iiieia:m6^ti}e4iere? Tliere are raaiiy 
difi^r^nt aorta of gnupes, that grow in the woodat 
alimb tlie trees, cover snnip of them over, and bear 
and ripen their frait. How often do we vneet wHh 
a vine, in tbe^aiitrnnn, with grapes^ .called chicken 
tgrapes, hanging; on it from every bough of an 
oak or some >other tmiber-tree ! This grape re- 
sembles, as ^nearly as possible, whiatis, in.£ng* 
land, called 'the *3hck Cimter; and, nnquesticm- 
aMy only wante euHivation to give it as good a 
flavour. Does the Hose Bvg ^prevent thf>se vines 
from bearing*, or from ripening ' their fmft ? — 
Takipg it for granted, tlien, that this obfitacie is 
imat/i'nary, rather than real, I shall now proceed 
to's|)eak of the propagation and cultivation of 
♦be g' ape-vine in the open ground of a garden ; 
and, in doing this, I $hail have freqnenily to re- 
fer to Plate III. — The grape-vine is raised from 
cuttings f or- from* layers. As to the ikst, you cot 
off, a» early as tke^nnmd rs>0pen in the spring, 
a j)ieee of the last^ear^s wood ; that is to say, a 
piece of a shoot, which ^rew diTring- the last 
summer. This cottrng should, if convenient, 
have an inoh or t#o of the forilier year's \^ood.at 
the bottom of of it; but, this tr by no means ^a- 
solutely necessary. The cutting shoirid have 
fimr&rff9t 6tfd9wjmnis, Mttkethegraond rkh, 
moveit deep,. and make it fine. Then pot in the 
matting vri^H a «ff«$Mfng<^lick, leaving caa^y twa 
buds, or- joints, abcrfe ground; fasten %he «ottiqg 
wdl in the groimd; and, then, as'-to kerpi»g 
it ' OO0I and maisty see eutHn^^^ <in .Bi 



tahiecl iK^lii greac ease. Yeo b«ve o&l^ to 
kly aishooty Qr linU^y however. jiMiiig^ or old,* 
ii>pon the groandy and coTer an^ part of ii 
with earthy it will atrike oiH roots the firti siinw 
mer, and m\\ become a vine, to be carried and 
planted iti any other place. But, obserrey vinea 
do not trantficmt weU, For thia reason^ both 
euttitfgs and lajera, if intended to be removeoly 
aire uattaliy «ef, or layedy ixxfiower-pots, out of 
which they are turned, with the ball of earth 
along with thetn^y into the earth where they are 
intended to grow and prod«ice their fruit.— I 
have now to speak more particularly of the> vines 
for my garden. ' Plate I. represents^ or, at 
least, I mean it to represent, on the south, side 
of the Plats No. 8 and No. ^,' two trdiA works 
for vines. These are to be five feet Jdgh^ aad 
Me to cons'st of two rows of Idile ir|)rlght bars 
two inches and a half by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made of Dtemt, and 
then they will, as you weii know, last for ever, 
without paint and* u ithout any kind of ti onble.^— < 
Now, then, bear in mind, thai ee eh of these 
Plata is, from East to Wesi, 70 feet long^ 
Each' will, therefore^ take, four vines^ allowing 
te^«a^«viney an extent of 16 feet,, and tome* 
tkifif more for oTerrimning braneh<8s.-«--Lnok^ 
Aow^ atPlATf^ Ufy whidi exhibits, in aii in 
MmimmmB^ the c«$^g becemefmplaM, Pick 1. 
Tlkeiiriijyear of its4>ein|p a vine t^Urrtbe ieovm 
efB'offiaimd b^tfe- pfunm^, F10. 3; 1^^ same 
yeat^is rineprunedim'tmni^f ^t^* 3. The vins^ 
iir th» neset* se«B«erf wi^ shoots, leavea^.asd 
gffvpesy Fie« 4.'«-H«Tiiig BKasufed yoi]frd»- 
taiiees, poiiiK^a evltiiig. at:efteli pfaicai.wliMie 
MiMK'ts^ l» bo>' fliuvfiM»spv. l^onasMW* tft^laami^aiiio 
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joiBti or buds out of ground. From these* will 
cavnB two shoati perhaps ; and, if two come, rub 
off the top one and leave the bottom one, and,^ 
io winter, cut off the bit of dead wood which 
win, in this case, stand above the bottom shoot. 
Choose, however, the upper one to remain, if 
the lower one be .very weak. Or, a better way 
is, to put in two or three cuttings within an inch 
or two of each otb^r, leaving only one bud to 
each out of ground, and taking away, in the 
fall, the cuttings that send up the weakest shoots. 
The object is to get one good shoot, coming out 
as near to the ground as possible. — This shoot 
you tie to an upright slick, letting it grow its 
full length. When winter comes, cut this shoot 
down to the bud neaiest to the ground. — ^^Fhe 
next year another, and a much stronger shoot 
will come out ; and, when the leaves are off, in 
the fail, this shoot w.ll be eight or ten feel long, 
bavins^ been tied to a stake as it rose, and will 
present what is described in Fig. 1, Plate III. 
You must make your trelis ; that is, put in your 
upright Locmt'-hars to tie the next sumuier's 
shoots to. You will want (See Fig 2) eight 
shoots to come out to run hoi isuntally, to be tied 
to these bars. You must now, then, in winter, 
cut off your vine, leaving eiylit buds, or joints. 
You see there is a mark for this cut, a^t a, fig. 1. 
During summer 8 shuots wi.l come, and., as they 
procpfd on, they must be tied with matting, or 
someih ng soft, to the bars. The whole vine, 
both ways included, is supposed to go 16 feet; 
but, if your tillage be good, it will go much 
further, and, then the ends must be cut off in 
winter. — Now, then, w nter presents you your 
vine as in Jig. 2 ; and now you must prune^ 
which is the all-important part of the busincM. 
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— Observe, and bear in mind, that litile or no 
fruit ever comes on a grape-vine, except on joang 
shoots that come out of wood of the last year. 
All the four last yearns shoots that you find in 
Jiff. 2; would send out bearers ; but, if you 
suffer that, you will have a great parcel of small 
woody and little or no fruit next year. There- 
fore, cut off 4 of the lasi year's shoots,, as at 
b. {Fig. 3) leaving only one bud. The four 
other shoots will send out a shoot from every one 
of their buds, and, if the vine, be strong 9 there 
will be two bunches of grapes on each of these 
young shoots ; and, as- the last year's shoots are 
supposed to be each 8 feet long, and as there 
generally is a bu<j at» or about, every half foot, 
every last year's shoot will produce 32 bunch/es 
of grapes; every vine 128 bunches; and the 8 
vines 5 12; and, possibly, nay, probably, so 
many jtounds of gapes! Is this incredible? 
Take, then, this well known facr, that there is 
a grape vine, a single vine, with only one stem, 
in the King of England's Gardens at his palace of 
Hampton Court, which has, for, perhaps, half 
acentvrif, produced on an average, annuiilly, a 
ton of grapes ; that is I0 say, 2,240 pounds 
Avoiid ipois weight, "^rhat vine covers a space of 
about 40 feet in length and 20 in breadth- And 
your two trelises, being, together, 128 feet 
long, and 4 deep, wou'd form a space of more, 
than half the dimensions of the vhie of Hamp- 
ton Court. However, suppose you have only a 
jfifth part of what you m ght have, a hundred 
bunches of grapes are worth a great deal more 
than the annual trcub'e, wliich is, indeed, very 
little. Fig. 4 shows a vine in summer. You see 
the four, shoots beariTig, and four other shoots 
coming on for the next year, from the butts 
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left at the winter pruning, as at %. These 
four latter you are to lie to the harer as 
they advance on during the summer. — When 
winter conies agaii|, you are to cut ijff tke 
four shoots that sent ovt the bearers during the 
summer J and leave the four that grew out of the 
butt^. Cut the four old shoots that have borne, so 
as to leane but one bud at the b^att. And they wtH 
then be sending out wood, while the other four 
will be sending out fruit. And thus you go on year 
after year for your, life ; for, as to the vine, it 
will, if well treated, outlixe.you and your chil- 
dren to the thiitl and even thirtieth generation. 
I think they say, ihaJ the vine at Jriampton Couft 
was planted in the reign of King William. — 
During the summer there are two things to be 
observed, as to pruning. Each of the last yearh 
shoots has 32 buds, and, of course, it> sends out, 
32 shoots witl} the grapes on ihem, for the grapes 
come out of the 2 Hrst fair bnds of tliese shoots. 
So that here would be an enormous quantity of 
wood, if it were all left till the end of summer. 
But, this must not be. When the grapes get as 
big as peasy cut off the green shoots that bear 
them, at two bnds diUance from the fruit. This 
is nrc^'ssary in order to clear the Vine of canfiision 
of branches, and also to keep the sap baek for 
the supply of the fruit. These new shoots, that 
have the bunches on, must be kept jtied to the 
trelis, or elso the wind would tear them off. Tlie 
other thing is, to take care to keep nicely tied to 
the bars the shoots that are to send ffTth bearers 
the next year ; and, if you observe any Utile 
nde-shoots coming out of them tp cr^^p these M 
as soon as they appear^ leaving nothing bcK tlw 
clear, clean shoot. It may be remarked^ Huat 
the butt, as at b, when it is cut off the nea^imey 
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mKkb^UnfBri^ a bmd. Tint will be so.; hitf» 
by tke thidl >ear the vine will .be &o atrong^ that 
you nav 8»feiy c^t the shoots hack to. wi4hiii six 
inchefi of the main trunk, leaving the new ahooti 
lo'come^'eut of it where tiiey will ; taking care fo 
let but one grew for the &ummer« If shopta 
■tart €Hit of the main trunk irregularly , rub them 
, off as 900B aa they appear, and never suffer your 
Tiae^to have any more than its regular number of 
shoola^ As to cultivation of tits growidy the 
ground should not only be deeply dug in the fall, 
bst, with a fork, two or three times during thai 
aummer. They pUmgh between them in Langue- 
doc, as we do between the Indian Corn. The 
ground should be manureii eyery fall, with good 
rich manure. Blood of any kind is excellent 
for vines. But, in a word, the tillage -and ' the 
aianuring cannot be too good. All that now 
remains is to speak of the sorts oj grapet. 
The climate of this country will ripen any sort of 
grape. But, it may be as well to have some that 
come oarly. The Biaek July grape, as it is called 
m Engliind, or, as it ia called in France, the Noir 
Hatif, is the earliest of all. I would have this for ' 
one of my eight vines; and, for the other seven 
I would have, the Chasgelus; theBurffwitfy; the 
Black Mfiscadine; the Black Frontinac; the Red 
Frontinac; the White Smeet Water ; and the 
Black Hamburgh f which is the sort of the Hamp- 
ton-Court Vine. — In cases where grapes aro to 
be gnown agakist houses, or to be trained ovev 
bowers, the. pi^inciple is the sarae^ though the 
form may differ. If against the side of a houae 
the main stem of the vine, might by degrees, 
be made p> go, *l dare say, a hundred fiet high. 
Suppose 40 feet. In that case, it would be forty 
MMteaii ^ fmop; but, the a u/« «Aeefs» oraltetaate 
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bearing^ limbs, would still come out in the saiae 
manner. The stem, or side limbs, may, with' the 
greatest ease, be made to accommodate them* 
selves to windows, or to any interraptioDs of 
smoothness on the surface. If the side of the 
house, or place, be not very high, not more 
than 15 or 20 feet ; the best way is to plant the 
vine in*' the middle of your space, and, instead 
of training an upright sxem, tak^ the two lowest 
shoots arid lead them along, one from each side of 
the plant, to become stems, to lie along within 
six inches or a foot of the ground. These will, 
of course, send out shoots, which you will train 
'Upright against the building, and which you will 
cue out alternately^ as directed in the other 
case. 

3li. HUCKLEBERRY. —It is well known 
that it grows wild in great abundance, in many 
parts, and especially in Long Island, where it 
gives rise to a holiday, called Huckleberry MoU' 
day. It is a very good fruit for tarts mixed with 
Currants ; and by no means bad to eat in its raw 
state. 

312. MADEIRA NUT.— See Walnut. 

' 313. MEDLAR. A very poor thing indeed. 
The Medlar is propagated by grafting on crab' 
stocks, or pear-slocks. It is, at any rate, espe- 
cially in this country, a thing not worthy of a 
place in a garden. At best, it is only one de- 
gree better thau a rotten apple, 

/ 314. MELON.— See Melon in Chapter lY. 

315. MULBERRY —This tree is raised from 
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euiimgs or from layers. See Paragrapbs 275 
and 277. The White-Mulberry, which is the 
finest, and which the Silk worm feeds on, grows 
wild, and bears. well, at two miles from the spot 
where, I am now writing. ' 

316. NECTARINE. — As to propagation, 
planting and cultivation, the Nectarine is^ in all 
respects the same as the peach, which, therefore, 
see: It is certainjy 9^ finer fruity especially the 
Violet Nectarine ; but. it is not grown, or, but 
very little, in America. I cannot beHeve, that 
there is any insurmountable obstacle in the way. 
It is grown in England \ety vieW, The White 
French would certainly do here; and it is the 
most beautiful of fruit, and a greater bearer, 
though not so fine in flavour as the Violet. The 
Newington, the Roman are by no means so good. 
r would have in the Garden three trees- of each 
of the two former. 

317. NUT.— Growg wild. Not worthy of a 
place in the Garden. Is propagated, and tfie fruit 
preserved, like Filberdy which see. 
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'. 318. PEAOH.-— The peacb being the princi- 
pal tree for thegardeiiy I sbaii, undt'r this heail^ 
give directions for pruning and forming tke 
tree, — Peaches are propagated by budding, Tiie 
stock should be of plumy for the reasons given 
in Paragraph 28,1. — The tree is to h^ planed, 
agreeably to the directions in Paragraphs 282 to 
288. And now. for the pruning and forming the 
tree. Look at Plate IV. Jig, 2, and pg, 3. 
The first is a peach tree such as I would have it 
at four or five years old ; the last is a peach tree 
s<ich as we generally see at thai age. The pracr 
lice is to plant the tree» and to let it grow in its 
own way. - The consequence is, that, in a few 
years, it runs up to a long naked stem uith two 
or three long naked limbs, having some liltle 
\ireak boughs at the tops, and, thetree being top- 
heavy, is, nineteen times out of twenty, leaning 
on one side ; and, it presents, altogether, a figure 
by no means handsome in itself or creditable to 
the owner. — This is fig, 3. — Now, to have^y. 2, 
the following is the way.-^The tree should,. ia 
the first place, be budded very near to the ground. 
After it be planted, cut it down to .within a foot 
and a half of the ground, and always cut sloping 
close to a bud. In this foot and a half, there 
will be many buds, and they will, the first sum- 
mer,, seed out many shoots. Now, when shoots 
begin to appear, rub them all off but thresy leave 
the top one, and one on each ude, at suitable 
distance slower down. These will, in time become 
limbs. The next year, top the upright shoot 
(that came out of the top bud) • again, so as to. 
bring out other horieontal limj^s, pointing in a 
different direction from those that come out the 
last year. Tiius the tree will get a ^ead. 



After this, yoa most keep down the aspiring 
^MMBls ; mudf. ef«ry >wioter c«( «tit some of the 
iPlndc wood, that- tbe tncei may not be over* 
bwdened^ with wood. If, in timet the tfee be 
getting thffi of bearing wood laawaarcb ike trui^, 
eatrsome at' the Kmbs- baek, xnd they will then 
•end ocit ttiany shoots, and fiU up (she Baked 
places^ The kiwest limb ef the tree, should 
eome oiil of the tronk at not more thlin 9 or 10 
inches i'rotn the ground. The greater part of the 
tree will be within the reach of > a. man from 
the ground ; and a short step-ladder reaehev the 
rest. — ^By this management, thie tree i& always in 
a state of fuH bearing. Ahcayn younff. To talk 
erf a tree's being Wffm emt is lionsense. Buty 
without pruning it will soon wear out. It is the 
pruning that m»kes U always young. . In the 
*^ Ecole dn Jurdin, Potageff'' by Monsieur Dc 
Cohtblbs, there is an aecoai^ of peach trees in 
full bearing at fifty years old. And, Lttle do 
people l»ere imagine to wbat a distance a peacb 
tree will) if properly managed, extend. Mr. de 
CoMBLES speiiks of numerous peach trees ex- 
tending to more than fifty feet in length on the 
treiis, and twelve feet in breadth, or height, and 
in %o\\ bearing in every ^rt. Here is a spi^ee 
of 9RC htmdred »9jiHare fieet, and, in case of a good 
crop, four peaches at least in erery square foot, 
making, in the whole, 2,400 peaches^ which 
would fill little «hort 49f ten or iweive bmhek^ 
This. is to be seen any year at ]Montrbi>il in 
France. To be silire, these treenare tied to tre^ 
lises and have walls at their bai^k ; but, this elim- 
inate requires* nettber ; and, surely, fine tveeaatad 
€ne frai^ anil large eropa .may be had in acoqniry 
where' bH^s^tam almost unknovmy and w|iei«i 
the ywuBg teit'iv nvtw ontoff by yroitey as tt.is 



■i EogkiDd aBd Franee. To ptMsrve tbe yciUtti^ 
Iniit in those countries, people ar6 eompelkd t9 
fi^mr tiie trees by some neans or other, ia Mart h 
•nd ApriL Here there nneds no such ihiagr* 
Whep you eee the bbsflom, you know thai tbe 
fvuit is to follow. By tookieg at the Pftui of tim 
Crarden, Plate I, you will see, that the Pintss 
No. 8 and 9, contain 30 trees and the two viiie^ 
tvelises. The Phtts are, yeu wiU roraemlier, 7<# 
leet loD^ and 56 W4de. Of course, putting 5 
trees one way and 4 the other, eaeh trt<e haa a 
space of 14 f«'et, sn that the branches may extend 
horisoAtally 7 (eet from the trunk of the tree, be- 
fore they meet. In these two Plats 14 feet wide 
is left clear for the gpope-vincs.-^ These 3K) 
Peath-trees, properly managed, woujd yield 
more fruit, even iti bnlk^ than a large orchard lo 
llie common way ; and ten times a^ mueh in point 
of value ; the size as well as the flavour of the 
fmit are great! v improved by this mode of qii2«- 
ture»-^However, the %0Tt is of very great eon^ 
sequence. It is curiou^ 'enough, that people in 
general think little of the sort in the case of 
peaches, though they ace so choice in the cat;e of 
apples, A peach is a peach, dt seems, though I 
kno^v of tio apples' between which there ia more 
difiVrenee than there is between dtiferent sorta of 
^^leaches, some of \ihich melt in I he moulh, w.bHe 
others are little better than a white' tnrnip. — The 
sort is, then, a matler of the first importance; 
and, thcnigh the sorts ave very nuraerous, the 
Ubirty trees, that I wauU have should be as iWl- 
bws : — 1 Viaifite ihitive, 6 Early A^^tUmthm, 
J' Van^ard, i& Rsfal George, <S Gneue Migr 
nome^ 4 £b^ '^SMnee, 8 GaHmndfi, ^ B^ii- 
ftttd*, ^ LatB Nabiesse. TWse are ali to be ImwI 
\ Pjufic», of Fluilik]g,in«lAi:s4slariiill aBd,.a8 
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to his wcrdy every bpdy knows Ihat it may be 
safely relied on. W(iat is the trifling expence 
of 30 irees ! And, when vou once have them, 
you propagate from them for your life. Even 
fofr the feeing of hogs, a gallon of peaches of 
either of the above sorts is worth twenty gallons 
of the poor, pale, tasteless things that we see 
brought to market. — As to dried peaches, every 
body knovis that they are managed aS dried ap- 
ples are ; only that they must be gathered for this 
purpose before they be soft. 

31D. PEAR. — Pears are grafted on pear- 
stocks, on quince'Stocks, or on those of the white' 
thorn. The last is best, because most durable^ 
and, for dwarf trees, much the best, because 
they do not throw up wood so big and so lofty. 
For orchards, pear-slocks are best ; but not from 
huchers on any account. They are sure to fill the 
orchard with suckers. — The pntning for' your 
pear trees in the garden should be that of the 
peach. The pears will grow higher; but they 
may be made to spread at bottom, and that will 
keep tliem from towering too much. They should 
stand together, in one of the Plats, 10 or 11. — 
The sorts of pears are numerous ; the bix that I 
should choose are, the Vet'galouset the Winter 
Bergamot^ the jyAtu'he, the Beurre, the ChmU' 
moTttelle, the Winter Bmichretian, 

320. PLUMS. — How is it that we Fee so 
few plums in America, when the markets are 
supplied with cart-loads in such a- chilly, shady, 
and blighty country as England. A Green- 
gage Plum is very little inferior to the very fioest 
pbach ; and I neVier tasted a better Green-gage 
than I have at New York. It must, therefore. 
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be DegligeDce. But Phma are prodigious bedren, 
too; and would be very good for hogs as well as 
peaches. — ^This tree is grafted upon pluin-stocks9> 
raised from stones by aQ means ; for suckefa send 
out a forest of suckers. — ^The pruning is precisely 
that of the peach. — ^The six trees that I would 
have in the garden should be ,4 OreengageB^ \ 
Orban, 1 Blue Perdfiffon. 

321. QUINCE.-^— Should grow in a moist place 
and in very rich ground. It is raised from ewt^ 
tingii or iaoferSf and these are treated like other 
cuttings aim layers.*— Quinces are dried like 
apples. 

322. RASBERRY.— A sort of woodtrherb, but 
produces fruit that vies, in point of crop as well 
8^ flavour, with that of the proudest tree. I have 
never seen them fine in America since I saw them 
covering hundreds of thousands of acres of 
ground in the Province of New Brunswick, They 
come there even in the interstices of the roeks, 
and, when the August sun has parched up the 
leaves^ the landscape is red with the fruit. Where 
woods have been burnt down, the rasberry aiid 
the buckle-berry instiantly spring up, divide the 
surface between them, and furnish autumnal 
fo6d for flocks of pigeons that cfarken the earth 
beneath their flight. Whence these plants comet 
and cover spots thirty or fovty miles square i 
.which have been covered with wopds for ages upon 
ages, I leave for philosophers to say, contenting 
myself with relating how they come and how 
they are treated in gardens. — They are raited 
from sucker^i though they may be raised from 
e>iit%ngs. The suckers of this year, are planted 
out^in^rows, six feet a part, and the plants tw6 

u 
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foci ft{MVt • 102 the rowf^ Thk ii danem U»i fiA, 
on^esrly- in the.spriiig* At th^ tiiiie.t)f pladiiilg 
tkey^sbould becatdowji towitliio a frot of the 
fBONHid . They snU' foeae a litliie, and- they will 
efliid oBt seYer»l suckers which* will beer- the best 
yetT.-^Ahoui feur is eoough to leave^ end* tkoie 

jof the strongest* These should be cot off tof the 
fall, or early in spring, to wtUiin. Iburleetef 
the ground, and should be tied to a dmali stake. 
A litraight braneh of LMU»i is best, and then the 
steke lasts alife-timd at least, let the life be as 
kmg as it may. The De&t year DHN-e* suokeis 
come u[V whidi are ta^eated in the. same wey;--^ 
Fifty clumps are enough, if well managed.-^ 
There are white and red, some like one best and 
seme the other. To kiAYe them fine, you nrast dig 
in manure' in' the Antunuiy and keep the gi^^nd 
dean diiring snomler by hoeing. — I hate tried to 
db^'the fruit ; but it lost its flavour^ Rash^rry' 
Jam is a deepHredstn^ry and rasberry-* wine is 
red brandy, mm, or whiskej; neither hliving 

. the taste of the fmit. To emt cherfies, preserved 
in( spirits^ is only, an apology, ande verf poor 
and mean one, for dram-drinking; a practice 
which every man ought to avoid, and the very 
UUbught of giving, way te which ought te make 
thn'cheek of a woman redden with shame^ 

323, STRAWBMmV.— This piant is ana^ 
tiwef ^ Ibelds-ahd woeds heM^ as it^svin &ti[ 
lope. There' are many set(ts, and aH^^ape iiif(* 
proved (by cuWvation^ The Starlef^ the A^im^ 
the* TWib^y* the J9^f-4ots, or high-steHted, and 
aMny otbeii,-semeof 'nJhichare' wl i ili , and dome 
ef so deef ia vnd ante appreanh tewe«ds at bkiakV 
Uotsai^ wUch eant is best iv^eff MdMkuItt A^i^ 



from you^g pbnU 4h%i ff»w ^oui of > the-^ oaci« 
lo Hhe summer tibe plant .^euis * forth*^ nmnfri. 
Where these ioucb the^grouod, ata certain dis* 
tMnce from the plant, come roots, and from these 
roota, a , plant .spripfs op. Thta plant is pikt ciat 
earfy m the fall. It takes- root before winter ^ 
akid the next year - it will iear a little ; and send 
out runners of itao«n.< — ^To make a Strawberry* 
bed, plant three rows a foot a part, < and at % 
in^phes .a part in the rows. Keep the ground 
dean, and the new picmts, coniiag4rom runners^* 
will fill up the whote of the ground, and will 
extend the bed on thesides. — Cut off the rudiiera 
at six inches distance from the sides, and then 
you have a bed three feet wid^, covering edl the 
ffraund ; and this is the best way ; for the fruit 
then lodges on the stems and leaves, and is not 
beaten into the dirt by heavy rains, which it is 
if the plants stand in clumps with clear ground 
between them. — If you have more beds than one, 
there should be a clear space of two feet wide 
between them, and this space should be well 
manured and deeply digged every fall, and kept 
clean by hoeing in the summer. If weeds come 
up in the beds, they should be carefully pulled 
out.— In November the leaves should be cut 
off with a scythe, or reap-hook, and ther^ should 
be a little good mouldy manure scattered over 
them. — They will last in this way for many years. 
When they begin to fail, make new beds. Sup- 
posing you to have five or six beds, you -may 
make one new-one every year ; and thus keep 
your supply always ample. 

324. VINE.— See Grape. 

825. WALNUT.— The butter-nut, the black 
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walnut, the hfickory, or white walnut are dl in- 
habitants of the American woods. The Engltsh 
and French Walnut, called here the Madeira 
Nut, is too sensible of the frost to thriye much in 
this climite. Two that I sent to Pennsylvania in 
1800 are alive, and throw out shoots everr year ; 
but they have got to no size, their shoots being 
generally cut down in winter. — Walnuts are 
raised from seed. — To preserve this seed, which 
is'also the fruit, you must treat it 'like that of 
the Filberd, which see. — It is possible, that the 
Madeira Nut grafted upon the black walnut, or 
upon either of the other two, might thrive in 
this climate. 
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Of Flowers, and of Ornamental Cardcnxng 

Ml GeneraL 

326. My reasons for making Flowers a part of 
ray subject, have been stated in Paragraphs 
and 97. However, if the American Farmer hare 
no taste for flowers, his wife and daughters may; 
and this part of the book can, at any rate, do 
him: DO harm.' 

32T. Under the head of Flowers come flowrijig 
trees and shrubs ; and, therefore, I must, in this 
place,, say a little of these and of ornamental 
gardening. It is by no means my intention to 
attempt to give an account of a// the flowers that 
come into the florist's catalogue. That catalogue, . 
with only a very short description of each flower, 
would fill ten volumes, each surpassing this in 
bulk. I do not blame the taste Of those who 
study botany 9 and who 'find pleasure in the pos- 
session of curioiis trees and plants ; but, all tha( 
Lsball attempt, is, to speak of those flowers 
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that stand most prominent as to their capacity of 
making a beautiful showsaiA of sending forth 
fragrance. 

328. As to the ipot fof flowers^ the smaller 
kinds, and even small shrubs, such as roses, dwarf 
honey-suckles^ and the like, , may be planted by 
the sides of tfae broad'^alks in the kitchen gar- 
den, or, a little piece of ground may be set apart 
for the purpose. In cases where diere are what 
are usually called pleasur^grounds, large shrubs, 
and, if the grounds be extensive lofty trees come 
in. And, in the placing <of the whole of the 
trees and plants, the most lofty should be farthest 
from the walk. 

S29. As to the manner of sowing, planting, 
transplanting, and cultivating,- what has been 
said of fruit trees and of garden vegetables and 
herbs applies here. The ground must be good^ 
well tilled, and kept clean, or the plants ^nd 
flowers will not be fine. ^ 

330. Before I proceed to the Alphabetical List, 
let me again observe, that I merely give a 
selectiofiy such as appears to me to be best cal- 
culated for gratifying, at different seasons, the 

.sight, or the smell, or both. That there is a 
great deal in rarity is evident enough ; for» while • 
the English think nothing of the Hawthorn^ the 
Americans think nothing of the Arbutvsy the 
Hhododendron, the Kaimia and hundreds of other 
shrubs, which are amongst the choicest in Eng- 
land. The little dwarf brush stuff, that infects 
the plains in Long Island under the name of 
*' KfU^Calf*^ is, under a fine Latin name, a 

' ehoice green-house plant in England, selling for 
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^ doM«r when not big^ger than a handful of thjrpne. 
Nay, that accuned stinking thing, with a yellow 
flower, called the '* Piain- Weed,"*^ which is the 
torment of the neighbouring fanner, has been, 
above all the plants in this world, chosen as the 
most conspicuous ornament of the front of the 
King of England'^ grandest palace, that of 
Hampton-Court, where, growing in a rich soil 
to the height of five or six feet, it, under the 
name of ** Goidtn Rody^ nods over the whole 
length of the edge of a walk, three quarters of a^ 
mile long and, perhaps, thirty feet wide, the" 
most magnificent, -perhaps, in Europe. But, be 
not too hasty, American, in laughing at John 
Bull's king ; for I see, as a choice flower in yovr 
gardens, that still more pernicious European 
weed, which the French call the Coque/icoi, 
and the English, the Com-Popjn^ which stifles 
the barley, the wheat, and especially the peas, 
and. frequently makes the fields the colour of 
blood. 

381.. This is quite sufficient to show the power 
of rarity in affixing value on shrubs and fiowers. 
The finest flowering trees and shrubs in England 
have been got from America. The Wild Cherry, 
which they call the bird'cherry, whidi here grows 
sometimes to the height of a hundred feet, and 
one of which I can now see from my window 
.more than seventy feet high ; the Locfist, most 
beautiful of trees and best of timber ; the Ca- 
t alpha y blossoms far more beautiful than those of 
the horse-chesnut, broad and beautiful leaves 
that do not scorch in the hottest sun; all the 
beauti^nlly blowing Laurel tfihe; the Rtme of 
Charon (as it is called here) an^ the AUhea 
Frutex : the Azalia,o{ all colours; Ro$es of 
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krg«ar kindy abm^aAt liaf»» ibftt 1 atver smt 
liMre, aiid that is the ikkig wfaioh tone cail ikn 
Jftmit]^ 'iSW. It thM six leaves in iisiJowv^ 
wbiofa is nvibeffetiiiof iiie flewer ef Ite lawjfc 
riM. The wiiele ftewer when fffMQ^ is abciH 

^<»f tbeitieet bear UoseoiM fquite vhi4et <«ii| 
■Ji tiB^ 'Mossoins 4»f a ^hitildi ipeecli .btowoi 
mokmr. Tliese bleesaons ceme dbe sonftei^ i» ilie 
apnng. Tlie J ae« out/til/,i in Loqg Island^ m ftb# 
ifst week in 'Mt^, wbiob is raiher earner (liM 
Ibe iwafch-biacmiw. kkE^yko^t they wouki be 
out lull, <cm mn average of years, in ibe /oa wetk 
'^ February 9 M^kicli is 'an aalicipation of all Ikcir 
sbrobs^ Tbe trees, wbiob is a great ^fuabty^ 
tbriTe well vnder other tre&8^ wbiob > indeed , seeais 
lo be their eature^. You see^ frott a great dis- 
taoce, tbeir brigbt and large blossoms, uoaccoiB* 
panied by leaves, shiDing Iht^pugh tbe boogha of 
the other trees; and some of them reach the 
height of ybr/t^/ee^ This, therefore, is a very 
fine lowering tree ; and yet I sever saw one of 
tbe kind in England. How beautiful a gi^ve 
might be m^ide of this tref", the wildHsberry, the 
Locust, ihc Catalpba, and tbe Althea-fnitex ! 
And here they are all, only for the trouble of 
towing ; for from the se^d the tree will surely 
Gouie. 

332. I shall new proceed to give an Alpha- 
betical List of such fiowriag Trees, ^brubs aad 
Piaats as I tbi&k worthy of cukivaiicui ;> or, ra<fc 
ther, that I imys(4f would wish 4io have about oiy 
house, or in niy garden. As I go a» 1 shall stal^ 
some particulars here alM there relatk^ to pM>«> 
pagation and managemeBt ; tot, to be very psffw 
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ticdlar woaM be superfluous, seeing that such 
full directions have been given in fhe former 
parts of the work, as to the sowing of all seeds, 
great as well as small-; as to the raising of trees 
and plants from cuttings, slips, layers and suckers, 
and as to cultivation and tillage. Flowers are 
divided into annuals, biennials and perennials. 
The first blow and die the .year they are sown ; 
the second blow the second year and then die ; 
the third sometimes blow the first year and some- 
times not, and die down to the ground annually, 
but spring up again every spring. I have not made 
separate lists ;Jbut have included the whole in one 
Alphabetical List. There are sixty trees, shrubs 
and plants altogether ; and, if properly culti- 
vated, these will give a grand b)oom from May 
to November. 
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3d3. ALTHEA FRUTEX.— Itis raised from 
seed, or from suckers. There are several sorts, 
a» to colours. They should be mixed to makie a 
variety. Save the seed in November or Decem- 
ber. The pods are full. Sow in the spring. 
Seed produces the handsomest shrub ; and it is 
to be got almost any where. 

334. ANEMONE.— This is a very beautiful 
flower, and worthy of great pains. It is raised 
from seed, or from pieces of the roots. ' Sow the 
'seed in spring. The plant does not blow th^ 
first year. ^ The root, which is tuberous, is taken 
up in the fall, dried in the sun, and put by in the 
dry till spring, when it is put into the ground 



aipaiD. Andy 4urii)g .the . «iiiiiiiie£» ji - Muds ..oiU 
young rooin^ which must^be tak«a off Aod^plwit^ 
out, to beoome blawer^. rThare is a, great var 
riety of colours aod of sizes. of th^^ flower. 

835. ABBUTUS.-^^A pretty evergreon, as 

well known as the oak -tree; and i&4o be go^ 
every where. 

336. ASTRE (China).— A^^r^f is French {m 
'^ , star, and this flower, in its shape, resembles a 

star to our view. -It is annual ^ bears great quan- 
tities of seed, and is sown early in spring. ' An 
infinite variety of colours, and great quaatitiea 

, of blossonos. It gives no smell ; but a clump of. 

, it furnishes a great maiss of beauty to the sight. 

337. AURICULA.—This is one of the flowers, 
the sorts of which, are distinguished by having 
awarded to them the names of famous men and 
women, famous cities, and famous battles, and 
so forth; It may be raised from seed ; but the 
flowers proceeding from plants so raised, do not 
resemble the flowers of the.motfaer pbAt, .^xeepi. 
by mere accident. It is a chance if ycm get «. 
finejUmer from a whole sown bed. Now-and- 

then one of this description oomesy however, anfit 
this adds to the list of names, if it happen to be 
one of the like of which has not made its appear- 
ance before. Auriculas are, therefore, propa- 
gatied by partii^ the roots, and every root seiids 
out several yaang plants anniualiy. Wb^n^sowov 
(bey do not bK»w till the sec<md year ; bu^ the oU 
root lasts for many yeurs. Some of' these ahonM 
be p^ted, and kept to blow 4n the gree»4ioiMe» 
If planted in the* natural groimd, they -ougbi to 
be covered a tlittle in the wiiitar« Tbere ai* 
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Bifttiy hundred? of sorts with names , So many 
indeed, that the gpdlfathers in Englsind have been 
so put to it for great personages to baptize the 
'flowers after, that they have been compelled to 
resortto the heroes and heroines of Romance ; 
accordingly they have Don Quickset and Sancho. 
Hdwever, vanity supplies the ftdrists, as well as 
the ^ip-owners, with a great store of nameSy apd 
auriculas, like ships, are very frequently honoured 
•with the names of the original proprietor's wife or 
daughter. 

038. AZALIA.--That nttle American Ho- 
neysuckle that impedes our steps when shooting 
on the skirts of woods. It, however, blows pro- 
fusely, though it has no smell like the English 
hooeysuckle. 

389. BALSAM is an annual and a most bean- 
itful piant, with great abundance of flowers. Sow 
when you sow Melons, at a distance of four feet; 
leave only one plant in a place ; let the ground 
be rich and kept clean ; it will blow early in 
Jtily j and will keep growing and blowing till the 
froi^t comes, and then, like the cucumber, it is 
instantly cut down. I have seen Balsams in 
Penfisyltania & feet high, with side-branches 
2 feet long, and with a stem much bigger than 
my wrist, loaded whh beautiful blossoms. Plant, 
branch, leaf, flower; all are most elegantly 
formed', atwl the colours of the flower cxtraordi- 
nanly vivid' and varions; There are, however^ 
some more double than others, and' some varia- 
gsted. 'Hie-seed of these should be sowed, and 
incomes in great iBilHmdftace; The flbwer ofthiet 
Babamr has no «meii.- 
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' 340. BBIAR(Sweet).— A well known shreb 
of the rwB kind. Kowb of it careful! j.plant^ 
and pruned make very^good hedges, and it wilL . 
grow in almost any ground, though fastest in 
. good ground. 

341. CAMILLIA.^This shrub, which is of 
the hurel-tribef has lately beei^ introduced in 
England from Japan. It bears a flower, which, 
when open, resembles a good deal a large full- 
blown rose; and these flowers, ojq difierent 
plants, are of diflerent colonrs. It ii^ raised, 
doubtless, from seed ; but it may be grafted on 
the Hawthoi-n ; and, I dare say, on the Crab, 
Some of the "plants have been sold at 20 or 30 
pounds each. By this time they are probably 
sold at a dollar. The plant as well as the flQwer 
are handsome; and certainly ctc^^iit^«/or^q/ittft^ 
nay easily be brought from England. They 
will stand the winter as well as any of the 
American laurels. 

342. CARNATION.— Sere is beauty and 
fragrance, and both in the highest degree. There 
are various sorts, distinguished, like those of the 
Ahnc\i\%f by names ; and, what is said of the 
•eed of the Auricula applies here. If sown, the 
carnation does not blow till the second year. 
It is usually propagated by layers. While 
it is blowing, it sends out several side shoots 
n«ar the ground. These are pinned- down in 
Jiugmtt to the earth with a little .stick vwith a 
hook at the end of it. A little cut, or tongue, 
is made on the under side of the shoot y and 
thus the head of the shoot is brought upright. 
The part that touches the |^round is well co- 
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Tc^d witl^ earth*; aod twit come out here before 
the fall. Then the stalk, which connects the 
youngs plant with the old one is cut ofif; the 
50Dng plant is transplanted, and the next year 
it blows. The' old root does not stand another 
yearwefll; and, therefore, its branches are thas 
made use Qf to keep up the race and the sort. — 
Carnations are rather tender as to frost. And 
mast be well covered in this country to live 
through the winter. Ills best to put them in 
large pots to give room for laying: and to keep 
them in a green-house in winter, or in some . 
house, where they can hav^ sun and air. How- 
ever, they merit all the pains that can be be- 
stowed upon them. 

343, CATALPHA.— That beautiful Ame- 
rican tree mentioned in Paragraph 329. 

' 344. €LOV£. — Is only a more handy and 
less esteemed sort of Carnation, which see. 
It may be propagated like the Carnadon; or, by 
cuttinffSf which is the easier way. Instead o{ laying 
down the side shoots, you cut them off. Then 
you cut away the hard part of the shoot, stri]^ 
off three or four of the bottom leaves. Tip the 
rest of the leaves ; make a little split in the 
butt of the shoot, and, then, with a little smooth 
pointed stick, plant the cutting in the ground. 
This is to be done early in A a gust. The young 
Cloves will have roots in the fall ; and you may 
transplant them into the open ground or into 
pots to blow the next year. The old Clove 
plant will, however, blow for many years. I 
sbould think, that, with good covering, such as 
directed for spinach^ . Cloves would live but the 
winter in this country. 

X 
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34&» COLUMBINK~A joetmnio/. Yciy 
commoQ ; but very prett^r* 

346» COWSLIP.— This U one of the four 
flowers^ without which English pastoral poetry 
would be destitute of that which awakeus the 
most delightful ideas. The Cov^slipf (he Prim^ 
roie>^ the Violet, and the Daisy, are of endless 
recurrence in that species of writing. Thej all. 
come early in the spring; and are all beautiful. 
Neither of them is seen here> and they all might; 
for they will bear any severity of weather. The 
Cowslip is of the Polyanthus Iribe. It is of a 
delicate yellow colour, and sends forth many 
blossoms from the same stem, which rises about six 
inches from the ground. It may easily be propa-, 
gated from seed, which it bears in great abun- 
dance, but, when you once have a plant, the 
easiest way is to propagate from offsets* The 
plants raised from seed do not blow till the se- 
cond year. The plant is perenniaf. The flower 
has a delicate sweet smell, and also sweet taste, 
as a proof of which, capt-loads of the flowers, 
plucked from the stalks, are sold in London to 
make '' vcine'^ with ; that is to say to fUrnish 
drinkers with an apology for swallowing, spirits 
under thiS specious name of Cowslip- wine. The 
leaf of the flower very much resembles in shape 
the under lip of a cow^ whence, ] suppose, our 
forefathers gave the plant the name of cowslip. 

347. CROCUS.— A bulbous rooted plant,- 
rery well known. It is recommended by its ear* 
liness. It is perfectly har^y. Tiie only thing jto 
do, when it is once planted, is t^ take care that 
it does not fill all the ground near it. There ^are- 
yellow, blue^ and white Oropusea. "Awd iktiff 



«re pUaMBt'lrhen ocAhing etsef is in bloom, 'ex- 
cept, at leuty'the ^Snewdrop, %hicb departs soon 
'iiil«r tbef €jPOcas begWa to appear. 

j348..1>A{3Ys—rI cannot say, wtthiDr^ndei^ti 

4iBmsalsy in.'ooe of his fine peoms, that- ^^^tlie 
^* IhXhy tmelU-m sweet f^ for. it has refy little 
mmeW ; but it>is a jnost beaut^l iittte fiiywer, and ^ 
Mows without cewing at all tifnes when the grass 

^growsyhowerier little that may be. . The opening 
of the Daisy is tlie sure sign that there is grovsUi 

•going on in the. grass ; and these little flowers be- 
^ipangle the lawns, and the meadows, the green 
banks and the gilades all ovier England. Their 

.colours present an 'endless variety ; and those 

.grown in gardens are double. The fleid^-Daisy is 
single and about the- size of a York-^ispence. 
Those in the gardens are soiBetimes as broacl! asiA 

, quarter of a dollar. And there is one sort, catted 
^ the Heti~andiehicken Daisy, that has a ring of 

, little flowers surrounding the main flower. This 
plant may be raited from offsets or seed, in which 

<last case it blows the second year. It is. perennial. 

.349. G£RANIUM wanls>/ia?'e;in^s«n/^tomake 
it' the flnesi flow er-plant of which I have a^y know- ' 
led ge . 3ome gi ve us flower with little or no* leaf; 

, others have beauty of leaf, as well as of flower, 
but give us no frao^rance; others, like the rose, 
,give us this ailded to beauty of flower and of 

.leaf, but, it give us them only for a part of the 
year. Bat, the Geranium 'has beautiful loaf, 

.. beautiful flower, fragrant smell froxn ieaf as well 
tis from .fi^wer, and these it has ianevter^ceasc^g 
abundance ; and as to varUty of saris, • as wellan 
leaf as in flower, it- surpasses ev<en the flowi^r 
of the Auricula. How delightful the country, 
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where Qeraiiiums form tbe underwood, and the 
Myrtles tower above ! Softly, ray friends. ^Be- 
neath that underwood lurks the poispnous lizards 
and serpents, and through those Myrt)e boughs the 
deadly, winged adders rostle ; while all around is 
dry and burning sand. The Geranium is a na- 
tive of the South of Africa ; and, though it will 
not receive its death-blow from even a sharpish 
'frost, it will not ensure the winter, even in the 
mild climate .of England. But, then, it is -so 
easy of cultivation, it grows so fast, blows so 
soon, and is so little troublesome, that it seems 
to argue an insensibility to the charms of nature 
not to have Geraniums if we have the means of 
bbtikining earth and sun. — The Geranium is pro- 
pagated* from seed, or from cuttings. The seed, 
like that of the Auricula, does not produce 
flower or leaf like the mother plant, except by 
chance. It is easily saved, ajad for curiosity's 
lake, may be sown to see if a new variety will 
come. But, a cutting, from any part of the 
plant, old wood or young wood, stuck into the 
ground, or into a pot, will grow and become a 
plant, and will blow in a month from the time 
joo put it intt> the ground. You must have 
plants, 'indeed, to cut from ; but these may be, 
in small number at any rate, in a window, during 
winter. When the spring comes cut them up 
into cuttings, put these in the ground where you 
wish to have plants during the summer. They 
will be in bloom by July, and, before 'October 
will be large as a currant tree. Take off cut- 
tings from these pluring September, put them in 
pots, and they are ready for the next spring. H 
you have a Oreen-housey you have Geraniums in 
full bloom all the long dreary winter. 



.960. eUfiLDSR4(OS&— This is caiMlim 
-.tkeSmmv^afi trifB. It is raised eitiier from kiy- 

ers or suckers. ^Its bloom: is of short duration; 

but,, for the time, makes a grand show in a shrub- 
I/bery. The stickers of it ought to be dug clean ' 
••way BTery year. 

3&1. HAWTHORN. — This 4ree ^has been 
4. amply describe in Ck^ptter I. undev^ ^he head of 
1 Fencing. Soaetimes iiia ciUed Hawthorn^. and 
eometioKs Wbittt^thecn. 

..3&2.> H£c4RT's*£AS£, or Pons^.— A beao*- 

itiful little 4Bmiia/, which haa great varieties, and 

all of them pretty. It blows all the'suunner. It 

I may be sftwn in the fall* witfioatany ci^re about 

. eoveriog the greuod ; but, it must not come vp, 

in tbis country 9 till spriug. 

353. HEATH.— The common English heath 
is hardy, but ugly. The Heaths from Africa. are 
of infinite variety. InsigniGcant in flower, how- 
ever, and must be hQused in Winter. They are 
propagated from seed, or from slips, > and .will last 

. a long while. A few in a green-house are pretty ; 
and they look gay in winter. 

354. HOLLYHOCK.— Thjs is a fine showy 
plant for a shrubbery. There are double and 
single, and none but .the double should be culti- 
Tated. It may be raised from seed, of from off- 
sets. If the former it do; s not blow till the se- 
cond year. It will remain in the ground many 
years, and is perfectly hardy. 

3*5. HOLLYHOCK (Chine8e).-.This is a 
more lender and iar more beautiful kind than the 
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commoh. It is raised from seed only y blows tht 
second year, and on/i/ that year. It is, therefore, 
a biehniaL 

I 

K 

356. HONEYSUCKLE.— This, amongst all 
English shrubs, is the only rival of the Rose ; 
and, if put to the vote, perhaps as many persons 
would decide for the one as for the other. Its 
name indicates its sweetness of tttstey und the 
smell is delightful almost beyond comparison. 
The plant is also beautiful : it climbs up houses 
and over hedges ; it forms arbors and bowers : 
and has a long-contlnuec) succession of blossoms. 
It grows wild in all parts bf England, in many 
parts covering the hedges and climbing^ up. the 
ti^ees. There is little variety as to sorts. That 
which is cultivated has a larger and deeper-co- 
h>ured bloom, but the wild has the sweetest 
smell. — It may be propagated from seed; but 
always 2S from cuttings ; put into the ground in 
the spring, and treated like other wood-cuttings. 
See Paragraph 275. 

357. HYACINTH.— This is a bulbms-rooied 
plant, and, like ail the plants of that class, is 
perennial. It may be raised from seed; but, as 
in the case of the Auricula and maoy other plants, 
it is many chances to one, that, out of a whole 
bed, you (jlo not get a good flower; and, per- 
haps, it is a hundred to one that you do not get 
a flower to resemble the mother plant. There- 
fore* none but curious florists attempt . to raise 
from seed. The roots are propagated from off- 
^sets ; that is to say, the ihother root, while it is 
blowing, sends out, on its sides, several young 
ones. The old root, young ones and alt, are 
put away in a dry place, out of the reach ofse- 
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▼fere frost, til! spring. Then, whert you plant 
iVe old one out to blow again, you take off the 
joang ones and plant them also. They do not 
blow the first yee^r, and, if weak, not the second. 
But, in time, they do ; and then they produce 
offsets. This is the way the 'Hyacinth is multi- 
plied^ It is a fine aiid fragrant fiower; it blows 
early, and will blow well even in glasses in a 
room; butbetter in earth. A fine flower for a 
green-house, where it would be out in full bloom 
while the snow was on the ground. 

358. JASMIN. — Has the merit of a very de- , 
lightful smell, and that only. Its leaf and flower 
are insignificant. It climbs, however, and is 
good to cover bowers. It is easily raised from 

' cuttings. See Paragraph 275. 

359. JONQUIL. — An elegant ?ind sweet 
smelling bulbous rooted plant. Propagated, and 
cultivated in all respects, like the Hyacinth, 
which see. 

360. KALMIA. — An evergreen shrub of 
great beauty, and of several varieties, great 
quantities of which are seen in most of the rocky 
woodlands of this country. 

361. KiLL-CALF.— Mentioned in^aragraph 
328, which see. It is a Jwarf shrub, and may 
be raised from se,ed, or from suckers. It is very 
pretty. When in bloom it resembles a large 
clump "of Sweet Williams. It is so pretty 
that i\is worth having in the green-house* where 
it would blow, probably in April, in Long 
Island. 
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. .362. . LABUKNHAM. — This is a talLand 

beautiful shrubs loaded, when in bloom, with 

yellow blossoms, in chaios ; whence it is. some- 

r. times called the Q^tlden Chain. • I sent one 'Otut 

. to Pennsylvania in 1800 ; Jbut, though. a/iv6Dow» 

it. has never got to any height, and has never 

xJbome. blossoms^ « being continiially nipped by 

. the winter. That it will grow and thrive in this 

coantry is, however, certain ;• fot If saw two y&rj 

Jnetiees in. grand bloom in the garden, between 

Brooklyn and .the Turnpike gate, last spring. 

It is- raised from the seed as easily as Indian 

.Cornjs. 

363.. LARKSPUR.— An anmud of no smell, 
..but of great variety as to cQlours^aod, when in 
a clump, or bed, preseoting a ^eat mass of 
bloom. There is a dwarf and a tall sort. The 
dwarf is the best. There is a bafttnching kind, 
which is^gofid for nothing. 

364. LILAC. — Desirable for its great masses 
of fine large bunches of bloom. There is the 
While, the£lue,.and the Reddish. It is propa- 
gated' from suckers, of which it sends out too 
many, and from which it should be kept as clear 
as possible. It is an ugly shrub when out of bloom. 
The leaves sooo become brown. Therefore, 
there should be but few. Lilacs in a shrubbery. 

365. LILLEY OF THE VALLEY.— This 

the ouly Lilley that I should like to have. It is 
is a pretty little dwarf plant, that thrives best in 
the shade, where it produces beautiful blossoms 
of exquisite sweetness. It is a bulboui it>o^, and 
propagated from offsets* 
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366. LOCUST.— Well known, and sufficienUy 
noticeiJ io Paragraph 329. It may be rais^ 
from sucker^ ; but best from seed^ which always 
makes the sttaightest trunk. 

367. LUPIN. — A species of pea or tare, and 
frequently cultivated in the fields, and eaten in 
soup and otherwise, by the Italians, and in the 
South of France. It grows, however, upon a 
stiff stem , ands upright, and bmnches out, like 
a tree in miniature. There is a great variety of 
sorts, as to colour of flower as well as to size of 
plant. The Yellow dwarf is the best, and it 
smeHs very sweet. Thts plant is, of course^ an 
(annual, 

368. MAGNOLIA.--One of the finest of the 
laurel tribe. It can be raised from seed, or from 
layers, A very fine shrUb indeed. There are 
several varieties of it. 

369. MIGNONETTE.— An annual that bears 
abundance of seed. The plant and the, flower 
do not surpass those of the most contemptible 
weed ; but the flower has a very sweet smell. It 
may, if you have a green-house, be had at any 
time of the year. The plants may stand at four- 
or ^\e inches asunder ; but, if they stand thicker^, 
the bloom is inferior, and does not last so long. 

370; MORNING STAR,— This fine shrgb 
has been sufficiently described^in Paragraph 329« 
It can be raised from seed, or from layers. 

371 . MYRTLE.— The Myrtle* is a native of 
climates where it is never cold. It will not 
endure eveq November all out, in Long Island. 



9o liave'it,tls«reibre,4t must ibe lioos^d in winter. 
fft'iBaybe raided frem seed, cuttings^ slips,- «r 
layers. 'The leaf of- -ttie M^^rUehas a fine snieM; 
^ and, when the tree is 'in bloomit ia^preHy. • Svtt^ 
it is a gloomy looking shrub. One Geranium is 
'worth a thousand ' Myrtles. Tlie broad- leaved 
'Myrtle is the best in every respect, and ospe- 
eially because it'is easily brought to hhw. 

372. NAR€1S8US.-->A bulboas^rooted 
' plant,' managed pi^ecisdy like the ^ Hyefcmtht 
'which see. It blows early, is , very beautiful, 

and has a delightful smell. Nothing is easier 
'than the propi^ation and management of flowers 
of thi^tribe, and few are more pleasing. Tbe 
Narcissus is a very nice thing for a parlour, or a 
green-house. 

373. PASSlON-FLOWHR.-^o called be- 
cause the flower has a Cross in the middle, and 
rays, resembling a glory, round the edges of it. 
It is a singularly beautiful flower. The plant is 
also beautiful, ft is a tlimber, like theHoney- 
sctekle ; and, like that, has a -suceessioa of blos- 
soms that keep it in bloom a long while. It is 
raised from cuttings, which, treated as other cut- 
tings are, easily take root. 

374. PCE'ONY.-^A perennial that may be 
raised from seed or ofisets. A grand flower for 
shrubberies. Each flower is usually as big as a 
tea-cup, and one plant will sometimes produce 
twenty or thirty. 

375.^ PEA (Sweet.)— There are a great va- 
.riety in the annual sprts as to colour of blossom, 
and, there is a perenhial sort, called everlasting 
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ja«0. TbM ' Haadft, of cou rse,. yean after yetib 
Tfaeoiheraard sovo and cokivated like the-ooai^ 
mongarden pea. • They should ibaTe-geaie^tickl' 
ta^keepihem up. This i» ^. r ery showy floweni 
and remamsin bloom.a long white, 

376: PINK.— This flower is too well kaown 
to need describing here. There are a. great Ya«i 
riety of sorts, as to the Iflower; but all are culti- 
vated ID the same way ; exactly as .directed for 
itie Clove, which see. The Pink root wiiMast a 
great many years ^ but, the flower is seldom^so 
flrie as the tirst year of the plant's blowing. 

377. POLYANTHUS.— Every thing thathas 
been said of the Auricula (which see) lyay be 
said of the Poiyanihus'. it ia a very fvetty 
flower, and universally esteemed. It blows fineat 
out of the hot sun. Polyanthuses^ are best in 
beds ; for a great part of their merit consiiftte of 
the endless variety which they present to t'l ceye. 
The Polyanthus has a delicately sweet suiell, like 
that of the Cowslip. 

378. POPPY.— A very bad smell, but stilt 
is to be sought for on account of its very great 
variety in size, height and in flower; and on ac- 
count of the gayness or that flower.. The seed 
pods of some are of the bulk of a tiKee pound 
weight, while those of others are not so big as 
even a- small pea. The smaUest, however, con* 
tains about a thousand seeds^ and these come up, 
and the plants floumsh, with very little care. A 
pretty large bed, with two or three hundred sons 
in it, is a s|>ectacle hardly surpassed in beauty . 
by any Uiiog. in the vegetable creation. It is an 
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«iifiiiei/» of eouree. It is well known as a mediei^ 
sMlpUuft ; but» it is not so well known as a plant 
from the seed of which Ma^ladroil is sometimes 
made ! The Germans, oh the Rhin^ ciiltiyate 
whole fields of it for this purpose. It may be as 
well, therefore, for us to take care not to use 
German Sallad-Oil, which, howe^ver, can with 
great difficult j be distinguished from oil of olives. 

379. PRIMROSE.— A beautiful little flower of 
a pale yellow and delicate smell. It comes very- 
early in the spring ; and continues a good while 
in bloom. Of the fibrous rooted flowers .ft is the 
next to the Daisy in point of earliness. It is an 
universal favourite ; and, in England, it comes 
abundantly in woods, pastures and banks. It is 
perennial like the Cowslip, and is propagated 
in the same manner. How beautiful a Long-Island 
wood would look in Aprils the ground beneath 
the trees being decked with Primroses ! 

ago. RANUNCULUSL— Is a flower of the 
nature of the Anemone, which see. It is propa- 
gated and cultivated in the same manner. These 
two flowers are usually planted out in beds, where 
they make a very fine show. 

381. RHODODENDRON.-It never occurred, 
perhaps, to any American* to give this fine name 
to the laurel with a long narrow leaf and great 
bunches of blue, pink, ,or white flowers, the 
balls, or pods, containing which appear the year 
before the flower. It is, however, a beautiful 
shrub, and /lot less beautiful on account of its 
frequently covering scores of acres of rocAy sides 
of hills, or on account of English Gardeners be- 
lieving that it requires bog^earth (though, fetched 
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from many miles disianoe, at Tftstiexpmice) to 
inake it grow and blow ! 

382. ROSES.— A volume larger thai this would 
not describe the differences in all the scMrts of this, 
which has for ag«8, been considered as the Queen 
of Flowers^ the excellences of which to attempt 
to describe would be to insult the taste of every 
reader. I shaliy therefore, merely apeak of 
the propagation and the management of the plant* 
All roses may be propagated from 4seed; but, 
as the seed seldom oomes up till the second yecnr, 
and as the plants come to perfection slowly, the 
usual mode of propagaiioa of all awts, except 
the China Rotey is by suckers. These come out 
near old stems, during the summer; 4hey are dug 
up in the £Btllvand phinted out. In the spring 
they rare out down near to the ground, and, Che 
'next -^«ar9 they blow. — The China Rose is so 
easily raised from cmttings^ that little bits, put 
in the ground in spring, will be trees, and have 
a profusion of bloom before the fall. This Rose 
is in bloom, in England, from May till January ^ 
if 4he soil and situation both be good.—- It is very 
strange that Mr. Marshall should set this down 
amongst '' tender shrubsy^ and say, that *' it will 
**• not do abroad^ except in the summer moiiCA«.'* 
It stands the winter as well as the oak , and, f 
have, for years, had it, against the front of wj 
house, blowing finely at Christmas, without any 
attempt at covering, in America, in the open 
air, it might not be in bioom at Christmas ; but 
it stands the winter as well as any tree that can 
be named. It is beautiful for the Green*hoUse ; 
for there it, mixed with Geraniums, blow beauti- 
fully all the winter long. As to the management 
•f roses ; the grouadwihould be good, and dug 
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every auiuoiD as directed for fruit trees, 
shduld be manured frequentljr.' They should 
(except whenirained against walls or over bow- 
era) be kiRpictit down /on? / for, when they get 
long stems and limbs, they, like peach trees, not 
only look ugly, bat bear but few flowers, and 
those very mean ones. They should, therefore, 
be cut to within a fout, or less, of the ground; 
uid all dead or weak wood should be pruned out 
dose without leaving any ugly stubs. 

383. SIBERIAN CHAB.— This Shrub is, by 
iomey esteemed for i\m fruit j of which they make 
a conserve, more, I imagine, to gratify the sight 
than to gratify the palate. But, asala//s^«6, 
it yields, for the time,- to very few. There is 
the red-blossomed and the white-blossomed. The 
branches of both, when in bluom, present ropes 
of flowers, whJe the trunk, the limbs, the branches 
and the leaves are all delicate Jn form and in 
hue. 

384. SNOW DROP.— Is the earliest of aB 
flowers. In £ng!and it blows in January. Once 
in the ground; it is not very easy to get it out 
again. Nothing but carrying it aicay^ orae- 
tually consuming it with fire will rid you of it. 

• No sun,, not even an American sun, will kill a 
Snow-Drop bulb, if it touch the ground, 

385. STOCK.>— There are annuah and Men-^ 
nmU of this name ; and, if I were to choose 
amongst all the annuals and biennials, I. should 
certainly choose the i^ock. Elegant leaf, eleganl 
plant, beautiful, showy, and most fragrant flower ; 
and, with suitable attention, bloom, even in the 
tiatural ground, from Al^ to Noveinber in 
England, and- from June to November here.— > 
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The annuals are called ten^week Stocks. And 
af these there are, with a pea-green leafy the 
Redf WhiiBy Purple and ^carkt ; and, then, 
there are all the same colours with a Wall-flow^ar 
-or Sea-Green' iea/*. So that there are eight sorts 
of the annual Stock. — Of the bienniaU, there 
are the Bromptan, of which there are the Scarkt, 
and the' W/nte ; the DiUch, which is Bed r tht 
Queen'Sf of which there aj^e the Red and the 
White ; and the Twickenhamy which is Purple, 
•—As to propagation, it is, of course, by seed 
only. If there be nothing but the natural 
ground to rely on, the sowing must be early ; 
the earth yery: fine and veryrtcA. The seed is small 
and thin, and does not easily come up in coarse 
earth. If the plants come up thick, thin then» 
when very young. And do not leave them 
nearer togetlier than six inches. They, liow- 
ever, transplant very toe// /.and those that^have 
not place to blow in may be removed, and a 
meeessUm of bloom is thus secured. If you 
kave a green-^house, glass frame, or hand-glass, 
you get lowers six weeki^ earlier. — The iienniah 
are sown at the same time, and treated in the 
same way They blow the steeondyear ; but, if 
lliere be great difficulty in preserving them, in 
the natural ground, through the winter in Eng- 
land, what must it be here ! Indeed, it cannot be 
done ; and yet, they are so fine; so lofty ; such 
masses of beautiful and fragrant flowers ; and 
they contintie so long in bloom, that they are 
worth any care and any trouble. There is but 
one way : the plants, when they get ten or a 
dozen leaves, must be put into fiow^r-pots. 
These may be sunk in the earth, in the open 
ground, till November (Long Island), and when 
ihe sharp frosts coflM^the pots must be taken up, 
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and placed out of the reach ef kmrdfr&stj and 
where there is» bawever^ tun oMt air. When 
the spring cornea, the pots niaj be put oat mtl^ 
the naturaf ground again ; or, which is better, 
the ha41s of earth ma^ be pat into a bole made 
for the parpose ; and Ihas the plants will be in 
the natural ffround to blow. In this country they 
should be placed in the shade wf.en put out 
again ; for a very hot sun is apt to tarnish tbo 
bloom. 

380. S YR1NGA, or Moek^Onmfe.-^A very 
stout shrub« with *bloss<Hns much like tblt of the 
orange, and with a powerful smell. It is pro- 
pagated from sachers, of which it senils oot m- 
great many. 

88*. SWEET WILLIAM.— A very pretty 
flower. Mttkes a fine show. Comes Double 
by chance; and is very handsome whether 
double ' or single. It is propagated' from seed, 
the plants coming from which do not blow till 
the second year. The Sweet Wil ham root does 
not last many years. It may be propagated by 
parting the roots; and this must be done to 
have the samejlower again to a eortainiy be* 
cause the seed do not, except by cAance, pn^ 
duce flowers like those of the mother plant. 

388. TUBEROSE.— This is a bulbuous- 
rooted plant that sends up a beautiful and most 
fragrant flower. But, even in England, it cannot 
be brought to perfection without artificial heat 
in the spring. If got forward in a green-house, 
or hot-bedy and put out about the middle of 
June, it would blow beautifully in Ame^^ica. It 
is a native of Italy, and the roots are brought to 
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Sngfamd and sold there in the shops. It is pro-* 
pagated and managed precisely like the Hyacinth^ 
which see., 

389. TULIP.— Beds of Tulips vie with those 
of CanuUwns and Aurieulan. They are made 
$how9 of in England, and a single root is some- 
times sold for two or^three hundred guineas. 
And, why not; as well as make shows oi pictures. 
and sell them for large sums ? There . is aniend* 
less variety in the colours of the tulip. . The 
butbs» to have the flowers flne, must be treated 
like those of the Hyacinth. The tulip may be 
raised from seed; but it is, as in the case of the 
HyacinUi, a thousantd to one against ^tting 
from seed a flower like that of the mother 
plant. 

390. VIOLET.— This is one of the four fa- 
vourites of the Spring in England. It is a little 
creeping plant, that comes on banks under the 
shelter of Warm hedges. The flower is so well 
Jcnown to excell in sweetness, that, *^ oa exceet a$ 
^' a viohV^ is a phrase as common as any in the 
English language. There is 9^ purple and a white. 
Abundance of seed is borne annually by both ; 
•and the plant is perennial. If you propagate 
from seed, the flower does not come till the se* 
condyear; but, one plant, taken from an old 
root, wiH fill a rod of ground in a few years. — 
There is a little plant in these woods in Long Is- 
land, with a flower precisely like that of the pur- 
ple violet ; but, the leaf is a narrow oblong^ in- 
stead of being as the English is, in the shape of 
a heart; the plant does not creep; ana the 
•flower has no smelL 
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tol. WALL-FLOWER;--It ii so ealM, b«^ 
tame it will grow^ sow itself^ ancl fumigh bloom 
ID this way, by a sacceisioh of plants^ tot ^ver^ 
Upon old walls, where it makes a beautiful show; 
It bears abundanbe of seed, plants from which 
produce flowers the second year. Some corned 
douMCf sometimes* If you widi to be sure of 
double flowers, you must propagate by slips of 
double-flowring plcLnts. ,There are the yeihm 
and the mixed^ partly yellow and partly red. 
All have a ^eKghtftil smeB, blow early, and mre 
generally great forourites. I am afraidi this 
if>lant, even with covering, will not stand the 
winter out of doors in America, unless in^ the 
south front of a building, and cohered i09 iii 
severe weather ; for, even in Bn^nd> it IssonSB^ 
times killed by the frosts. 
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